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PREFACE. 



A. COLLECTION of Sailing Directions, under the title of ' The Colum^ 
bian Navigator,^ was published, some years ago, by the Proprietor of 
the present Work. — ^That collection contained particular directions for 
all the North-American Coast, from Halifax, southward, and for the 
Coasts and Islands of the West-Indies, &c., and was corrected to the 
time of publication, according to the best attainable documents ; but it 
was necessarily very imperfect, from the want of much knowledge which 
has since been derived from various sources. Upon a critical exa* 
mination of the work, preparatory to a new edition, it was found 
that every page was susceptible of some correction, or addition, or 
improvement in arrangement ; — ^tfaat many extensive portions of coast 
remained altogether unnoticed ; — that others v^ere very imperfectly 
described ; — and that some particulars wens totally incorrect. The 
latter has bNeeti ascertained by the recent acquisition of a large quan- 
tity of valuable information, much of which has not hitherto appeared 
before the Public. 

The assistance of several intelligent frvends enables us, at length, to 
present another work, nearly under the same title, which will be found 
much more accurate and complete than the former ; and, with truth, we 
may say, than any other, of a similar description, which has hitherto 
appeared. So essentially different is it from the Columbian * Navigator, 
that it may be strictly considered as a New Work; and, as such, 
we submit it to future correction; being sensible, after all our care, 
that it is not perfect. 

To those liberal friends and correspondents whose original com- 
munications have enriched our pages, we return our grateful acknow- 

< * '* The proper name of him whom we caU Colamhus^ was, in Italian, Cristoforo Cobmbo ; 

giyen in Spanish as CkrUUwal Colon ; in French, Christophe Cobmbe. It has been latinized 
into Colnmbus; but the u,'' says a learned and ingenious friend, '*is a barbarism, neither 
consonant with the genius of the language, nor with the fact as to the name." The birth 
place of Colombo was Coguretto, a maritime Tillage on the coast, about four leagues westward 
from Genoa ; the same which is represented as Cogoletto and Cocolata. Here this illustrious 
man was born, in or subsequent to 144S, and he died at Valladolid, in Spain, in 1506, where a 
tomb, erected to his memory, was inscribed, A Castillo y a Leon Nuevo Mundo dio Colon, '* To 
Castile and Leon Colon has giren a new World." 

ledgements ^ -^ 
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ledgements : not for ourselves alone, but in the name of the.MAiiiNER9 
OF ALL NATIONS, who wiU enjoy the fruits of their labour. 

To Captain Livingston, we have acknowledged our obligations in a 
former work :* and we shall, therefore, only add here, that, by means 
of his manuscript-translation of the ' Derrotero de las Antillas,* with 
his own notes and important additions, we have been enabled to give a 
complete description of the Mexican Sea, and its navigation in the 
different seasons, as well as of the Coasts of Cuba, Hayti, &c. The 
deficiencies and occasional inaccuracies of the Derrotero have, also, 
in some material particulars, been supplied from the journals of 
Admiral Mackellar, Lieut. John Evans, Mr. Edw. Dunsterville, and 
other Oentlemen whose names appear hereafter. 

Finally, we have anxiously and perseveringly endeavoured »to render 
this work a faithful guide to the Mariner. On perusal, he will find 
that it contains a description of every coast, and directions for every 
harbour, a few oniy excepted, for which pilots are indisp^^sible. These 
have been corrected agreeably to the present improved state of the 
Lighthouses, &c. The following Table shows the Contents of the 
first volume; the second comprises the Great Antillas, or Porto- 
Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, and Cuba ; the Gulf and WindwArd Pas- 
sages: and particularly the navigation of the Gulf-Stream. The 
third volume comprehends the Virgin and Caribbee Islands, all the 
Coast of Guyana, of Colombia, and the Mosquito Shore, Hon- 
duras, &c., to Cape Catoche ; thus the three volumes comprehend the 
whole of the West Indies, &c. : but each is sold separately, for the con- 
venience of those purchasers who may not require the whole work. 



Since the publication of former Editions, we have derived satisfaction 
from seeing our labours approved, both abroad and at home. Appro- 
bation has been amply, though tacitly, expressed in a re-print of many 
portions of this work, with our others, both in England and America : 
and they have, therefore, thus proved the more extensively useful, and 
contributive to the purposes for which they were designed. 



* Memoir and Directioru to accompany ike Chart of ike Atlantic Ocean, 
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Communications on the Ports of Galveston and St. 
Luis, some Banks in the Mexican Sea, Salt Kat Bank, 
Bahamas, and St. Helena Sound in Carolina ; 1840. 

[CoLOHBiAN Navigator, Vol. 1.1839.] 

1.— DiRECTiows for proceeding to Galveston Bay, by Mr. W. C. Mitchell, 
Commander of the Ironside, of Liverpool, and Mr. Gso. Siupson, chief Pilot > 
of Galveston, 1 840. 

The east end of the Island of Galveston lies in 29^ 16' 37" N., and 94^ 49' 41" W.« 
This has been deduced from numerous observations, as shown by Mr. Simpson'.-)* The rise 
and fidl of the tide on the bar is only from 2 to 3 feet. Variation of the compass, 9^ E. 

Vessels bound to this place, says Captain Mitchell, should endeavour to make the land 
about the Sabine River, or the meridian of 94^ W. They may stand toward the land with 
the greatest confidence, always keeping the lead going ; as there are 3 1 to 4 fithoms of 
water at 5 to 6 miles off the land to the eastward of Galveston Island ; but, to the west- 
ward of the east end of that island they should never stand within the depth of 5} iathoms. 
The current always sets strongly to the S.W. at the rate of 2 to 2| miles in the hour, and 
the prevailing winds are from S.E. excepting during the winter months, when there are 
fEiy heavy gales from North to N.W. With the latter, if you are any where near the 
land, or in 6 or 7 fathoms, it will be much better to anchor than to keep under way, pro- 
Tided you are near the port. 

On approaching Galveston Bay the first oljjects seen will be the masts of vessels, and a 
fitde while after the houses will appear. The land may not be seen until about two miles 
from the anchorage without the bar. 

The best anchorage off the Bar is in 5^0 6 fathoms, (mud,) about one mile off, with the 
flagstaff on Galveston Island bearing W. by S., and the pilot's house, which is the largest 
house on Bolivar Point (north shore) t N.W. by W. The ground is good, and, with good 
gnmnd tackle, there is no risk of driving. Within the bay vessels are quite sheltered firom 
all winds, and have good holding ground. 

At about 12 miles to the N.B. of the entrance of the port is a long range of bushes called 
Fepper Grave, and if you see these you may make sure that you are to windward of your 
port To .the westward of the port, near the centre of Galveston Island, are the three 
tree^ mentioned in page xxzi, and which may be seen, in clear weather, firom three to four 
leagues off. They are the only original trees on the island. 

Mariners ought to be very careful, when standing in for the land to the westward of 
Galveston Bay, during the night, as the soundings are very irregular; but in the day-time 
diere is no danger, while keeping the lead going. § 

Mr. Simpson has observed that the port of Galveston was formerly difficult to make, the 
coast being so low ; but there are now more than 3000 houses, and many so loky that they 
may be seen, from a vessel's mast-head, at the distance of 20 miles. Vesseb of heavy 
diangfat should not approach the Bar nearer than in six fethoms, and then, by makine 
signal ftx a. pilot they will be prompUy attended to. Those madung the port by night wiU 



* Captain MitcheU has given it in lat. 29» 18', and long. 9A** 48^ 

t Mr. Shnpeon's Remurki were fint given in the Nautical Magasine, Jnne, 1840. 

X See the description, page xxxi, hereafter. 

h Captain Mitchell says, I took observationi, when lying at anchor, whidi eave 29* 16' N. and 
94^ 44' W. When I left, there was a pair of sheers erected over the wreck of the steamer Cuba, on 
the north breakers, inside the Bar, and on the south breakers lay the wreck of the ship Virgtma, 
No vessel bat of very easy draft should attempt to cross the Bar. My vessel drew 8} feet going and 
esmlng, fully laden, and a vessel of the same draught, or a foot more, may always cross the Bar in 
■fiety. The Virginia was sai4 to draw 12 feet, and, in attempting to cross, became a. total wreck. 

There is now a first-rate pilot-boat constantly on look-out for veiscla nearing land ; and it is 
opected that a light-vessel may be stationed as a direction fi>r the Bar. 



ii SAN LUIS, &c. 

do well to come to an anchor until day-light. For the convenience of obtaining a pilot,, 
those drawing 8 feet or less may approach to the depth of 4 fathoms. 

If, on approaching from the eastward, the town comes in sight and a little to the south- 
ward of W.S.W., haul off immediately to 6 fathoms, and until it beus S.W. by W. when 
you will then be in a fair-way for the bar. If approaching from the westwardf run to the 
eastward until the town has the same bearing of S.W. by W. 



2.— SAN LUIS, or the West Pass of Galveston. 

The following description and directions for this port were obligingly communicated by 
Mr. John Nabb, agent to the Charleston Insurance and Trust Company for Texas, and 
dated San Luis, Jan. 1st, 1840. 

The little isle of San Luis, containing 354 acres, is situate at a mile and a half from the 
western end of GalvestOQ Island. A town upon it is rising very fest. The Bar is. only 
two miles from the island, and the port has the best water known on the coast of Texas. 
The harbour is good, capacious,' and of easy access, and is expected, from its peculiar 
advantages, to become the chief commerciaJ port of the new repuolic. 

Those bound to San Luis should endeavour to make Galveston Island, which may be 
known by the three trees in the middle of the island as above mentioned. Then run down 
along shore in 5, 4, or 3, fathoms, soundings regular, and thence to 5 fathonis* Keep in 
the last depth, steering S» W. until you bring a beacon on San Luis in a line with the 
biiilding known as Polites House, l^earing W.N.W. ; with this mark on run for it, which 
will lead you in over the bar» in ten feet at low water, until you come within half a mile of 
San liuis Island ; then haul up N.W. gradually opening Polites House to the northward of 
the beacon, rounding a buoy, close on board, which is placed on the shoal that stretches 
from Galveston Island, leaving it on the starboard side, and after passing which you may 
anchor at pleasure. 

A flag half-roast on the beacon will indicate 10 feet on the bar; one ball, 11 feet;. two 
balls, 12 feet; three balls, 13 feet; four balls, 14 feet; five balls, 15 feet; and the flag 
hoisted to the mast-head or flagstaff, will indicate high water. Spring-tides rise 5 feet, and 
neaps 3 feet. 

S«-— BANKS, on the North Side of the Mexican Sea ; from the commumcatioa 

of Captain Mitchell* 

At 45 miles £.S»£. from Galveston Bar is the centre of a bank* having veiy uneven 
ground, varying from 5 to 8, 10, 7^, and 5, fathoms. The south end in latitude 28^ 55', 
and the north end in 29^ 10\ 

In latitude 28° 50^, and longitude 91° lO', is another shoal, called Ship iHand Bank, 
extending about 15 miles west, with 6 and 6 fathoms on each side of it, and considered 
very dangerous. 

There is also said to be a shoal, with only 6 feet of water on it, in latitude 28^ 46', and - 
longitude 92° 4'> with the sea always breaking on it. 



4.— STRAIT of FLORIDA and BAHAMAS. 

In January, 1840, the British government established a lighthouse on the N.W. side of 
the Salt Kay bank, which stands on the highest of the Double-headed Shot Kays, in lati* 
tude (according to the official notice) 23^ 56' 28'', and longitude 80° 27' 38". 

The base of the tower is 46 feet above high water; and the height of the tower is 54 
feet. The light is fixed, and may be seen in all directions, except when bearing 
S.W. by W. i W. (magnetic) where at the distance of about nine miles, it will be inter- 
cepted by Water Kay. 

From the lighthouse the ^south-vrestemmost of the Double-headed Shot Kays bears 
S.S.W. i W. (magnetic) distant 3| miles. 

The Florida Stream is generally found to set strongly to the N.E., within a mile and a 
half of the rocks; but, through the intervals of the kays, the ebb and .flood tides run . 
rapidly off and on the bank, where it is high water, on the full and change at 9 o'clock, 
and the tide rises from two to three feet 

The 1 



ST. HELENA SOUND. iu 

The light, being 100 feet above the level of the sea, will be visible, in clear weather, to 
an eje elevated 10 feet, at the distance of 14 miles; 80 feet, at 15^ miles ; 40 feet, 17^ 
miles ; 80 feet, 20 miles. 

NASSAU, New Pbovibbkcs. 

The lantern and lights of the lighthouse on Hoo Island, near Nassau, have been 
recently replaced bv others, similar in construction to those on Abaco : the light, being 72 
feet abiove the level of the sea, may now be visible, in clear weather, to an eye elevated 
10 feet, at the distance of 12 miles ; 20 feet, 13j^ miles ; and 40 feet, 15} miles. 



5.— Sl HELENA SOUND, in South Carolina. 

Mr. Nabb, the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the preceding directions for the 
port of San Luis, has stated to us that the description of St. Helena Sound, heretofore 
gi?en in different books, is veiy erroneous. He has run several schooners from Charleston 
to the Combahee River, and having obtained a perfect knowledge of the Bar and Sound of 
St. Helena, is enabled to state that he can take a ship, drawing 16 feet, over the Bar at 
liigh water of common tides, and thence through the Sound, in a fine channel of 5 to 7 
iuhoms, thence up the Combahee River, fifW miles from the Bar, or into a good harbour, 
under Morgan's Ilummocks, on St. Helena Island, or into a fine harbour under the south- 
west end of Otter Island, (an island omitted in every chart that he has seen,) and, 
instead of South Eddisto, Otter Island, with its shoals stretching outward, forms the 
northern boundary of the entrance to. St. Helena Sound ; and Pine Island^ with the Bird 
Kay, and Caw-pen Shoah, (also omitted in all the charts,) forms the southern boundary of 
the entrance of South Eddisto River, which has 10 feet on the Bar at low water, and is an 
excellent harbour. 

<' The saUing directions for St, Helena ship-bar are as follows : — From 6 fiithoms, off 
Gbarleston Bar, steer S.W. by compass until you make the Hunting Islands plain from 
t{)e deck; then look a^head, and haul in until you open Beaufort gap; bring into the 
middle of this gap a square lump of trees, (Otter Island Sonth Point N.W. by W.,) then 
ran for this gap until you open a remarkable saddle in a high wood in the back land, a 
ship's length clear of Otter Island South Point ; then haul up for Otter Island South Point, 
(which will bear N.W. by N.) and you will cross the bar in from 2 to 3 frtthoms, accoiding 
to the state of. the tide : with this mark on, steer up for Otter Island until you nearly shut 
the east end of Pine Island behind the east end of Otter Island, say a ship's length, but 
be sure not to shut Pine Island entirely behind Otter Island; for at the instant that you^ 
shut the last tree on Pine Island behind Otter Island, you will bring up on Combahee 
Bank. With this mark on, Morgan's Hummocks will bear W.S.W. ; steer for them, which 
will lead you up in a channel way between Combahee and Pelican Banks in 7 fathoms. 
Keep on for these Hummocks until you bring Tnte Blue gap on the centre of Marsh 
Island, when you must steer for it, never bringing that gap to the southward of the centre, 
aor to the northward, of that island. When nearly up with Marsh Island, steer for the 
mouth of the Small Rice Creek, which will lead you m the channel way. Advance no 
nearer to the shore than in 2 to 3 fathoms, according to the draught of water, and when abreast 
of this creek steer for Hangmans Point, and pass it close on board, and you may anchor, 
being then in the mouth of Combahee River. 

" There are two other channels into the Sound of 9 feet, much used by coasters, viz., 
the Skw and the Cow-pen, for which there are marks, which we use in the same way as 
above. 

" I am aware that the public will be slow to believe, and I am, myself, astonbhed, that 
so gross an error in the description of this place could exist so long, particularly as St. 
Helena is situated between two large commercial cities, (Charleston and Savannah,) where 
vessels of every description are hourly passing, and property is conveyed by coasters, 
through this inlet, to these two markets*" 

To the preceding remarks by Mr. Nabb we may add, it is very discreditable to the naval 
administration of the United States that charts of this and other important harbours of the 
Federation, from actual surveys, have not yet appeared. The best charts of the coasts of 
Carolina, published in America, have been copiea from those published in London mote 
than half a century ago. Names have been successively changing, but the groundwork ia 
nearly, if not altogether, the same.— J. P. 



No. 5^, FUet Street f Londm^ 20th Jufy^ 1640. 

This day is published, ia one thkk volume, octavo, closely printed, 
illustrated with a Chart of Hurricanes, &c. Price 12s. in boards, 

A New Edition, being the Eighth, of the Memoir, Descriftive and 
ExpLAKATORY, to accompauy the Charts of the Atlantic Ocean ; and com- 
prising Instructions, general and particular, for the navigation of that sea : 

Also, Tables of the Positions of all the principal points, with the 
Authorities, &c. ; the Variations of the Compass, Descriptions of the Light- 
houses; of Winds, Tides, Currents, Passages, &c. With an Appenbix on 
Ships' Reckonings, Latitude, Longitude, Chronometers, Meteorology, Marine 
Barometer, and Thermometer, and the subjects therewith connected. 
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I.— GENERAL TABLE op thb? POSITIONS, or of the Latitudes 

AND LoMGITUDES, OP THE PRINCIPAL PoiNTS, LIGHTHOUSES, &C 
DESCRIBED HEREAFTER; WITH THE PaGES ON WHICH THE RESPEG- 
TIYB DbSCRIPTIONS MAY BE FOUND. 



%* The Longitudes are from tlie Meridian of Greenwich.— The Figures in 
ParentheaeSi thus^ [5.] refer to Notea subjoined ^ thia Table. 



BERMUDAS. 



.[!.] 



Wreck Hill • < 

Gibbs'Hill; Signal Station 

Soatbem extremity of the Land • • • • • • • • • • 

Castle Island •••* •••• 

St. David's Hsad ; the eastern extremity of land • • 

Catharine's or the North Point *..;.. * i .. i . 

Town of St. George ; the centre ^ • i . . • i . • < i 

Eastern extremity of the Reef <i<4«-##ii.. 

North Rock (Above water ^ .....•..<**...• 

Ireland Island ; North Point of ••••^'^•^••••••* 

Mount'lisu^^n*; -Signal Station 4 • 4 « « 

( Variation %^ to 3« Wesf.] 



NOVA SCOTIA, &c. 



[«.] 



Sable Island < 

TheN.E.End •• 

The Southernmost Part.-«»« 

The West End 

Halifax, Ciudel Hill , 

Sambro' Lighthouse^ near Halifax' Harbour '4/ 

Jedore Head .[5/ 

preen Isle, Country Harbour 

Berry Head • • ♦ • • . • • 

Cape Caoso .....•• • ••.• 

In the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

Shediac ; entrance .[6.1 . • •• 

Pictou Harbour ; Lighthouse •...•• • [r.] • • • • 
SouTHEBN Coast, continued : 

Green Island^ off Mahone Bay • 

Cross Island, off Lunenburg Harbour* ? • • • ^ • • 

Cape Le Have • 

Port Medway, South-West Head of • • • # • 

CoffinU Island Lightho. near Liverpool^Harbour 
Mouton or Matoon Island • • • • ..•."•...... 

Pom t Hebert 

SheUmrne or Cape Roseway Lighthouse ' •.[Q*].* • 

Cape Negro » :•••:•••?• 

Brasil Rock • • ................•.•?. 

Cape Sable :vv[9-].---* 

Seal Island, South Point .......... [iQ.J . . . 

Gannet Rock...... ••?••?••? 



latitude 
North. 



o 
32 



/ // 
15 20 

39 13 50 

32 13 12 

32 19 30 

32 21 25 

32 23 O 

92 1^2 23 

32 25 30 

32 29 

32 18 50 

38 17 



43 59 
43 56 

43 57 

44 39 

44 28 30 
4/i.4>> 

45 4 55 
45 10 57 

45 18 10 

46 11 30 
45 41 44 

44 27 
44 23 
44 15 
44 10 
44 5 
43 57 
43 51 
43 40 30 
43 32 
43 ^4 15 
43 24 
.4^ .23 54 
43 40 40 



Longitude 
West, 



o / // 

64 50 
64 49 12 
64 46 40 
64 37 20 
64 35 40 
64 37 15 
64 37 40 
64 34 10 
64 49 50 
64 47 
64 44 18 



59 47 

60 

60 15 O 
63 33 40 
63 3^ 30 

63 5 30 

61 34 40 

61 20 10 
60 58 20 

64 28 

62 40 10 



63 58 30 


23 


64 5 10 


24 


64 17 


24 


64 29 


24 


64 35 


25 


64 42 . 


25 


64 .51 20 


25 


65 12 35 


26 


65 17 


27 


65 22 


28 


65 35 30 


28 


65 58 30 


30 


66 9 


31 




13,15 

13 

15 

18 

17 

Notes. 



Notes. 



«pp 
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NOVA SCOTIA, &c. 

Southern Coast, continued : — 

Cape Fourchu, near Yarmouth • • • • [1 1 .] . • . • 

Ltircher Reef .' • 

Trinity Ledge • 

Cape St. Mary • 

Bryer's Tsland Lighthouse ••••••.. [1 2.] ••• • 

Point Prim Lightho. Entr. of Annapolis Basin 

Cape Split, in the Mines Channel 

Cape Chignecto • • • . 

_ NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fort Cumberland ••••••••••• •••..•••• 

Cape Enrag^ • 

Quako Ledge, Middle of • • • • [13.]« • • • 

Cape Spencer ••••••f*, 

Cape Maspeck [l-^*] * * * * 

Partridge Island Lighthouse, Entrance of St, John's 

City of St. John • 

\ Fredebicton, the Capital of New Brunswick • • • • 

. Point Lapreau ; Lighthouse 

Wolf Islands, N. E. Point , . , , 

Beaver Harbour ; S.W. Point 

- Bliss Island, at the Entrance of Etang • • 

St. Andrew's, S.E. Point of Navy IsUnd •.••..., 

Head Harbour Lighthouse, on Campo Bello 

Grand Manan Island, &c [^0*1 * * * * 

Northern Point • 

S.W. Head 

White Head Island, N.E. Point 

Old Proprietor Rock ••.•..•• 

Gatmet Rock Lighthouse 

FREDONIA, or UNITED STATES. 

Lighthouse on the JVest Head, Passamaquoddy • • • • 

Machias, Town of 

Great Wass Island, S.E. Point * 

Petit or Little Manan Island; Lighthouse • • • 

Scoodic or Scuttock Point 

Mount Desert Rock ; Lighthouse ....'.' 

Isle Haute ; the S.W. Point 

Wooden Ball Rock i 

Isleboro', or Long Island ; South End 

Castine ; the Town . • • 

White Head Lighthouse «• v 

Metinick Rock : * ; . . . • 

Manheigin Island 

Franklin's Island Lighthouse, near George's River* • 

Penmaquid Point, John's Bay 

Bantam Ledge 

SEGwiNElsLANDLtgA^Aottse, Entr. of Kennebec River 

Pond Island Light ••...••.......•. 

Cape Small Point «... 

Alaen's Ledge ••« •.••;.•••••••• 

Half-way Rock — Entrance of Casco Bay • • 

Portland Lighthouse 

Cape Elizabeth ' • • • • '. . 



Latitude 
North. 



43 4T 30 

43 49 

44 .0 
44 5 
44 14 30 

44 41 30 

45 21 40 
45 S2 



45 49 
45 36 



45 17 
45 12 








45 12 40 
45 14 
45 15 30 
45 57 
45 4 

44 59 

45 3 30 
45 . 2 30 
45 3 30 
44 57 

44 46 49 
44 35 SO 
44 37 40 
44 31 40 
44 31 



44 48 
44 51 
44 30 
44 24 
44 20 

43 52 

44 1 

43 48 

44 14 
44 24 
43 59 
43 52 
43 44 
43 54 
43 49 
43 42 
43 40 30 
43 42 30 
43 40 
43 29 
43 37 
43 36 30 
43 34 





























Longitude 
l/^st. 



o / // 

66 10 30 
66 28 
66 19 
66 14 
66 24 
65 46 30 
64 14 
64 36 30 



64 8 30 

64 28 

65 10 
65 53 30 
65 58 45 



66 1 
66 1 
66 39 
66 25 
66 41 
66 45 15 

66 51 

67 5 
66^6 



15 

30 














66 48 
66 54 
66 42 
66 34 

66 49 



7. 

66 5^ 

67 23 
67 30 
67 46 

67 57 

68 3 
68 30 
68 45 
68 48 
68 40 
68 58 

68 59 

69 11 
69 12 
69 25 
69 32 
69 42 
69 42 
69 47 











70 
70 



2 




70 10 
70 9 








30 











6 








Page. 



31 
31 
32 
32 
32 
83 
33 
33 



34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
35 
35 
37 
37 
40 
40 
40 
39 

37 
37 
38 
38 
38 



39 
43 

44 
44 
42 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
48 
48 
49 
48 
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UNITED STATES, coNxiwutD. 

tf^ood Island LighthouUy in Saco Bay 

Cape Porpoise •« 

Wells Harbour, Eotrance of 

igamenticus Hills •.••...••« 

Bald Head 

Cape Neddock •• • 

Bwn Island Lighthouse «••••••••••••« 

Boon Island Ledge • • 

York Ledge •• 

York River, Entrance • • • . 

PoBTSMouTH U^hthouse, on Newcastle Island 

Ida of Shoals Ijghthouse- • • • 

Newbubt-Port LMts, on Plnm Island • • • 

iDswich Harbour ; Entrance of 

irmis Squamj or Squam Lighthouse • 

Cashes Ledge, Shoalest Part 

Oqfe Anne Lights, on Thatcher's Island* • -^ 

Cape Anne Bay, the East Point of 

Lighthouses on Baker's Island 

Marblehead • • 

Saleh ••• *••• ••• 

Nahan t Rock • [15.1 

BOSTON, Btocon Hill at [16.].... 

Cambridge, Town of 

Long Island Light, in Boston Bay ....•• .^ 

Lighthouse Island Light, Boston Bay ...'......... 

light on Cedar Tomt, near Scituate «... 

LighiS on Gurnet Point, near Plymouth * • 

Eotrance of Barnstaple Harbour 

Bace Point Lighthouse* '..••• 

Cape Cod Lighthouse ••... 

Lights at the Entrance of Chatham Harbour .*....• 

Sandy Point of Chatham ; South End • • • 

Shoal Grounds of George's Bank •.....•'•..'. 

HardSand; 15 feet ..[I?.].... 

Lighthouse on Sandy Point, Nantucket I. 

Sancoly H^ad, Nantucket Island '..••. 

Toroiny Head, (nilg. Tom Never's Hcarf,) TJantucket 

Nantucket Shoals; South Point 

Sherhurn Lower Lighthouse, Nantucket ."......... 

Point Oammon Lighthouse, near Hysflnnas •*...•.•' 

Cfltpe Poge Light&use, Martha's VineJ^rd- • 

Uolmes* Hole Lighthouse 

Tarpmilin Cove Lighthouse, on Nashori Island . • • ./ 
G(^ Head Lighthouse, Martha's Vineyard • |. .-i^Jf. *^ 

Noouln's Land, near Martha's Vineyard • - -•- * 

Sow and Pigs, Entrance of Buzzard's Bay 
Bird Island Light, in Buzzard's Bay • • • . 
New Bedford Lighthouse, on Clark's Point 

Seaconnet Point 

Beaver-tail Light, on Conanicut Island • . 

Newport, Town of 

Providence, Town of 

Point Judith Lighthouse 

Block Island, the S.E. Point 

Watch Hill Point Light (Revolving) ... 



%,*• • • • • ^ 



Latitude 
North. 



3 27 



43 21 
43 19 
43 16 
43 14 
43 10 



/' 










43 7 30 
43 6 
43 6 
43 7 
43 3 30 
42 56 
42 47 45 
42 39 

42 40 

43 1 
42 37 
42 3 30 
42 30 
42 29 
42 31 
42 26 
42 22 38 
42 23 28 
42 20 50 
42 20 36 
42 12 
42 



41 45 

42 4 
42 3 
41 42 















41 34 
41 40 13 
41 40 33 
41 24 
41 16 
41 14 

40 57 

41 18 30 
41 37 
41 25 
41 28 30 
41 28 
•^ 20 30 
41 15 
41 24 
41 40 
41 36 
41 26 
41 ^6 
41 29 
41 50 41 
41 23 
41 4 
41 17 ' 












Longitude 

West. 



^ f §1 
70 17 30 

70 26 

70 31 

70 37 

70 33 

70 34 

70 27 30 

70 24 

70 30 

70 36 

70 41 30 

70 36 

70 46 50 

70 45 

70 39 

69 6 

70 33 
70 39 
70 47 
70 43 
70 51 
70 50 

70 59 46 

71 4 
70 54 
70 49 10 
70 42 
70 37 
70 17 

14* 

*4o 




67 44 10 
67 40 80 
70 3 

69 58 

70 1 

69 56 

70 6 
70 15 
70 25 
70 36 
70 46 
70 52 

70 50 

71 
70 43 
70 55 

12 
26 
20 



Page. 



70 
70 
69 57 
72 2 
















71 12 
71 26 
71 20 
71 25 20 
71 32 
71 39 
71 59 



49 

49 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

52 

53 

54 

55 

60, 65. 

65 

62 

63 

62 

61 

61 

61,62. 

60 

60 

58 

68 

66 

58, 66. 

71 

72 

56 

Note. 

72, 76. 

73, 74. 
73, 74. 
73 

76 

72, 77. 

72 

72 

72 

72, 78. 

78 

79 

84 

81 

82 

86 

86 

87 

86 

86 

88 
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UNITED STATES, covtjvvjld. 

J^ Mmiutft Point Lighiboufe •••••'• • 

IShagwaddanock tCeef •.•...........• 

Cerberus Uock, Entrance of Ix)ng Island Sound • . 
Race Rock, n^ear Fisher's Island .... .V. ......... 

Lighihouse at the Mouth of Five Island Inlet ' V.'«. 
I^andy Hoojc Lighthouse, New York Harbour.'. ...V 

NEW YORK ; Cupola of Colombia 'College V. . . 

City Hall 

Fort B'laestaff ;•................ [18.] • .'. •. 

Nevitink Southern Lighthouse (Revolting) ./]. ..... 

Barnigate Inlet • .'. . • •'.' • 

Little Egg Harbour ; the Bar • ^ • V. 

Great Egg Harbour; the Bar ,.....'.*....•• 

Hereford Inlet ...f.'. '.'.... 

Cape May, at the Mouth of the Delaware • • • • • • • 

PHILADELPHIA; Christchurch, in Second Street 

Norriton ; Observatory •...••. I • • ti?«l- • • • 

Dover, Town of • • •.•,... .V- ...... . . . 

» Cape Henlopen Lighthouse • V.'.' • . V. . . . 

Cape May Bank ; 2 fathoms pf water • • • • • • • • • • • 

Cape Charles, at the Mouth of the Chesapeake • •. 
Tail of the Chesapeake Middle Ground • . • ..... • • 

Cape Henby Lighthouse • • • '. • •[sq.]- • • • 

New Point Comfort Lighthouse •».••*.. • • 

Windmill Point ? ...,;........... 

Smith'i Point Lighthouse ••••.••«.• .*.••' 

Point Lookout ^ ...... • 

Maryland t'oint, in the Potomak * • • •/• 

Mount VerpOD • • f t ...*.•'•• 

Alexandria ....••... ••., • . • 

WASHINGTON ; the Capitol of ...... [21. J. .. . 

Cedar Point, Entrance of the Patuxent • • • • • • • • • • 

Annapolis, '^own of* ..,«.. •'• 

Baltimore, City of •••••»•••• f ••..'.• 

Currituck Inlet ; the Bar •'•«•.. 

Roanoke ^ew Inlet ••• ••«..••.. [22.} 

Cape Hatteras Lighthouse ••«.•• • « • . • • 
Ocracock Lighthouse^ Eptr. to New Berne • • 

Cape' Lookout Lighthouse 

Old Topsail Inlet, or Gore Sound • • •'•'..'. • 

Beaufort, Town of • •.••.. 

Fryiiig Pan Shoals., S.E. Point of • • • •' 

Cape Fear, S.E. Point of ..,........".'.. 

ipape Fear Lighthouse^ on Bald Head*]* • •. • 
Wilmington ; New Inlet Lighthouse] ••'•. 

Geofgetoum Lighthouse •••.••.'..'« 

Georgetown ••••• 

Cape Roman • • . • . • 1 

Charleston Lighthouse • • • • 

Charleston .' .' . .[23.] 

North Eddisto Inlet; Entrance i • ^ ^ . ^ J 

South Eddisto Inlet ; Entrance 

Hilton Head, Port Royal Entrance* • • • • •[24.1 • • . . 

Beaufort, in South-Carolina* •..'.... 1 1 ... ^ 

Tybee Lighthouse, Savanna ^ 

Savanna, the Town [^5.]. . . . 



* . . « 



Latitude 
North. 



• . . • 



o 
41 

4t 
41 
41 



// 




1 

4 30 
.8 30 

n 

40 .37. to 
.40.27 30 
.40 42 .43 
.40 .4« .20 
40 .42 .10 
.40 .23 ao 
39 48 
.39.30 .0 
39 18 30 
39, 3 

38 57 

39 5a 54 

40 9 56 
39 8 30 
.38 46 40 
38.53 30 
37.11. 
36 58 

36 56 30 

37 20.30. 
37 35 30 

37 52 30 

38 1 30 
38 21 30 

.38 42 

38 48 .0. 
38 53. 

38 16 

38 59 

39 18 
Sa 26 30 
35 37 
35 15 Q 
35 5 30 
34 39 
34 41 
34 43 
33 36 

. 33 49 . 
33 51 45 
33 58 
33 13 
33 22 30 



Longitude 
West. 



33 1 
32 40 
32 46 
32 30 
.3? 26 
32 13 
32 26 
32 
32 4 











40 




o 
7« 

79 

72 

.79 






2 
3 o 

4 
9 30 
73. \b. . 
74. . 2. 10 
3 ?7 
3 31 
3.39 
1 
6 



74 
74 

74 
74 
74 



74 17 
74 33 



80 


Q 
74 48 

74 h5 45 

75 10.36 
75 & 30 
75 30 
75 6 
74.37. 
75 hb . a 
75. 47 30 

75 57 
70 12 
7^ 19 30 

76 17 

76 2!^ 

77 15 
77 5 Q 

77 20 
76 25 
76 32 80 
76 39 
75 45 
75 26 
75 31 

75 58 

76 87 
76 46 

76 45 

77 50 

77 57 30 

78 40 
77 58 

79 2 
79 9 
79 16 

79 44 
79.48 

80 1 
.80 7 
80 30 
80 31 
80 40 



40 









80 b6 30 



Page. 



-88 

91 

91,. 93. 

89 . 

98 

96 

96 

96 

97 

96 
102 
103 
103 
104r . 
104 
107 

106 

105 

104 

107 

108 

108, 109 

110 

110 

110 

110 

114 

114 

114 

114 

114 ; 

115 

117 

118 

lie ' • 

119 
120 
120 

lao 

1^ . 
i%\ 

121 
121 
121 
123 
124 
124 
125 
12« 
127 
128 
128 
129 
12a 
129 
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UNITED STATES, contihusd. 

Hosaabt or Ossabaw Soundy tbe Bar • «^ • • — • ••<•••«• 

St Catbariiie\i Sound, the Bar ..«••»•• ••• 

Sapello Bar • ...•,.•..• • •'• »rr«-* . 

Do60y Xijs&MoHie, Eatr. of Darioi- * •- • •[26.1* • • • 

St Simon s Island ; Lighthonae {27;J "'** 

Cumberiand Island, North End •• .«^..*^^. 

Cumberland Island, Lightkomt^ on the S. End [28.} 

Kassaa Rirer ; Entranoe of South-Channel 

Baref St John's Rirer 

StAugustin; lAghihoute ••• •...• 

Matanza Inlet ••••• 

Moskito Inlet ....; - ••••• 

Cape Canaveral 

Outer Breakers off Cape Canaveral •••«••• 

The Tortolas or Hununocks, South End 

Hillsborough Inlet ; Entrance ' • •. •• 

Grenyille Inlet f jAtrance • • • • 

New Inlet ; Entrance ...••••••. • 

White Inlet -v. 

Cape FijOBIDA • [29.lv •.• 

Biscayno Kay •••• •• •••••••••••• 

flonda JJghUveuel (Two lights) ...•••• •*• 

Great Inlet, near Sound Point. •••••••••• 

Old Matacumbe ; West End of ••••••••. .• 

Sombrero Kay •.•••.•••........ 

Bahik Hondsi, near the Pine Islands ••••••••• •••• • 

Looe Kay ;. Beacon Tower* • • • • • •. 

Kay West ; Lighthouse on the West End • • [SO.] 

$and Kay ; Ughthoute (Bevoltnng) 

Boca Grande ; Entrance of .-.• • 

West End of the Florida Beef •• < • 

Coral Bocks, East of the Tortugas • •• • 

Tortogas; Bmh'Kti^ lAghthouse ^9 

Tortagas Bank ; Spot of 5 fiaOhoms • • • • 

S.W. End of the Tortugas Bank, 96 fathoms* • 
or Cape Romany 

Hvb«w;g,-^V 



Latitade 
North. 



«M*«I* 



• • • 





Entrance of Tainpa or i lp uitu Sa - gto Bay «^yy^'^' 



3.^*> 



Houth of the River i^IJR^ang^ ^wi/*VifS3t • • ••.• • •• 

Deadman's Bay 9.£iL^ ..•••• •••/• • • • • • • . * • 

•...[30.] 



[30.] 



• • • t 



• • • • 



St. Mark's, or Apalach^ ....#•.•« 
8. W. Cape of Apalach^ Bay - • * * • 
Cape St. George of Apalachicola 

Cape St. Bias •••• 

St. Andrew's Isle • • 

Entrance of the Bay of Santa Rosa. • * « • • • • • 

Bar of Pensacola * 

Pevsacola, the Town • . • • • • 

Entrance of Perdido Bay- • • • • • . 

Bar of Mobile • • • • • • 

Mobile, the Town r • * 

Bilozi BsLff Entrance of 

Shiplsland, WestEnd*.... •....•.•••. 

Naso Anchorage, on the N.W. of the Chandeleur 

Islands ^ •...•...• 

Log iste, att the 8.W. &kd of the same • * • • . • 



SI 50 
SI 40 

31 se 

31 2S 
Si 8 
30 58 
SO 43 
30 28 
30 SI 
29 53 
29 42 
28 53 
28 16 









o 

15 






30 



Longi 



i*iMta 



tude 



eo 51 

80 59 

81 6 



27 28 
27 15 .0 
90 48 . 

26 17 
25 49 
25 43 
25.39.30. 
25 8 
25.1. 
24.47 
24 34 0. 
24. 33. . 
24.31 30 
24 29 30 
24 23 
24 27 
24. 20. . 
24 31 
24 34 
24 28 
24 20. 

2S^K 
26'^NrSe- 

27 16^0 
2X42 

9. 17 
29.403/0 

30.12 0. 

29 50 

29 33 

29 36 Q 
;30 1 

30 23 .0 
30 16 30 
30 24 
30.15 
30 9 
30 39 
30 18 
30 13 



tt 














81 16 
81 27 
81 30 
81 35 30 
8t 33 30 
81 32 30 
81 24 30 
81 19 30 
80 53 
80 27 
80 21 
80 21 
.80 11 
















30 .0. 
29 40 



80. 2 
80 2 
80 7 
80 5 
80 7 
BO 16 
80 25 

80 5a 

81. 15 
8L26 

81 31 

81 54 

82 1 
a2 17 
82 35 
82 42 

82 58 30 

83 11 
83 23 

^ihfr 

82 14^ 

82 40 

82 50^0 

!•«? 

83 H^^O 

84 36 

84 44 O 

85 20 

85 36 
06 49 

86 40 

87 S3 
87 25 

87 44 

88 15 
88 16 

88 58 

89 6 

88 59 

88 59 
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130 

130 

130 

130 

131 

131 

131 

132 

132 

133 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

136 

136 

138 

138 

188 

211 

811 

209 

208 

208 

208 

207 

207 

206 

206 

206 

205 

205 

204 

203 

203 

203 

202 

801 

201 

201 

801 

201 

201 

198 

197 

197 

195 

197 

195 

194 

194 

193 

193 

192 

192 
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UNITED STATES, continued. 

Gnuid.Gosier, Middle of *••••••••» • ••. 

Breton Island, Middle of- •••••. 

,Pas9 a rOutre of the Missi^ppi ••••••• < 

" Bar of the Balize, or S.E. Paas of the Missisippi. 
South Pass of the Missisippi ; the Bar*.* *.•••••. 

S.W. Pass of the Missisippi i the Bar* • • 

NEW;ORLEANS [31.]. 

Racoon Point •• • « 

Point Fierro or Defer, near Atchafalaya Bay • • « 

Bayou Constant^, Entrance of ~. • 

Biver Mermentau, Entrance of* • • • • . 

Mouth of the Sabine • 



MEXICAN STATES and SEA. [32; 40.J . 

Culebras Point, Entrance of Galveston Bay •[33.]* • 

Bar of 8. Bernardo • 

Pasa del Caballo ' .'. 

Mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte [34.] * * * • 

Rio de'S. Fernando, or del Tigre '*'* 

Boquillos Cerradas '• • 

Barra de Santander • 

Barra del Toido .•*•..• 

Bab ov Tampico •*•* ••*[35.]**** 

Cape Roxo 4**.*. ••••.^••, • 

TanguijO Shoal « ' 

Shoal of Tuspan • '• 

River Tuspan, Entrance of • • 

Monte Gordo • 

If unfa Piedras, or Rocky Point * * • •••••• 

Punta Delgada *• «• •••• 

Bemal Poiot • • • • • • '• 

Point Zempoala • • • 

Punta Gorda **• ••••• 

Lighthouse of S. Juan de Ulna • • • [36.] • • * * 

VERA CRUZ, Centre of the Town • * * • . * *.*:** 

Cofre de Perote • '• •'. .'.*•'• .'. 

Peak of Orizaba, or Orizava •.'.••.......•.■ 

Anegada de Fuera, or Outer Anegada* •' • • *'* 

Point Salao Chico ••••.'••.•••• 

Point of Anton Lizardo '. • •[ST.] • • • • 

Alvarado, the Bar of* * • •'• • 

Roca Partida, or Cleft Rock ••••*• . . • • 

Point of S. Juan • • . ; . 

2^ Baraia 

Barra de Goascoalca* ^ • * • '• . ' 

River Tupilco, Entrance of v '. . .".• 

Barra de Chiltepeque *.•..•••«• 

Barra de S. Pedro • * * * * * . .•* . 

Punta de Xicalango, at the entrance to Laguna [38.] 
Puerto Escondido, or Hidden Harbour *•••*••'••• 

Javinal Point* •••• • •'• • • 

Champoton ...•.••«.•...•••. * 

Cahpeche', Town of *•*..;••• • 

jaina *•• '*..•*.. ••.•••.•.•.■.■.'•*.•••.* 



.Point Desconocida 

Monte No-te-perderas, near Piedras Point • * [39.] 
Castle of Sisal ...•••• 



Latitude 


Longitude 




North. 


West. 


Page. 


®^ / ' 
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20 30 


89 10 





192 


29 28 


89 18 





192 


29 13 


89 10 





186 


29 5 27 


89 8 





189 


28 58 


89 14 





190 


28 58 


89 30 





190 


89 57 45 


90 8 





183 


29 1 


90 57 





182 


29 18 


91 26 





182 


29-30 


92 34 





182 


29 30 


^ 93 





181 


29 87 


93^57 





180 


29 10 


96 1 





180 


29 


96 50 





179 


28 12 


97 24 





179 


23 55 


^ 97 24 





178 


25 22 


97 35 





178 


25 


97 45 





178 


23 46 6 


98 2 





178 


22 52 


97 55 





178 


22 15 56 


97 50 


18 


176 


21 36 


, 97 18 





175 


21 4 6 


97 14 





175 


20 55 


97 6 





175 


20 50 


97 15 





175 


20 19 


96 51 





175 


20 


96 34 





175 


19 51 


96 28 





175 


19*40 


96 25 





175 


19 30 


96 21 





175 


19 14 62 


96 10 


30 


175 


19 12 15 


96 7 


12 


164 


19- 11 40 


96 7 30 


162 


19*32 54 


97 8 





162 


19 2 17 


97 12 15 


163 


19 7 30 


95 53 





161 


19 


95 66 





160 


19 8 45 


95 56 


25 


160 


18 45 


95 42 





159 


18 43 


95 2 





159 


18 18 O" 


94 S3 





159 


18 10 


94 30 





159 


18 10 


94 17 





159 


18 U *0 


93 21 


0' 


159 


18 26 20 


92 59 





159 


18 40 


92 25 





143 


18 41^0 


91 50 





143 


19 6 


91 8 





143 


19 12 


90 53 





143 


19 23 


90 40 





143 


19 51 16 


90 28 


15 


154 


•2013 6 


90 25 





143 


20 47 


90 21 





143 


21 10 


90 5 


30 


142 


21 10 30 


90 3 





142 
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MEXICAN STATES and SEA^ continued. 

Sisal Reef; 9 feet [Sg.]'- •• 

Merida •••• ••• 

Vigia de Chubuma 

Vigia de Ygil • 

Vigia de Telchaac • 

Vigia de Sla. Clara •..••... 

Entraoce of the Rio Largartos, or Lizard River • • • • 
Cape Catoche of the new charts, or North point of 

Jolvas Isle •••• ••• 

Cape Catoche of the old charts ; old buildings • • • • 

hk Contoy ; North point 

Isle Milg;ere ; stone buildings on south point •••... 
IslaCancun; South point ...•• 

CAMPECHE BANK, &c. 

Negrfllo, seen in 1806 • 

Aigas Bank, seen in 1818 •••• 

Vigia, seen in 1800 • ••• 

Bozo Rocks, 1818 • • • 

Alacranes, the South Point 

Arenas or Sandy Isle • 

Baxo Nuevo, or New Shoal • 

Madagascar Shoal ; East end • • . • [39.] • • • • 

■ West end • •• 

The Triangle, the S.E. Point 

Spey Bank and Kay 

The Obispo, or Bishop's Shoal • 

The Areas, the Centre of « • • 

Cabezo, or Rocky Head 



Latitude 
North. 


LoDffitude 
West 


Page. 


O / 


J 


O 1 II 




21 20 44 1 


90 36 


145 


20 55 





89 43 


140 


21 18 


30 


89 34 


142 


21 20 . 


30 


89 25 


142 


21 22 





89 17 


142 


21 22 





88 59 


143 


21 36 





88 12 


141 


21 35 30 


87 6 30 


141 


21 33 





86 59 40 


141 


21 32 





86 48 45 


140 


21 12 


15 


86 43 15 


140 


21 2 





86 47 9 


140 


23 25 





90 12 37 


148 


24 3 


30 


89 42 


149 


24 6 





90 5 


149 


24 6 





91 7 


150 


22 22 





89 40 


146 


22 7 





91 24 


148 


21 50 





91 55 


■ H7 


21 26 


6 


90 17 30 


Note. 


21 26 


18 


90 18 48 


_ 


20 53 





92 10 


147 


21 2 





92 12 30 


147 


20 30 





92 10 


147 


20 14 





91 StS 


146 


20 4 





92 8 


147 



GENERAL REMARK ON THE TABLE. 

This Table is to be considered as we consider a General Chart ; that is, as constructed 
by the aid of various observations and determined points, the intervals being regulated 
hereby, and supplied from subordinate documents. We do not profess to give it.as a 
collection of points wholely determined by observation ; and it is, therefore, necessarily 
defective : but, defective as it is, we humbly trust that it will be fpund sufficient to rectify 
very numerous errors which exist in precediug tables ; and which, having been mUtaken 
for auihoritiesy have misled thousands ; many, perhaps, to destruction. Tlie principal 
authorities on which this table is founded, are described either iii our ' Memoir ' on the 
Adantic Ocean, or in the following Notes ; and we shall be happy to receive information 
ibr its future impvovement. 



Since our first Edition we have, however, been able to supply many deficiencies ; and 
partial Surveys of different parts of the Republican coast, with new Surveys of the West 
Indies, have furnished many acceptable corrections ; so that we can hardly imagine that 
an error in latitude^ amounting to more than two minutes, can, in any instance, he found. 
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Xvi NOTES CW ttfE *R'eCEt)iKfe» TABLE. 
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N0:T:ES 

REFERRED TO IN THE PBECEDINGTABLE^ INCLUDING ALSO 

VARIOUS INFORMATION 

ACaUIRED SINCE THJE. EDLLOWING PART or THE 

VORK WAS PRTNTEU, ^ 



1.— BERMUDAS.^Anterior to the year 1804 the Beimttdas were laid down ebi^ider- 
ably to the eastward of their true position, even in works considered as <»f high authonm 
In 1803 the points of these isles were' given to the* Editor of this work by Mr. Murdo 
Downie, Master of H.M.Ship St. AlhanX and' they have since appeared, as so given, in 
the Memoir on the Atlantic, It may be seep, on reference, that these do not vary, in ^ 
material degree, from those now given in the' tablej which will be found to accorcl whl| 
the actual Survey of the islands, made by Captain Htinf, It.N. between the years 178$ 

and 1797. , u ^ ^li* • • • v 

Mr. Downie's longitudes, from the mean of mfferent omnvers^ are three minutes leaf 

West than Captain Kurd's ; but obaenriaitioBfs taken in H.M.S. Nkmeri^ CapUuH-Sibly^in 

1822, appear to, confirm th^ latter* ' A' chrdnomete'r, in excellent ofder^^ by run from 

Balifei; (see nextiiote,) gfive.649 48' ^''forUe longitude of the 'crane at the doc^-yard^ 

in Iieland'iii Island ;. and this result' wajs verified between Jan. 1, and April 9, of tiiefoV 

lowing year, 1823. 

We have been the more par^cular in this statement^ because, in a table lately published> 
<he longitudes of these points have beeii' given' from four to seven minutes farther West ; 
wlricb, as above shown, may be considered as incorrect. Wreck Hill, in the table alluded 
to, is given in 64° 67' 21" W. instead of 64*> 50' 0". 

The population of the Bermudap, voooijiing to rttunts m^e; ih 1832, amounted to, 
ivhites, 3,900 ; coloured, firee, 740 ; negroes, then slaves, 4,600. Total, 9,24Q. . 

Widi die Remarks on these islands) by Mr. Dunsterville, given in pages It and 12, th^ 
feilowing, since made, may be included :— 

« The land, generally, of these islands, is low ; yet there are many parts, as Otiii' JJUli 
Mount Langtm^ the north part of 5<» Georges and St, DavitTs, that may be seefa in clearf 
wea&er, five leagues off. The isles, as showti hereafter, are surrounded by most dangerou^ 
reehy the S:E. side excepted^ which may be approached wi^im a mile, until abreast of th^ 
N.B. poiht, called St. VaM's Head. Off this Head, pilots are readily obtained by' dtei» 
p^mii^ the usual' signal. The government )>ilots may be known by a narrow Wue bnigeei' 
with abroad arrow in whitft therein. * , ' 

From the S.W., the Bermudas appear, when at four leagues distant, Hke an assemblage 
of detached islands. On approaching, from that quarter, the signal station on Gibb's Hill 
will soon be recognized. On arrival nesx St. George's, and in founding St. David's Head, 
you will find one or more pilots in .waiting. Kocky ground extends about half ^mile fi^^m 
the Head^ but the eye will be a sufficient guide for avoiding it. The soundings along the 
N.E. side of the leef give sufficient warning, but a vessel luiould not stand into less tbu| 
ten fathoms. From 23 or 24 fathoms^ tne depths shoalen gradually on approacbio^ 
the reef. • • 

There is anchorage without the Narrows, on a spot called Five^fatham-'Hokf with St. 
Catharine's Point about W.N.W., and St. David's Head S. J W.; but, in letting go the 
anchor, look out for a dear spot. 

In proceeding for the Narrows, the first buoy seen, which is chequered, is the leading 
buoy mr the fiiirway. In the Narrows are 6 and 7 fathoms of water ; here you leave the 
white bdoys on the starboard, and the black on the larboard side. 
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I M foa intend anchoring in MMrrey*i Anekaragf^ bring 8t Catharine's Point to bear 
I East; Ae signal staff at St Geoig8*s3. by E. i £., In 9} Athomi^ chalk bottom, at a 
qnarter of a mile offshore. From this ancnoiage to Ittland Itbmd^ where the men of war 
lie^ is about S.W. bv S. to abreast of Mount lAngton, the goveroor's country residence^ 
keeping the shore aoout one quarter of a mile distant, and going with a leading wind in* 
ibore of the buoys, which are placed on shoal corally spots. When Ireland bears about W« 
by N.y yon then haul for the island, passing betwixt two.corallv spots, nearly abreast the 
Adminu^s hoiu^, which are both buoyed. In clear weather all the ree& are readily dis- 
oeroed, and may be a?oided with a common degree of care. From Murray's anchorage 
to Irdand you nare, in the channel, 7 and 6 fathoms. 

During the sammer months, fropd April to September, the winds prevail from S.S.E. to 
S.W. Tnennometer 80^ to 84°. About the latter end of Septeinber the northerly winds 
Mt in, when the thermometer falb to 1<P and 74° ; quite a bracer for the constitution. 
The rise of tides at springs is about 5 leet, nekps 2 or 3 feet High water at Ireland fiiU 
and change a! 8 o'clock. The tide in the naiiows sets from one to two miles in the hour. 

The height of Gibbs' Hill signal station is about «00 feet : of Wreck Hill about 150. 
On the S.E. side is a laige space of sand, caUed MkUUeton A^, which is very remarkable. 
Tbe North Rock is about 6 feet high, 20 feet long, and 6 feet nvide : here the currents are 
itroiw and verv variable ; but mostly to the eastward in the offing. 

Abranch puot has 3s. per day, with allowance of provision, and one dollar per loot 
fer'any government ship. 

Some additional Remarks on the seasons of Bermuda, by Mr. H. Davy, of H. M. S. 
CermoaUiif may be found in the third volume of the present work, page 40, added to 
whKh is a. description of the route, during winter, from those islands to Barbadoes and 
Oianada. 

Mr. Davy, in his recent description ^f the passages of the CamwaUit^ has noticed thal^ 
in tbe spring of the year a great number of whales visit the Bermudas t and, on the 
soothens'- side , the sea, for a considerable distance, abounds with them. They are generally 
la the offing during the day, but by night they come close in shore and about the reefs; 
where the boots are in waiting for day-light, 'and are engaged in whaling between that and 
ten o'clock. In 1838, the Comwallis arrived at the. Bermudas, and was there during a 
l^t part of tbe season, which is from March to June. There are twelve boats belonging 
to four companies, who are generally successful, and consider 15 fish as good work. Th6 
arbale is a great boon to the Bermudians, and the season is one of feasting and enjoyment. 

The islands being supplied principally from America causes the price of provisions to 
be high. Tbe charge for meat is lOd. to Is. per lb. It is seldom, therefore, that the mass 
af inhabitants, the black population, can procure such food. The whale then is every 
thing to theni, and the moment he is landed the carcase becomes public property ; a red 
pendant is hoisted at all the signal stations, whereupon tlie people proceed to the spot, and 
w^ proper tastruments cut out large blocks of it, taking from where they like and as much 
as they wish for. They are particularly fond of whale beef, and speak of it as excellent. 
•The proceeds of the remainder are sufficient to keep hundreds of people until the return- 
hig season. 

FiUtagBf &c. Castle Harbour is nearly filled up, is yearly becoming more so, and St 
George's is not fit for large vessels. Murray's anchorage, and that at Clarence Cove and 
Orassy Bay, are, therefore, the only places nt for men of war. The channels leading tO 
them are intricate, and to be tiiken by the native pilot only, whose sight becomes so 
inatrud^ as to stand forward and looking through the water, uiread the shoals with perfect 
nfe^. '{See page 10.) Moorings of the heaviest description are laid down for the fia^ 
diip, and it will be seen that it is the most singular anchorage perhaps in the world.^ 
(M^ i, 1839.) 

On the 6th of July, 18S9, a respectable body of merchants, &c., assembled at the town 
bal^ to lake into consideration the propriety of erteting lighthouses on the islands, in con- 
•equence of the number of vessels, chiefly /brs^gii, which had been lost upon the reefs in 
Ike vicinity. Within ten years more than fifty vessels had been stranded upon them. A 
copy of tile proceedings was sent to the governor, and there can be no doubt that his Ex^ 
calency, the author of ** The Lam ofSiomUf'* will strenuously recommend, to her 
'Majesty's government, the adoption of a prcject so interesting to humanity. 

In page 1 1, line 9, from the bottom, for reefed topsail, read reefed foresail : and add, 
'We were lying-to on the starboard tack. 

Vtaebjrom Bermuda for Jamaicai bv the Mona Passage, have been recommended to 
take the fiirst set in of the northerly winds as die most fe.voiable time for proceeding. The 
'. • " e best 
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beat course is S. by W., allowing for variation one quarter of a point west for 300 mite ; 
no variation the next ^00, and one quarter of a point east to Porto«rico, &c. More upon 
this subject may be found in our second volume, for the Sea of the Antillas. 

2. SABLE ISLAND. — In page 13, hereafter, is a note indicating that Sable Island may 
probably lie more to the eastward than the position assigned by M. des Barres' Survey : 
It may be added that a similar statement assigns for the latitude of its southertimost point 
430 56 J', instead of 44®; the easternmost sandhill in 43° 59' 5" N. and 59=* 44' W; : the 
westernmost sapdhill in 43° 56' 42" N. and 60° Qi' W. We can only repeat that, in 
approaching, all caution and attention to the lead are required ; for these ^ conflicting 
statements afford no decision. 

The Signals established at Sable Island, noticed in page 1 4, and used to communicate 
with the island by any vessel visiting or passing it, as latterly arranged, are as follow r-~ 

A flag at main topmast or foregallant mast-head, denotes All well on board. 

mainmast-head, «•••.... •••«••••• Are there any wrecks ? 

main gaff, • •«..• Can a boat get off 1 ' 

main gaff, half-hoisted, .•..••••••••.. How many parsons on shore ? 

main rigging, • Vessel in distress. 

foretopmast head, • Vessel coming to the island. 

fore rigging, ,.., Are yea in want of provisions ? 

A flag at the mast-head in the island, l^et a boat will be off immediately. 

the mast-head, if kept flying, All well on shore. 

the East yard-arm, Are you coming to the island t 

the same, half-hoisted A boat cannot get off. 

the West rard-arm, • Not in want of provision. 

the same, naif-hoisted, In want of provision. 

.One Ball or more, East yard-arm, ••• Ten persons for each ball. 

West yard-arm, One wreck or more. 

A flag under one ball or more. West yard-arm. One or more of H.M. Ships. 
A pendant under one ball or more. West yard « 

arm, ....•• ••• One of H.M. packets. 

The Flag; used on the Island is red, white, and blue, horizontally^ A Union Jack, or 
any other flag, is used by the vessel. 

Any of the above signals, when made, should remain up ten or fifleen minutes, or until 
answered. A gun flred, particularly in hazy weather, will draw the attention of the in- 
habitants. All other flags must be down when making signals. (April, 1837.) ' 

The following report on the changes in the form and extent of Sable Island, since the 
year 1811, was addressed to the Collector of Customs at Halifax, in 1837, by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Darby. See pages 13 — 16. 

On the 30th of September, 1811, there was a severe gale of wind from S.S.E. that 
washed away all the dry part of the N.W. Bar, extending 44 miles N.W. from the high 
part of the island, and half a mile broad. The greater part of it was covered with grass, 
and on the outer part of it was a hill, elevated about 25 or 30 feet above the level of the 
sea, and on which the rigging and sails of a brig that was wrecked there that summer were 
placed for safety ; but these were all lost when it washed away. There is now, over 
the same extent of Bar 4 or 5 fiithoms of water. The sea has been reducing the western 
end both since and before that time, at the rate of nearly one sixth of a mile annually. 

'Easterly, southerly, and S.S.W. winds set a rapid current along shore in shoal water, to 
the W.N.W. and N.W. ; that is, along the shore of the western end of the bland, but not 
the eastern nor middle, as there the current, with southerly and S.W. winds, sets to the 
eastward. The natural tendency of the flood-tide is toward the coast. When, it strikes 
the island it flows to the eastward, over the N.E. Bank, and to the westward, over the 
.N.W. Bank, and passes the west end, in a .N.W^ direction, so rapidly that it carries th^ 
sand with it ; and the hills of the west end being high and narrovv, they are undermined at 
their base by it, and tumble down some thousands of tons of sand at a time. This the 
current beneath catches, and sweeps away to the N.W., increasing the bank. So soon as 
this current passes the extreme point of the dry bar, it tends more across the bank to the 
N.E. ; the motion of the sea contributing to keep the sand in motion ; the current carries 
Vjt to the N.E., and spreads to the N.W.'? 

Although across the bank from the island, to the distance of 15 or 20 miles to the N.W«, 
there is a flood and ebb tide, the flood setdng to the N.N.E., the ebb to the S.S.W., the 
flood comes over a broad flat bottom until it arrives at the highest ridge of the Bar^ bring. 

ing 
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nig the sand with it so far. It then finds a deep water suddenly to the eastward of the 
Bar, and its strength is as suddenly lost : the waters pitching over this bank settle gently in 
deep water, and the sand going with the current does the same, and keeps the eastern edge 
of tne bar and the bank very steep ; but to the southward and westward it is flat and 
sli^low. 

The ebb-tide setting gently to the southward and westward, meets the steep side of the 
bank ; and, rising above it, passes over and increases in strength^ merely levelling the sand 
that had been brought up by the last flood. It does not carry it back until the next flood 
comes, which brings up a fresh supply from the washing of the island ; and so alternately the 
sand changes with every flood ana ebb tide. The consequence is, that although the west 
end is'several miles to the eastward of where it was in 1811, yet the shoalest or eastern 
part of the bar or bank has the same bearing from the dry land that it had then, which 
plainly shows that the bar and bank have increased eastward as fast as the island has de- 
creased in tbe same direction. But the distance of the outer breakers has not increased 
more than about two miles; in 1829 their whole distance from the land being from 10. to 
14 miles, in rough weather bearing N.W. from the island. There is a passage across tlie 
Bar inside, above four or five miles broad, with 3 or 4 fathoms of water. 

Since 1811, or in about 26 years, an extent of 4| miles of high land has been washed 
away, which averages rather better than one sixth of a mile every year^ In the last few 
years it is nearer to one fourth of a mile every year, owing to the land being much narrower 
than it was in the first fifteen years of the elapsed time. The whole of the island that 
does not wash away grows in height : the most windy seasons cause the greatest elevation 
of parts where loose sands can be blown on to them ; but the island, in general, becomes 
narrower. 

The eastern end of the island has not wasted much in length since my knowledge of it, — 
nearly 30 years. The high land (about a mile of it) has blown down with the wind, 
(but not washed down with the sea, as at the west end,), and now there is a low bare sandy 
beach, extending in a N.£. direction from the high land about tliree miles. I think about 
one mile of this was high land, or sand hills, thirty years ago ; the other two miles were 
formed by a low sandy beach, as at present r the elevated portion of the one mile of course 
has been blown into the sea, and gone to increase the shoal water on the Bar, being carried 
there by a strong flood-tide setting to the N.N.E. The Bar itself extends from the dry 
part E.N.E., and at the distance of 12 or 14 miles from- the high land, a very shoal spot 
always breaks, except when dry, at which time s6als may be observed lying on it. Between 
this spot and the land is a passage about five or six miles wide, with from 3 to 4 fathoms 
of water in it. This bar and bank are also very steep on the north western edge, and 
shallow and flat in the opposite directions. The Bar travels to the northward and eastward 
slowly, the N.W. Bar travels to the northward rapidly. The variation of the compass, by 
amplitudes, on the 9th of February, 1837, was 20° 22' W. and I think increasing. 
' ' The lake in the island fills up very fast, genersdly by sand blowing into it fiom all direc- 
tions, and partially by the sea flowing over the south coast in many places in heavy 
weather, and conveying the sand with it. 

The improvements on the island have very much increased within the last few years. 
"When the French frigate was cast away in 1822, the crew, all except the officers, had to 
cook and live in the little hollows and sheltered spots about the island, from tlie want of 
buildings to cover them ; and yet they were grateml and uncomplaining. I have since seen 
Eoglishmen with a comfortable honse over their heads, good convenience for cooking, and 
plenty to eat, yet dissatisfied and grumbling. There are now seventeen considerable 
buildings on the island, besides some three or four small ones, that would, upon an occa- 
sioB, afford shelter to 400 or 500 persons." (Signed) Joseph Darby. 

- 3. HALIFAX. — The latitude of the naval yard of Halifax, from observations very care- 
fiilly made by the officers of H.M.S. Niemen, in- 1822, was 44° 39' 37". This was gained 
by eleven meridian altitudes witb the artifidal horizon, and several observations made on 
each side of noon at small intervals ; the mean true altitudes being computed from the 
boor angles. The longitude, 63^ 33' 43", was obtained as the mean result of more than- 
thirty, sets of lunar distances. These observations were made at considerable varieties of* 
temperature, for which corrections were applied, and the index errors of the sextants were 
carefiilly ascertained at each observation. 

We formerly gave the longitude from M. des Barres, &c. as 63*^ 32' 4Q" ; and. therefore 
presume that a statement of 63^^ 37' 48'', which has lately appeared,, is four minutes too 
hi West. 

< 4. SAMBHO* Lighthouse. — In 1823 the officers of the Niemen^ above mentione*' 

m? 
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nade Ae loii|^d« ol 8uiibi6* lk||H €^'9^^!". In taS2 they luiA mwieM 69^ 30' O^^ 
and it was lubseqoemly gained fy them as 68^ SO' 8''. (3Imii 63* S(/ 2^",) M.dcs 
Banrcs gave it aa6S« 31'. We, theielbffe, reject a atatemeol of 63'' B^ 16-' lately pub- 
lished, s .. 

J For the obsenrations made in H.M.8. Niemen, quoted in the pieceding notes, we nre 
ebted to the Master, Mr. Edward Sabben.} 

5. HALIFAX EASTWARD, to the Gtt of CAWSO^The new Directory frf 1h% 
coasts of Newfoundland and NoVa-Scotia, contains a copious description of the laiter fttnb 
Cape Canso westward ; but the following remarks by Mr. Henry Davy^ on proceeding 
from Halifax ea»twardj to the Gut of Canso, may not hie the less acceptable. 

U.M.8. ComwallU^ June 4, 1838. Wind North, with fine weather ; sailed for Am! Oiit 
of Canso. Passed out between the Thromcap and Rock-Head shoals to wttbina cabl^*li 
length of the Thrum-^p bUoy, having 10 fothoms of water. This channel is quite saJef. 
Being dius clear, E.S.E. 27 milies led us to the southward of the Jedore shoals^ then East 
for White Head, wind and Weather looking fiivorable. 

Just to the eastward of Cold Harbour is a remarkable red cliff, making in a wdl-fbriried 
saddle ; the red is bright, and the eastern colist is easily recognised thereby, while tb« 
coast westward of Halifex is known by its whUe cliffs. Strangers running from Jedore to 
Canso should not approach the co^ nearer than ten miles until abreast of Torbay. Thi^ 
is a spHacious bay, haTing Berry Head as its western point and Cape Martlngo its ealterfl^ 
fiye miles apart Whitehead island, immediately to tne eastward of Torbay, is the most re- 
markable land on the coast, and is as a beacon to the pilot ; it stands well out, and from 
ihe westward terminates the eastern view. Being' ten miles south of it, steer N.E. by JEL 
for Canso lighthouse, a tall white building, which makes well out to seaward on a small 
low isle, called Cranberry I$iand, and exhibits a good fixed light The jlighthouse must be 
brought to bear West before keeping away, then steer N.N.W. until Georse Island beai^ 
West, thence N.W. and N.N.W. for Cape Argot^ avoiding the Cerberus Sftoa/, which is 
very dangerous, land directly in the track. Leave it on the larboard hand. Cape Argos i* 
the outennost S.E. point of the Gut of Can^;. It is bold to approach, and .makes luce a 
round islismd. Nautkat Mag. May 183$. 

GULF OF St. LAWRENCE, 

, The Eastern Coasts of New Brunswick and Northern Coasts of Nova-Scotia are i»* 
scribed in our ' Directoi^ for Newfoundland,' &c. published in .1837* but the increasing 
importance of its several harbours demands all recent information which affects them, .anq 
here therefore we introduce the descriptions which follow : — 

- 6. SUEDIAC. — ^The port of Shediac, on the eastern side of the province of New 
Brunswick, possesses the most fevoorable advantages and facilities fcMr estiwlislnng a d«pdi 
imd a communication thence to the Bay of Fundy, for sailing and steam vessels, not esr 
ceeding 16 feet of water, as 18 is to be obtained across the Bar and op to the point lef Le 
Chene, at which place a wharf is to be buil^ the provmcial government hiivii^ akeady 
allotted money for that purpose* A Canal . is in contemplation to communicttto with tlie 
head of the Bay of Fundy, but its exact line is not yet determined on, but proposed b^ 
vrav of Dorchester Isle, a small isle at the entrance of the River Menuamcook, as deei* 
deoly the most eligible: for we are assuved that 12 feet may be found in the entrance of 
that river at low water; and there would consequently be little or no delay over land ; an«t 
moreover the met can easily be dammed up at a little way from its entrance, with a lisft 
of 50 feet of water. Another point cf great importance is that the Memramcool^ is. not 
backed by any heavy stream or reat water ; it b consequently slow in its rise and fiill. * All 
other approadies, by the Peleudiae or -Cumberland Basin, run at a foiious rate, and would 
be attttided with great risk and 4®lay. When this canal is cut, a distance not ex- 
ceeding 16 or 18 mttes, steam boats will be able to effect a passage itom the wharft in St: 
John's to Quebec in 56 or 60 houis, aecoiding |o tiie state of the weather, keJ^^Ct^m 
Chau Hare^ 1839. . 

7.— PICTOU,— Its Roads and Harbour, as described by Mr. Gso. Peacock, master of 
H.M.S. AndromaehCf 1839 : 

** PicTou is a place of rising importance; its timber trade has rather fallen off of late, 
but the working of the coal-mines in the immediate neighbourhood, has opened a very 
brisk trade in that article, which^occupiessoiDe hundreds of vessels^ of laD dimensioils, in 

the 
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Kitlie United States. 

7^ beti mtdbrvcetfi PJc<oii fiiwb is in .7 bdMnas, with the feUowing betringiV-the 
Ughtkotm West; Point Cariboo north ; and Roaring Bull Point S.E. : &e lattei is a bigli 
•bluff, slopinff to Uie southward, and has n small white house on the slope* From this bluC 
a reef extends North, three cables' length, and from Point Cairibou another, west, waaiy 
.liiQf a mile. Here you are Weltered completely from S.£« by the S. round to Norths 
vtd, ip a great measure, as far as N.£. by the island and reeft off it ; in fiict, the only 
.winds that throw in any sea, are those from the S^.,by £. to N.E« by £., and they are 
&ir for running into the Harbour, which may be attempted, inalmostany weather, by shipe 
(drawing from 18 to 20 feet 

To Run 19, bring the small white house to the left of the Lighthouse, and close to it, Ott 
with a long building appearingoff the starboard point up the harbour,* bearing W. | N. ;— 
Iteep them, on until Hearing pull Point begins to be shut in widi the east land, by which 
time you will be pretty close to the low sandy beach on whidi the lighthouse stands. Then 
h^l over to the northward toward a bushy tree standing by itself on the north shore, until 
yon .are in mid-channel between it and the lighthouse point You may then proceed up 
the harbour, west, in mid-channel, toward the point with the building above meudone^ 
jfodf rounding it at a convenient distance, anchor at pleasure off the town in 7: or 8 £ithoms. 
r .Or, if only taking the Harbour for shelter, you. may. anchor any where within the light- 
house in. mid-cbmnel. The holding ground id excellent^ and you are here secure from aU 
winds. 

On the Inner Bar, at high water spring tides are from 22 to 23 feet of water ; on the 
.outer Bar, 5 fruhoms ; between the Bars, 7 and 8 &thbms. The tide on frill and change 
flows at 10 h., add risiBs from 6 to 8 iee^ according to the wind : neaps rise from 3 to 5 
feet The L^hthauie is painted white, and is veiy conspicuous for showing a fixed Ught 

In order to proceed in the night, widi a yessel.of easy draught, bring the light to ben 
W. ^,N. sind steer for it until within about 50 frididms off it, and men haul round it 
gradnaUy, at about that distance, not goong into less than 8 frithoms. 

Pictou appears to me to be a harbour very easy of access and very capacious. The 
roadstead is oertamly one of die best in the'worid, the bottom ctav and mud. There is 
sncboiage under Pictou Island, but it is by no means recommended. This island may be 
seen from a ship's deck 4 or 5 leagues off; a reef extends from its east; end about a mile» 
and from its west end more than half channel over. The 3 frithom bank marked in some 
charts, it is said does not exist*' Nauiieal Magazine^ March 1839. 

In the valuable miscellany just mentioned, of June 1839, are some very interesting 
^ Notes on the St Lawrence Fisheries," by Captain R, Fatrj K.N., and touching on Pictou 
are the following remarks : — 

^ The trade of this port. is rapidly increasing, and the town of New Glatgew^ in the 
neighbourhood of the coal-mines, (distant nearly eight miles from Pictou) promises to be 
ef eonsideraUe importance. Upward of. 30/)00 tons «of coal were exported from, these 
oines in the year preceding our visit, most of which was for the United States, and in 
American bottoois. .There is no fishing carried on in Pictou. The country around, being 
^[ricultufal^ is n^padly knpioving; and the '^nick intercourse by steam with Prince 

Edwaid Island promises to be of great advantege.'' 

. , . ■ ..." • • .1 

SQtiTHERN COAST of NOVA-SCOTU, continued. . 

8. SHELBURN^ or Cape Bosbway Lighthouse. The position given in the table n 
tW of M. pes Barires. Mir. Backhou^ plaices it ferthfr North, as shown in page 26, but 
Reformer, we presuine, is cc^rect » . 

. .9. GAP£ SABX.E and the points to the nurtk^eaUwardmeK formerly given as represented, 
by M. des Barres in 1776, whose longitpde, as well as latitude, appeared to be nearest la 
the truth. .But it mav be. observed that'M. de Cbabert, the French astronomer, ip 17/»8 
pave the latitude of me Cape, from his own obseiyations, as only 43^ 23' 45''; Mr. Jones„ 
m 1829, gave it as 43<' 23' 57" ; Mr. Lockwood, in 1818, gave it as 43^ 27' 40" ; and a 
Chart of the Bay of Fundy, dated 1st May^ 1824, has it even so high as 43^ 28' 10". 
But see the next note*' 



Yl^'tailding lies ta the left of a amail hut remarkable gap in the N. W. land . 

10. SEA^ 
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10. SEAL ISLAND, GRAND MANAN, ficc.^Lieut. Chas. Hare, of the Royal Navy, a 
gentleman whose name we have bad occa^ion^to .mention :v?ith re9pect/ in our former worksr, 
made, in 1828, some observations for determining the latitude of the Southern Seal Jslandsy 
the result of which' is given in our Memoir on the Atlantic ; whence it would appear that 
this island is commonly represented mote than three, miles to the northward of its true 
place. 

Lieut. Hare also made> during the same voyage, outward and homeward, observations 
for determining the latitude of the S.£. side of Uie Grand Manan Itland, which, he con- 
cluded, must confirm, beyond all doubt, that the whole body of that part of the island 
must be brought southerly, in order to be correct. 

At the time this information. was repeived we were doubtiul of its accuracy, so far as 
these remarks affected Grand Manan ; not suspecting that the charts, then recently pub-, 
lished by authority, could possibly be incorrect. 

But, under the orders of Rear Adm. Sir iChas. Ogle, Mr. John Jones, Master of H. M.S. 
Huuar, in 1828, 29, and 30, made a series of observations upon the coasts of Nova* 
Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. from which he places the south point of Seal Island in latitude 
43<> 23' 61'', X^<^nsi^u<^® 65^ 59' 42",) or three miles more to the southward than in the 
late chart 

Again, as to the Grand Manan, Whitehead Isle, on the S.E., is given by Mr. Jones in 
latitude 44* 36' 59'', while in the chart it appears in 44^ 41' 0", or four miles more to the 
northward. Lieut. Hare made the difference about five miles. 

11. YARMOUTH has been recently a place of iticreasing consequence, and appears like 
a rising village of New England. ''The little, red coloured Acadian cottages ave suc- 
ceeded by large frame bouses, neatly painted white ; and the occasional appearance of 
square-rigged vessels and smaller craft in the harbour indicates the rising efforts of a spirit 
of commercial enterprize." 

Yarmouth town consists of a '' street,*' as it is called, of nearly two miles in length, on 
either side of which a respectable dwelling-house occasionally presents itself, separated 
firom its neighbours by long intervals of field or garden. The inhabitants are chiefly the 
descendants of emigrants from New England ; they possess, therefore, by inheritance, a 
spirit of activity which does not appear likely to degenerate upon tlie soil to which it has 
been transplanted. 

The haroour is but indifferent ; although well protected from the swell of the ocean by 
a long neck of land and an island at the entrance. (Captain Moar$omU Jjetters, frotn 
Nova-Scoiiay 1830.) 

12. Bryer Island Lighthouse. — M. des Barres gives Bryer Island as in 44° 22' 5" 
N. and 66° 21' W. ; but we are constrained to follow up the preceding correction of 
Grand Manan, and thus give it more to the southward. Mr. Jones gives the latitude as 
44° 13' 51". 

Point Prim is also given by M. des Barres, as in 44o 45' SO" N. (and 65^ 46' 30" W.) 
four miles higher than Uie latitude given in the table. 

13. .The QUAKO LEDGE is described in page 34, hereafter, and the Tides of the Bay of 
Fundy, generally, in pages 29, 30. But it may be proper to notice that the ledge . has 
several irregular patches of rock lying off its N.E. side; the ledge itself shows at half- 
tide, and dries for about 100 yards ; but at high water, of .co^rimon tides, it has 12 feet 
over it.- At half a mile to the N.E. the' eddies, with the flood, are strong and various ; 
taking a ship's head nearly round the compass in the space of half an hour. The ei}b 
sets, as a true tide, in a W.S.W. direction toward the ledge. The soundings, at about two, 
cables' length around, are from 7 to 14 fethoms, but they shoalen most gradually from 
the N.E. The night tides here, and generally throughout the bay, are highest. At St.' 
John's they are likewise so durins summer ; but the contrary, between the equinoxes, 
during the winter months. — Admiralty Survey. 

14. St. JOHN'S, &c. — M. Des Barres gave the position of the Cape or Point Mas- 
peck, as 45° 18' 27", and 65° 57' 35" W. It will be seen, by reference to the Table, 
that it is now represented nearly 6 miles more to the south ; and this correction, of course, 
sfffects St. John's, and all the coast westward to Pasamaquoddy Bay. 

15. NAHANT ROCK.— (See page 6l.) The Nahant Rock is a remarkable spot; it 
has an hotel upon its summit, which is a place of great resort for the metropolitan New 
Englanders: its area is about a square half mile, and it is distant nearly a mile £:om the 

main 
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main land, to which it is coooected at low water. The grown or ground twell, with its 
majestic heave, is here going on for ever. 

The promontory itself is never wholly left hy the ebh; hut from its western extremity 
there emends a narrow ridge, scarcely broad enough for a horse path, impassable for the 
rocks and sea-weed by which it is matted, and extending just at high water mark from 
Kahant to the main land. Seaward from this ridge, which is only the connection with the 
continent, descends an expanse of sand, left baro six hours out of the tweWe by the re- 
treating sea, as smooth and hard as marble. For threejniles it stretches away without shell 
w stone, a^ surface of white fine-grained sand, beaten so hard by the eternal operation of 
the mrf that the hoof of a horse scarcely marks it, and the heaviest wheel leaves it as 
printless as a floor . of granite. This will easily be understood when we reflect on the 
tremendous rise and fall of the ocean swell, from the very bosom of which, in all its 
breadth and strength, roll in the waves of the flowing tide, breaking down on the beach, 
every one with the thunder of a host precipitated from the battlements of a castle. Nothing 
can be more solemn, than the sound produced by the succession of these plunging surges : 
and, -when the * tenth wave* gathers far out at sea, and rolls onward to the shore, first with 
a giassy and even swell, as if some mighty monster were lurching inland beneath the water, 
and then, bursting up into foam with a front like an endless and sparry crystal wall, it ad- 
vances and overwhelms every thing in its progress, till it breaks with a centupled thunder 
on the beach. Notes of a Traveller, 1835. 

16. BOSTON. — According to the statement of an officer which we have lately received, - 
the longitude of the State House at Boston is 7^ 27' 16'' West of Hali&x. Assuming; 
therefore, the latter as given in the' table, (63^ 33' 40",) this will give the State House in 
71^ 0' 56", which confirms the longitude given in the table, firom the observations of the 
members of the Philadelphian Society^ &c. 

17. GEORGE'S SHOAL and Bank.— (Pages 55—58.) George's Shoal and Bank 
have been admkably surveyed by Captain Chas, Wilkes, of the U. S. Navy, and the officers 'Y 
under his direction ; as shown by the chart, on a large sode^ published by order of the Navy 
Commissioners in 1837. 

By this survey it appears that the general direction of the. shoal ground is N.W. by N. 
and S.E. by S^ and it. extends 13 miles in length and from one to two miles in width ; the 
depth of water within this space being 10 fothoms and less, but very irregular. The 
two shoalest places are between 41° 40' 13" and 41° 40r 33" N. and 67o 44' 10" and 
67° 40' 30" W. and are knolls of hard sand, having upon them, at low tide, 1 5 feet of water. 
With the exception of these two places the shoal may be crossed in any part by an ordinary- 
sized vessel without danger. There is a rip usually the whole length of the shoal, and at 
times heavy breakers on the shoalest places. 

The time of high water at the full and change of the moon is half past ten o'clock* The 
flood tide sets, first part N.N.W. latter part N. by £. by compass, and runsiour hours and 
a half: die ebb sets first part S.S.E., latter part S. by W., and runs five hours and a half. 
Time in changing, including slack water, from half an hour to two hours. The rise and 
fell of the tide is seven ie^ 

The tide in changing always goes round firom North to South by East, and from South 
to North by the West, or round with the sun. Greatest velocity of the current, 2 knots 
6 fathoms. Variation, 8° 15' W. ' ^ ^ 

A comparison of the preceding with former descriptions, given hereafter, afibrd strong 
reasons for supposing that the shoals are continually in a shifting state. , 

18. NEW YORK.— The particulais on which the position of New York has been esta- 
blished, are given in the Memoir on the Atlantic^ note 8, page 38. Mr. Simeon Dewitt, 
in his valuable Survey of the State of Nev« York, 1802, gave the longitude of the city as 
74° 3' W. from Greenwich ; 1° 6' E. from Philadelphia, and 2° 54' E. from Washington, 
Captain (since Sir John) Franklin, R.N., from his observations in 1825, gave th^ 
position of New York as 40° 42' 7" N., and 74® 1' 15" W. Variation at the same time, 
1° 30'48" W. The latter is generally assumed as 3° W. ; and, upon mature consideration, 
we presume that the longitudes given in the Table are correct. 

In September 18379 it was reported that a new channel had been found leading over*the 
Bar into Uie Harbour of New York. *' It lies to the east of the channel hitherto known 
and used, and is not far distant from the Long Island sliore. It is of commodious width, 
averaging about a quarter of a mile, and saves tliree or four miles of the distance. But the 
. great advantage which it presents is, that it allows entrance and departure from the port 
durmg the prevalence of winds which now forbid either. In tempestuous weather, whc^ ^ 
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access by the etiannd hitherto used is impossihle, Tesseb vm enter by tlMDewlynliscovered 
one ; and, anchoring in the Upne-sboe formed by Sandy flook| Staten Islmidy m>A U&e 
New Jersey shore, may wait in safety for a pilot. 

** The danger of an approach to the port is thus happily and greatly lessened. It Is 
wngnlar that, with such an immense commerce as is continually arriting and departing, 
the existence of so commodious an entrance should have remained unnoticed in our charts, 
and tmlnewn to the most experienced navigators of these parts. It mav be, however,' 
(that the advantages of this discovery will not ef tend to vessels of large burthen. We hare 
bee<i told tliat tl^ water, in the shallowest part, is 17 feet at low tide.'' New York JSven- 

19. NORRITON.— Norriton is an inland town, about 16 miles to the N.W. of Philadel-^ 
dbia, celebrated for the observatory of that excellent astronomer, Dr. David Rittenhoose, 
The longitude of this observatorjr was given in the Requisite Tables of 1781, as it notir 
atands in our Table ; and there is some reason for believing that it stands rather to .tba 
^oittoard than to the westward of this meridian : nevertheless, both in the English and 
French Tables, tubiequmtlv published, we find Norriton in 76<> 28' 30" and 75^ 33' 4S'\ 
These results are recorded here for the satisfaction of future observers. In the obsef^«»^* 
toiy, near his mansion-house. Dr. Rittenhouse was interred, agreeably to his request, io 
June, 1796: and <*here," says his brother philanthropist. Dr. Rush, '* shall the phtlo- 
aophers of future ages resort to do homage to bis tomb; and children, yet unborn, shall 
pomt to the dome which covers it, and exulting, say, * There Uu our JRiitenkomeJ ** 

20. CAPE HEN RY.*~The latitude of Cape Henry seems to have been veiy satisfactorilj 
ascertained between 36^ bef 15" and 36<».56' 45"; but the longitude is still deduced 
by means of the best maps and charts from that of Washington, as shown in the neat 
note. 

81. CITY OF WASHINGTON.-^By an act of the Hoase of Assembly of Pennsytvania; 
dated Idth of Maich^ 1816, it was enacted that a new survey «f that starte, oaa very large 
scale, should be made and published, under the orders of the surveyoivgefteial : and it 
appi^ that, foi^ this purpose, the longitude adopted by the sunreyor-^neral, as ttie true 
longitude of Washington^ is that given in our Table, which is 77^ (/SO" West fitMdi 

wM^pMtead^ Not long ago Washington was repsesented considerably mora to ^e West ; 
-but its assumed position has progressively advanced from 77^ 16' to 77^ 0', aial it ' wgy» 
^ MsiUyrfcates. The longitude of the centre of the city, as deduced by Mr. Wm. Lana- 

irt, from a great number of observations made by him, and transmitted to the Astrono* 
«iical Society of London, in 1822, is only 76^ 55' 30" 45'" West of Greenwich, ^^e- 
latitude of the same point, 38** 52' 45". iShoiild this loayitudoi hergaftcr^. pnaxa-oarrsct, 
<Df which, at nrosont, wa max rptsonably d aw btA ^he- po s iti wnjf Cape Hemy, Ike., aaoat 
«oe as^usled acoSmnig^. 

^ttllr. Dewitt- be c onc ct ia g i v i ng the d ifferance betxeen New Yodi and Washingtoa 
laa flP 54', (us^noU IB,) ths^wdHtiv^lbdtntedltJ^^ 

22. ROANOKE New laLsr.— It appears by the charts that there was formerly an inlet 
*oppo6ite to Roanoke Island, 3( leagues to the northward of the New Inletf but which is 
mow grown up. The bar of the latter lies in the situation denoted by the Table, (35^ 37' 
N., and 75° 26' W.) or very nearly so ; and we perc^ve that, by an error in copying, 
at is nnlttdiily mis-stated in page 118y which will, of oouxse, be corrected by ^e cburteous 
jreader. \ 

23. CHARLESTON.— <&e paget 125—8^ In the report of Commissioners chaq^ 
with the examination of harbours south of the Chesapeake, with a view to their comparative 
lacifities, &c., dated Febraary, 1837, it is stated that the Bar of the Harbour of Charleston 
'IS the main obstacle to its present usefulness as a naval station; for being deficient in depdi 
'of water, no vessels lai^r than sloops of water can pass, and they only at high tides, and 
with a smooth sea. ^ 

This Bar, which is of sand, forms an almost continuous chain of breakers, running 
nearly parallel with the coast, for 9 or 10 miles. The tides and freshes of Uie river have 
-broken through thb barrier, and four channels have been formed for the discharge of the 
waters. Hiiee of them are now incapable of beine navigated by large vessels, and Iba 
fourth, the main channel, is liable to great changes from heavy gales. Within twenty yeafs 
this main channel ha been edtife^y removed from its former site. It is displaced by more 

than • 
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Uau ^alf a mile ; and where formerly passed ia security ships of 17 and 18 feet draught 
of water, now rolls a dangerous breaker : but, in contemplating the possible obliteration 
of the present ship-channel by the deposit of some future gale, it may not be regarded as 
a Itsting injury to the port ; for it may be expected that a new, more convenient, and 
peihs^ deeper, cbannel may be effected by obstructions in the tide-way, which shall guide to 
a giren point, on the Bar, the vast and swift column of water composing its freshes and 
ebb. Such has been observed to be the action presented by a fortification now erecting in 
the river, whidi has already, though incomplete and not very extensive, caused, in the 
opinion of pilots, the overfall channel to be considerably deepened. The effect of so much 
power, directed on such an easily-moved substance as this bar, when aided by dredging 
ouicfaines, cannot be questioned. The noble harbour within, sufficient in every respect to 
accomifiodat^ a large' fleet, and of the heavieist draught, the great seat of southern wealth and 
aoutfiem Commerce, all seem to bespeak for it a generous expenditure of the national trea- 
sw^. Charleston is now considered accessible with a draught of 17^ feet ; but, with the 
aid of steaiD, a good tide, and smooth water, a ship drawing 18} feet may be safely con- 
<hicted. The average rise of the tide is six feet, which is increased or diminished by the 
violence and duration of the seaward or landward winds ; and this rise and exterior in- 
fldetfce is applicable to all the harbours of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Cbabi.£Ston LiGHTfiousE. — In our Memoir on the Atlantic Ocean we have stated the 
position of this lighthouse as 329 40' 49" N. and 79° 52' 0" W. on the authority of Mr. Jas. 
£lford, a respectable mathematician of Charleston ; but it appears, from recent documents, 
that this must be too far west ; and we now assign longitude 79^ 44', or 79^ 45' only. 
•Same-years ago Mr; Jas. Finlaison, Mr. R. N., on effecting a passage in a King's ship from 
tl^ft southward^ said, ** In lat 31^ 34', long. 79^ 54', soundings 20 fkthoms, the cur^e^t set 
us through at the rate of 3 miles an hour ; steering from that N. ^ W. to N.N.E., until we 
arrived at Charleston Bar, soundings regularly decreasing until we anchored in 6 fathoms 
off Charleston Bar, with the lighthouse bearing W. by N. 7 miles ; Sullivan's Island N.W. 
} W. 7 miles. The latitude and longitude where we anchored were as follow : lat. 
82*^ 42' N., long. 79° 46' W., by mean of three chronometers. The tide is regular, and rises 
7 feet. Variation 1^ 30' £. The soundings are regular from the anchorage to the distance 
of 90 miles, steering from E. i N. to E. by N., from 6 fathoms to 36, when we left off 
sounding." f(\AJ^%tJt^t^^\ 

24: PORT ROYAL SOUND and Harbour of BEAUFOBT.^This port was surveyed 
by lieut. -Stockton in 1826. The Sound (page. 128) is sufficiently deep and capacious ta 
aocon»Bodate the largest fleets, but like all the porta south of the Chesapeake, is impeded by 
a bar. at its .entrance. From the outer edge of the Bar, northwestward and northward 
to Beaufort, the distance is more than 20 miles. The Bar. has an average depth of 17 feet, 
winch .permits, with a: full tide^ the passage of a frigate. 

A bank, nearly a mile and a half long, from N.W. to S.E., and neatly dry at low water, 
prevents an access to the town of Beaufort, which stands on the east «de of the river; 
but below it, to the south, the depths in mid*channel are from 1| to 5 and 6 fathoms. 

25. SAVANNA. (Page 129) The Bar at the mouth of Savanna River is the deepest 
aod most acce^ible of; any on the Southern coast. The average depth f^ 19 feet at low 
water; and hence, vrith a full tide a frigate may pass in safety. But, although thus 
&vored at the entrance, these advantages are soon lost in ascending the river. The first 
point of effectual defence, salubrity, and locality, for a navy yard is Cockspur Island, 
situate five miles within the bar^ and. two miles within the river ; but a frigate cannot reach 
this point, by r^ison of an extensive sand-bank half a mile below it, on which but 14 feet 
at low water>. can .be obtained. In ascending still farther up the shoals are freq[uent, and 
have less water ; and ttie river, af first buckish, b^^omes fresh ; and hence being surrounded 
by vaishts, it is in summer unhealthy^ liv'Jr Wlv^^V dUA/^ _ 

26. DOBOY or DAarEN^'-7(I?age 130.) Mierchant ships of heavy b^urden can enter the 
'TOit of Darien ; bdt it is un^tij^le (6 naval purposes by reason of its unfavorable locality, 

oeing surrounded by swamps and morasses, having a fresh' water river, and is; consequently 
unhealthy. The p6it can nav^ no gfeater pretensions than the iiigress of a, sloop of war ; 
and hence cannot cdmpete with the deeper hairboUirs in the same State of the Union. 

27i St. SIMON'S and Port of Brunswick. — (Page 131.) The waters forming the port 
of Brunswick are generally designated Turtle River ; an arm of the sea entering between 
St Simon's and' Jiskyl islands, and flowing upward for more than twenty miles, thus form- 
ing a^ide^ deep, and rapid, stream. As no fresh water falls into this basin, rain excepteil 
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it is always salt, free from freshes and alluvial deposits ; and hence, from an early perio8 
of time, no change whatever has been perceptible in the soundings or general character Of 
the port. 

From St. Simon's and Jekyl islands project extensive banks of sand, to the distance of 
six miles eastward. At low. water, portions of them are laid bare; and, unless the sea bie 
unusually smooth, they form, in nearly their whole extent, lines of continuous breakers. 
Between these lines of surf lies the channel, which is three quarters of a mile wide between 
the spit-heads, and which enlarges to a mile soon after entering. Between the spit-heads 
were found 22 feet at low water. Proceeding toward the land by traversing the whole 
breadth of the channel the soundings gradually shoalened to 18 feet, the least water found 
in the channel way. 

At about dne mile within the spit-heads is the Middle Ground^ a bank of sand resting ' 
on the Jekyl or southern spit, and jutting about 200 fathoms into the channel- way ; but 
leaving a passage of 18 feet, toward the St. Simon or northern spit, sufficiently wiae for a 
large ship, iiyen with an adverse wind. The Middle Ground has but 14 feet at low water. 
Entering still &rther up, the soundings gradually become deeper; so that, when between 
the islands, it has an increased depth of 12 lathoms. The vessel is now in safety. 

Here, on the right is St. Simon's Sound, which together with similar watercourses fkrUier 
north, adObrds a ss^e internal navigation to steam-boats and craft to Savanna and Charleston. 
To the left is the arm of the sea, called Turtle River, from which by Jekyl and Cum- 
berland Sounds, is a southern internal navigation to St. Mary's. 

The course from sea to the mouth of the harbour is nearly W.N.W. keeping the nortliem 
breakers on board ; the channel then runs south and southwesterly, and, making a short 
turn to the N.W. we arrive at the town of Brunswick ; insignificant at present, bikt 
apparently destined, through her rail-road and canal, to future eminence ; alAough a shoal 
of soft mud, close to and below the town, has over it but 12 feet at low water. 

The aveiage rise of the tide is six feet, which gives on the Bar, at high water, 24 ifeet^ or 
sufficient for a frigate. The country hereabout is healthy. 

Of the Harbours southward of the Chesapeake that of Brunswick is the most southerti 
^frigate harbour on the Atlantic sea-board, and has been pronounced to be the most eligible 
for the establishment of a naval dock-yard, by beine so favorably placed near the great 
outlet of the commerce of the West Indies and of the Mexican Sea. 

28. St. MARY'S.— The Harbour of St. Mary, on the southern frontier Of Georgia,, has 
'a bar very similar to that of Charleston in its general features and depth of ^ater ; it is 

subject to the same vicissitudes from great gales. In twenty yean the ship channel has 
been forced to the southward ; and the site of the passage through which formerly passed 
the Ingest sloop of war is now filled up to 8 feet. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances of wind and tide, the present ship-channel may be stated at 13 feet at low water. 
The average rise of the tide is 6 feeit. 

The particulars of the observations by Commissioner Ellicott, which have served for. the 
longituainal rectification of all the coast of Georgia, are given in the Atlantic Memoir^ . 

SETTING OF THE TIDES along Shore, between New York 

AND St. Augustin. 

Trom the west end of Long Island to Cape May Flood. W. by S. Ebb, E. by N, 

Cape Henlopen to Cape Charles • • • S. by W. • • N, by E. 

Cape Charles to Cape Hatteras S.S.W. • • N.N;E. 

Cape Hatteras to Cape Lookout • v • • S.W. by W. • • N.E. by E. 

' Cape Lookout to Cape Fear •»••• •• S.W. by W. •• N.E. by E. 

Cape F^r to Cape Roman » . WlS.W. • • B;N.E. 

Cape Roman to Charleston Harbour* • • • • ^ . W.S.W. • • E.N<E. 

Charleston Harbour to Tybee • . . <. W.S.W, • • E.N.E. 

Tybee to St. Simon's • • • • • • • • • • S.S.W. • • N.N.E. 

St. Simon's to St. John's River • • . S. ty W. • • N. by B. 

St. John's River to St Augustin South . • • North. 

Particular remarks on the tides will be found r^ularly incorporated in the text hereafter; 
as in pages 13, 25, 29, 30> 34, 36, &c. 

29. FLORIDA KAYS akd Reefs. — In the modern charts, generally, the whole range of 
Martyrs, &c., have been represented three miles farther south than the latitudes given in 

the 
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tbe Table. Here the error, if realiied, is on the safe side ; but even in the later ob- 
MrratioDs we find discordances. For instance, Bisca^no Kay (given in the Table as in 
25^ 39^ 30") is represoited by one authori^ as high as 25^ 43' 30'' ; by another as 
259 4V 10''. There are also variations in the longitudes ; the one. Captain BauzOf gives 
the loDgitade of Bush Kay 82° 58' 34'' ; the other, Mr, Demm/ne, in 82^ 5^ Z0'\ 
Here» therefore, the surveyor has another expanse for rectification. See, upon this subject, 
die Nautical Magatme^ No. 5, p. 930. 

30. KAY WEST, ApALACHt or St. Mark's, and Apalachioola. See the description 
of the Lighthouses hereafller, with which Sailing Directions are incorporated. 

31. NEW ORLEANS.— In 1808, 9, Don Josef de Ferrer gave the lon^tude of New 
Orleans as 90^ 9' 45" ; but later results give it less, and a mean of these is 90° 6' 54'', 

tay 90^ 7'. So that thiss place may be considered as satisfactorily ascertained, a^ shown in y^jt^Tw^ 
the Atlantic Memoir. ic^^ 

32. The 'MEXICAN SEA.— <^ Vessels firom Great Britain proceeding toward Vera 
Cruz, Tam pico, or other ports of the Mexican Sea, after running down the Trades, gene- 
ally pass into the Caribbean Sea from the Windwaid Islands ; the clearest and most direct 
KRite being that between Antigua and Ouadaloupe, passing on either side of Montserrat, 
and tlienee pursuing a course off the southern coast of Hayti toward Jamaica. The route 
will BOW be along Sie north shore of the latter, and passing the S.W. end of die Grand 
Caymasy you enter the Gulf between Cape Antonio and the shore of Yucatan. These 
remarks refer to vessels navigating by chronometers, which every vessel ought to have. 

In the fine season, from March to October, vessels may shape a course from the S.W. 
esd of the Cayman to enter on the Campech^ Bank, not nuf from the Yucatan shore: for, 
by going over tow^ Cape Antonio the distance is lengthened and the passage may be 
lebtfded by the current setting to the southeastward, as shown in the Directory.* In the 
•easoQ of the Norths (October to March) a more northerly course may be steered, in order 
to keep the vessel to windward in the event of a norther coming on. Tbe inset into the 
Gulf, through the Channel of Yucatan, is generally found setting from 16 to 24 mUes in 
the 24 hours, and more tlian 30 miles have been found. 

J^ hound to Vera Cruz, or other port to tbe southward, a course may be shaped to pass 
about 20 miles to ^e southward of the Alacranes, or near the parallel of 22^ 0^. On this 
course you will be enabled, in the event of a norther, to pursue your passage, carrying 
noderate press oi sail, and edging away to leeward if requisite. 

If bound to CaiApechc or Laguna de Termmos you may sight the land off Sisal, pass 
mside the Sisal Shou, and when round Point Piedras steer along shore in a convenient 
depth of water. 

If bound to Vera Cruz the best and clearest passage off the Bank is between the Baso 
Ntievo and the THangle, If in the season of the Nonhs, a course may then be shaped for 
Point Ddgadoj which is 15 leagues N.N.W.ward firom Vera Cruz; so that, should a 
Dorthectirevent your running down for the port, you may be enabled to keep to the wind- 
ward ofit 

in the event of being caught in a norther in the vicinity of the Campech6 Bank, the navi* 
gator has hitherto been recommended to run on to the bank for smoother water, or to bring 
up in a convenient depth ; but this may mislead the inexperienced ; the writer having in- 
variably found a more dangerous, short, and unequal, sea on the Bank in a gale than off 
it ; and bringing up, except in one particular place, would, in most cases, cause the loss of 
andiors and cables, if not Uie vessel. The one place, where vessels may bring up with 
salety in a norther, is on the long and equal flat, or shoal, in the vicinity of the town of 
Campech^ : for, any where between Jaina, to the northward, and Jampotan, to the south- 
ward, you may ride in the greatest safety, • bringing up in a convenient draught of water. 
We have anchored on this bank in December and January, during very severe norths, and 
never had any great strain on the cables. The water also was very smooth'* 

In running for Vera Cruz, from the fairway between the Baxo Nuevo and Triangle, in 
all seasons, keep well to the northward, but particularly in the season of the NorUis, as 
the currents are generally irtrong and their direction uncertain. Steer toward Point Del- . 
gada, keeping a strict watch on the weather. 

With the assistance of the barometer the approach of a norther may generally be known, 
Ihe meicary fidling two tenths of an inch, pr to about 29*80, twelve or fifteen hours previous 
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to its commencemeDt. So soon as the norther sets in, the barometer begins totise and 
generally attains 30-20 or 30-30. The falling of the mercury and a very light wind, gene^ 
rally from the southward, with a light mist or haze on the horizon, are pretty snre indica- 
tions of a gale. Previous to the commenceiiient of the gale the current generally runs to 
the northward ; after its commencement, to the southward. These currents are strongs and 
have caused some melancholy losses. 

When running down for the coast, great care ought to be taken in order to eain ol>ser- 
vations for latitude as often as possible. Do not rest contented with the sun^ meridian 
altitude, but ascertain your latitude from the planets, fixed stars, or moon, as often as 
possible. 

If a norther commences when you are approaching the coast, and you are at a sufficient 
distance to windward, keep as much sail as you can on the vessel, and make short tacks, so 
that, on the gale*s decreasing you may be able to gain the harbour previous to the coni. 
mencement of another. Vessels standing out, during the strength of a norther, on one 
tack, are at such a distance off that they cannot reach the anchorage before another. 
Vessels have been ten days knocking about-on this account, after having been in sight of 
the coast immediately to windward of Vera Cruz. Previous to the commencement of a 
gale the high lands to windward of Vera Cruz will be plainly seen, particularly the snow- 
capped peak of Orizaba, the Cofre de Perote, and the volcanic mount of Tuxtla. 

In running down for the port, from a position to windward, take care not to get too fiir 
to leeward, a case which has happened to many strangers from erroneous calculations . of 
the distance of the high land, and brought them in danger of the reefs. The coast in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city is veiy indbtinct, being a range of low sandhills. 
By keeping a good lookout from the masthead, the shore, when once seen, is easily kept 
sight of, the spires and lighthouse being very conspicuous. 

Avoid runnmg down for the Light by night, for in every season this is dangerous ; hut 
the light is a good guide should you be close to the fort before dark and cannot enter, as 
it enables you to keep the vessel in a proper position till morning. 

Between the northers, in their season, and in the fine season the land and sea breezes are 
moderately regular on the coast, tlie former coming off from the westward shortly after sun- 
set, and giving place to the sea-breeze at 9 or 10 a. m. The land wind is, in general, yery 
light. If^ in running toward the harbour with the castle in sight, and with the sea-breeze, 
it is seldom so far to the northward as to permit your entering by the northern channel 
between the castle and Punta Gorda. You must keep on the larboard tack till you see 
the Blanquilla Reef So soon as this is observed steer directly toward it, until about two 
cables' length distant, then keep away between it and the reef on which the castle is built, 
keeping about a cable's length from it : no danger can arise, as you can easily see the 
channels. In the event of its falling calm, you can always let go an anchor, taking care, 
however, to warp into the harbour as early as possible. The pilots come out to a very 
short distance, seldom going outside the reefs; and when on board they are of little 
service, as they know nothing of working a vessel ; they will merely point out a position 
for anchoring. 

In the season of the Norths not a moment should be lost in securing your vessel. In 
tlie fine season moor with two bowers, one N.W. and the other S.E. ; in the season of the 
northers, moor with two bowers ahead to the north, taking great care that your anchors are 
clear. Pay out a long scope of cable, then carry out your stream anchor as far as your 
hawser will reach to the S.E., and heave it taut, send down topgallant masts* and yards, 
and see all clear to house your topmasts. Take care to hoist up your boats also every 
evening, and give your long boat, if out, a good scope of painter. There is seldom time 
to make any preparation after the norther commences. On getting into a berth, endeavour 
to get your anchors as close to the reef as you conveniently can. There are rings in the 
castle wall, to which former directions recommend your mooring, but most of th^e ate 
now broken, and the remainder so decayed as not to be trusted. 

Accidents have frequently occurred in the harbour from carelessness in mooring. Never 
on any account trust the pilot to moor your vessel in this harbour : see to it yourself; see 
your anchors well stocked, (if iron stocks,) and every thing complete previous to comii^- 
to. If the vessel once starts, there is no room again to bring up, as the breakers are close 
astern. 

Should you enter the harbour with the breeze from the E.S.E. or eastward, and let go' 
your anchor, always take care to weigh this anchor before you moor, as the vessel swinging 
to the E.S.E. breeze, would be sure to give you a foul anchor, if you merely haul her stern 
round. Yet we have actually seen a man, calling himself a seaman, do this ; the conse- 

quence 
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quenee yna, no sooner did a ligbt norther commence blowing than the andiors came home, 
aiid had one of them fbrtonately not hooked the anchor of another venel, his would cer- 
tunXj haye gone ashore. 

In Vera Cruz there is very little trouble with cargo, as the custom-house has excellent 
ligfateiB for discharging. Vessels going to Vera Cruz with the intention of afterward pro- 
ceeding eastward, along the coast, to Loguna de Tenmnotf should endeavour to bring as 
much ballast with them as possible, as it is ^ery expensive ; a lighter-load, which they 
called twenty tons, though considerably less, costing 55 dollars. {*' Mexicano^* in the 
Nauticdl Magazine, August, 1838.) 

Mr. Henry Davy, in his important communication to the Nautical Magazine, May 1839, 
has remarked that few countries possess such advantage for seamen as Mexico in its 
magnificent and well defined mountains. These unerring guides to the navigator are visible 
in clear weather at great distances from tlie land ; and, when first seen, excite his surprise 
and admiration. They must particularly interest him, as a reference to the chart is sufficient 
to direct him to the anchorage. The appearance of the land is a mountainous ridge, of 
which Orizaba, Perote, and Villa Rica, form the grand elevations. Orizaba^ the great 
giant of the chaii^* is a conical mountain, whose apex is capped in perpetual snow ; it is 
estimated at 17,786 feet above the level of the sea, is 60 miles inland, and may be seen 
from seaward at the distance of 120. One half of this majestic mountain, with its beau- 
tiful white top, appears above the ridge with Perote to the right and Villa-rica on its left. 
The Cofre de Perote, of a less height, and 30 miles to the northward, is an immense mass 
of mountain, with a small indent at its summit, {seepage 162) and snow is verv seldom 
seen upon it. The other high lands are the lesser hills in the vicinity of Point JDelgada ; 
and* at about ten leagues southeastward of Vera Cruz are the mountains of Si. Martin, of 
which the Volcano of Tuxtla is the highest. On the parallel of Vera Cruz, or having been 
driven to the southward, Tuxtla will be easily made out. 

Should the high lands be hidden, which is frequently 4he case, particularly in the montlis 
of February, March, and April, it will be necessary to pay strict attention to the lead ; 
shoaling the water will give notice of approaching the shoals off Anton Lizardo. 

The immediate sea-coast from Point Uorda to a considerable distance southward is low 
and steril, with small sand-hills partially covered with verdure. Over Point Mocambo,f 
is a little dark hill forming a saddle, and close by, near another hill, is a single tree ; these 
are excellent marks for Sacrificios, and will often.be seen before the castle or city come in 
sight. 

In letters from Vera Cruz by Mr. Henry Tudor, we find the following passages de- 
scriptive of his route to Vera Cruz, which may be compared with those given in pages 
162, 3. 

" On the fourth day after leaving Yucatan, (Febr. 14^) we came in sight of the splendid 
scenery that characterizes the sea-coast of the province of Vera Cruz ; or, to speak more 
correctly, which forms the back ground of that district. The sun had just risen, and the 
noble mountain peak of Orizaba, elevated to the lofiy altitude of 17,786 feet above the 
sea, shone with a resplendent brightness, perfectly enchanting. Its extreme snowy white- 
ness, united with its vast height, was such as to deceive even the practised eyes of the 
captain himself. It was pronounced to be a cloud ; till, unchanging as it remained, amid 
the gradually ascending masses of vapour that encircled its base and higher regions, as well 
as concealed a chain of mountains in its vicinity, we were convinced of our mistsdce. In 
a short time this misty veil was withdrawn altogether, when a magnificent array and outline 
of peaks and ridges was exhibited, on which the sun was pouring down a flood of rosy 
light that I never saw exceeded, if equalled, even in Switzerland. We now beheld the 
Cofre de Perote, and the line of the Sierra de Zampoala, forming a briHiant semi-circular 
sweep, and terminating with the shores of the Gulf. To these were superadded minor 
ridges and elevations occupying the fore-ground, thrown into the most fanciful and romantic 
shapes, which diversified, adinfinitufny the general effect ; the extremity of the chain on 
each side curving downward with a waving but gentle declination. The abstract beauty of 
tliis grand mountain landscape required no addition to set it off; but when contrasted with 
the fiat and tame character of the coast of Yucatan, that we had just left behind us, it 
increased, by comparison, the highly pleasurable emotions we experienced. 



• Seepages 162, 163, hereafter. 

t Three miles southeastward from the castle of S. Juan de Ulua. 
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These huge mouDtains fleemed to stand like &e mighty portids of some ooysterions region f: 
the guardian giants of some happy valley heyond, where all is peace."* 

The city of Vera Cruz is a fortified and well-huilt place, as described hereafter, vrith 
wide streets, handsome churches, and good marisets, shops, &c. The barracks extensive, 
but these together with the ehurches. Sec, have been much damaged by the firing of the 
French. For a time the place will remain a picture of desolation, reminding one of the 
city of the dead. The savage and wanton continuance of the attack^ when the city had 
become defenceleUf can never be ^oigotten, nor the retributive justice mibsequently inflicted 
on the aggressors by the climate. 

At six miles from the city the country improves rapidly, and extensive plains appear, 
studded with groupes of trees and covered with herds of cattle. 

The castle of S. Juan de Ulua has been a place of ^reat strength, but had been allowed, 
previous to the late hostilities with France, to fidl into a ruinous and disgraceful state. 
The building is formed of decomposed coral, which appears, by the battering of the French, 
to have fiadlen away in masses ; toe guns were thickly coated with rust, honey-combed, 
useless, and mounted on rotten wooden carriages^ which in some instances, fell to pieces 
from the concussion caused bv the firing; the shot were generally too small for the guns, 
and the powder so bad, that the shot were spent when they reached the frigates; 

Sacbificios. — ^This islet, described in pages 165, 166, could formerly be distinguished 
by its having several buildings and being covered with high cane trees, but all have been 
levelled, and it now appears as merely a very low barren spot From this isle the city 
bears N.W. by W. ) W. 3| miles. In order to take an anchorage here, after steering in 
toward the shoals, and having made out the city, castle, &c., it will be requisite to de^ 
termine, by the direction of the wind, which way to approach the desired spot. The 
channels between the Gallega and filanquilla reefs, between the Isla Verde and Pajaros^ 
are those most in use, and have been found equally clear and safe for any class of ships. 

On making the reefs. Isle Verde, which at all times shows very white, will first present 
itself, aod if it be decided to go south of the shoals, steer for it, leaving it at any conveuient 
distance to starboard, also Pajaros, and approach Sacrificios boldly : at 100 yards from its 
reef are 8 and 7 fathoms of water ; round the south point at that distance, and anchor 
close up under the lee of the reefs, the nearer the better, as a hawser will always steady 
the ship astern. The bottom is excellent holding ground, and during the North there is 
greater protection and smoother water. 

The deepest water is in a line between the south point of Sacrificios and Point Mocambo : 
within a cable's length of the point is a depth of 10 fathoms, thence 10 to near mid- 
channel, when the city will be shut in by Point Homos ; from this 9, 8, and a gradual 
decrease to 5 and 4 fathoms, toward Mocambo : from this line of soundings the water 
shoalens to 8, 7, and 6, fathoms, throughout the anchorage. This place is perfectly clear', 
and the largest class of ships mav work in or out, observing to tack at the first cast in 5 
fathoms. Even inshore of this the bottom has a gradual ascent, the depths of water being 
5, 4, 3, and so on. At this time 22 vessels were safely moored here, and it b a much 
more secure place than usually considered. 

At all times, either with the trade-wind or during the Northers, a heavy swell sets toward 
Point Mocambo, and more or less on the whole coast of the main land. 

Other Anchoraget. — ^The anchorage at the Isle Verde is very good ; and, during the fine 
season, temporary stopping places can be found under the lee of any of the reefs, and on 
the coast between Sacrificios and Anton Lizardo. If night, calms, or other causes, should 
prevent reaching the port, I would recommend bringing up, if possible, which is much 
preferable to risk being driven about by uncertain currents. 

Tide and Currents. — The rise and fall of tide is from 2 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 3 
inches ; it mostly occuis only once in the 24 hours, and causes no perceptible stream. 

The currents appear to be driven from whichever point the wina blows ; in-shore it is 
northerly or southerlv along the coast fi'om one half to two knots, according to the strength 
and duration of the breeze. Daring the North the current is generally strong to (be south- 
ward, and turns again northerly so soon as it is over. At times it changes its direction 
within an hour after the wind, and at other times the change appears almost simultaneous. 
The currents are much stronger near Vera Cruz and at the bottom of the Gulf than farther 
to the northward. 



• Two beautiful views of the Peak of Orizaba and the Cfasde of S. Juan, annexed to the preceding 
description, are given in the Nautical Magazine, March, 1836. 

The 
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Th£ Winds. — ^Tbroughont the year, except during tfie season of the Northers, whidi is 
from October to March, there are no winds higher than No. 6 : calms, light land airs, and 
moderate sesubreezes prevail. Dnring the North Monsoon, which in some years may be a 
month earlier or later, the winds are to the south-eastward between the Norths. 

The Norths in the upper parts of the Gulf are more ^vocable to navigation than other** 
wise, either in proceeding to Uiesouthward or to the eastward. Their'general strength is No. 9 
to No: 6, and it is on the Campech^ Bank and on a lee-shore near Vera Crui on ihe coast 
that they become formidable. The means of the barometer, during this season, are from 
30^ to 30*10 ; some hours before a North, it falls to about 29*8, and will remain steady 
lor several hours, when it will begin to rise rapidly : at such tin>e look out hr a North." 

During the fortnight that H.M.S; Comwallts remained at Sacrificios, in December 1838, 
and January 1839, the thermometer ranging from 68° to 74^, the temperature of the water 
was 73^ ; barometer meaning 30*10 ; no norther, which is extraordinary, the season having 
been altogether free of them, with the exception of one or two very moderate onetf. One 
of the signs of a norther coming on, is, the high lands being visible : Uiey were perfectly 
so all the time we were on the coast, and each morning the snowy top of Orizaba, with the 
tints imparted from the rising sun, met our early gaze : it was a lovely sight, so tranquil, yet 
so grand. 

33. TEXAS and Galveston Bay. — It has been predicted, and the present condition 
of this country seems to justify the prediction, that the new state and vast region, called 
Texas or Tkjas, will soon be covered with the finest plantations of cotton in the world. 
The popu^tion is very rapidly increasing, and its commerce will necessarily be great.* 
The principal port or harbour is that c^led Galveston Bay, described in page 180 
faeresdf^er. 

The N.W. shores of the Mexican sea, from want of a regular survey, are very imperfectly 
represented in the charts ; and there yet remains, even in some of modem date, an error 
of no less than a de;g^ of longitude between the River Atcha£^aya and the Lagoon of 
Santander; The description of Galveston Bay, given from the Spanish * Derrotero,' also 
requires some correction. 

A particular plan of Galveston Harbour was published in 1838 ; it is evidently imper- 
fect and in want of a scale, but it, presents the form of the gu^, for such it is, more exactly 
than any heretofore. According to this plan, the north pomt of the entrance, formerly 
Arcokifatf npw bears the name of the late res.peQte4 General Bolivar, and the south point, 
Cukbrai, is distinguished by a small fort on the N..B. extremity of Galveston Island. 
Between the two points, the bar, extending outward about four miles, is broken by five 
narrow passes, of which the best is the second from the southward, and has from 12 to 1€ 
feet of water ; this pass extends in a N.W. direction, and leads ud to the fort, above which 
the depth increases, to the south side of Point Bolivar, in 24 ana 30 feet of water, where 
there is good anchorage and shelter from a northerly sale. There is likewise anchoragp 
within the fort point, oh the south side, sheltered from the east and S.E. 

The gulf within is divided into nearly twQ equal parts, north and south, by a chain of 
low islets, extending nearly East and West, between which there is only one passage into 
the upper part of the gulf : this is toward the west, and has only 5 and 6 feet of watei^. 
In the portion of the gulf to ihi southward of this bar, the depths in the channel are 9. and 
10 feet, but to the northward 12 and 16 feet, bounded by shoals on either side. 

S, Ims or Gdveston Island is described as about SO miles long, trending N.E. and S.W. ; 
it is low, but may be known by three single trees ^bout the middle of it : at the west end 
is a wide pass with a small island nearly in the middle of it, and at the back of it, aboi^t 
seven miles distant, is a long grove, called (h/sler and Chocolate dye Wood, 

34. RIO DEL NORTB.-^Few vessels enter the Rio del Norte^ the trade to the inhind 
town of Matam^oB being carried on through the Barra de SanAago^ three leagues farther 
noHhward, which has a depth of ^ to 12 feet over it, while the river has only 5 and 6 feet. 

The Barra de Santiago lies in latiCude 26^ 3', longitude 97"* 25'. In running down for 
diis place between the mondis of March and September, be careful to keep to the soutii df 
the parallel of 26^ ; for, should you fall in to the -southward of the Bar, you will find it 
very ea^ fo make your navdiing,'as a continued current is running northerly, of from two 
to three miles an hour. SIrauld you fall in with the land, not having had a previous 
observation to ascertain whether yon are to the north or south of the Bar, by going to the 



* See the * M<nning Chronicle,* of August 33, 1839« 

to 
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mast-head, you will see, if you are (o the northward, a large lagoon of water, though 
scarcely able to see the main land. 

This lagoon, the Laguna de Santander^ extends to the north. of latitude 28° 30^ and will 
be a certain sign of your being to the northward. If you are to the south of the river 
Bravo, you will find the water of a muddy green colour, and no lake to be seen on the 
inside fn>m the mast-head. If in the vicinity of the river, the water will be similar to that 
on approaching the Missisipi. If you Mi in between the river and the Barra Santiago^you 
may discern a large house standing on an eminence at the entrance of Boca ChicOf a little 
narrow inlet five miles south of &e Barra or Brazo. Those bound to this place, between 
September and March, will do well to keep as near the 26th degree of latitude as possible* 
the current being then altogether governed by the winds. With the exception of an easterly 
or northerly wind the current is northerly. 

Signals. — ^A white flag will signify that a vessel cannot enter, and will never be shown 
unless there is danger in entering, and it will be hauled down when the danger ceases. 

A Redjlag will be hoisted to require your draught of water, which you can answer by 
hoisting your flag as many times as your vessel draws feet of water. 

A Blue flag will tell you that the pilot is coming to take you in ; or if you draw too 
much water, and will have to lighten. 

A Wkite and Red flag will be hoisted as a signal for you to anchor, with two flags in a 
range and in 4 or 5 &thoms of water, and a lighter will be sent out to you immediately. 

A White and Blue flag signifies that you may fall off for the night, it being too late to 
enter, but you will be attended to in the morning. 

Any vessel attending off the harbour in distress will be promptly attended to on making 
the usual signal, viz. Uie ensign union down. I would recommend a white square flag 
with a large black ball in the centre, as a signal much quicker discerned. .. 

Thos. M, Thompson^ Branch PiloU 

35. Tampico, &c.— The Bar and Port of Tampico are described in pages 176, 177, and 
a subsequent description states that the depth of water on the Bar never exceeds 13 or 14 
feet, and this reduced to 8 or 10 in the rainy season. The difference arises from the accu- 
mulation of sand, brought down by the rapid descent of water from the mountains, where 
ft is stopped by the bar ; and the latter, owing to the displacement of its sands, being 
subject to continual change, has no constant depth. The pilots examine it every inoming, 
as the channel is rarely stationary for more than two or three days. The rise of tide does 
not exceed two feet. H. W. at 2 n. 30 m., but much varied with the wind. Variation 8 J E. 

The following Directions for the coast between the Isle Lobos and Tampico, by Mr. 
P. Moiters^ commander of the Marinero of Tampico, were first given, with a chart of the 
river, in the Nautical Magazine^ January, 1834. 

"A ship, in making the land, or running to the westward, being to the. northward of 
Cape Roxo, will find no danger; but, if uncertain of her latitude, it would be adviseable to 
insure making the land to the north of it, if possible, as the water there is deep, 20 to 24 
fathoms being found at the distance of about two miles from the shore to the southward of 
Tampico el Alto, As it generally happens after a norther has set in, that the atmosphere 
is thick, and as the surf near the shore tends to increase the difficulty of seeing objects used 
as land-marks, it must be remembered that, from Cape Roxo the land trends about S.S.W. 
toward the Bar of Tanguijoy and from Cape Roxo to the northward, as far as the Bar of 
Tampico, it trends nearly N.W. by W. 

Frorri about half a mile to three-quarters of a mile north of Cape Roxo, the tops of the 
sand-hills first appear covered with trees or bushes. These extend along the whole line of 
coast to the southward without interruption. The north end of the high land of Sail Juan, 
fiom the above position, then bears S. 30^ W. (by compass) and the southern part of the 
low land of San Juan* S. 22^^ W. ; the centre of high land, S. 25^ W. ; which high land 
is formed by several ridges extending in di£ferent directions. Farther north, for about two 
miles, the whole of the sand-hills are interspersed only with a few bushes between their 
tops and the beach ; and to the northward, about lour miles from Cape Roxo, is another 
portion [of sandhills, with their tops covered with bushes, about half a mile, or. less, in 
length. From the last mentioned place to the northward is almost a continuation of 
bu&es, about, one-third from the beach, the tops of the sand-hills being clear of vegetation. 

Navigators fshould here be carefiil to make allowance for refraction^ which, as it is a 
sandy coast, is very great when the weather is fair, making the bushes at times appear 
higher than they really are ; but should even this be the case, if the tops of the sand-hills 
be clear, the ship is then to the northward of Cape Roxo at least four miles. Should she 

be 
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be fiuther'northward, it will be seen if the tops of the sand-hills are clear of bushes ; if not, 
she mast be between the rising ground of Poini Jerex and Tampko el Alio. The whole 
line of coast from Point Jeret to the Bar of Tampico is covered vrith bushes. 

Shoald a ship be disabled, or in want of water, or even provisions, and a norther comes 
on whilst off the Bar of Tampico, when all communication from the shore will be cut off 
by the heavy sea on the bar, it would be adviseable to bear up for the Isle de Lobos, (which 
afibrds a very good shelter,) nrovided there be an appearance oLthe gale*s lasting, in pre- 
ference to running on soundings and lying to the wind ; for so soon as the weather is 
fiiTorable, a vessel has more chance of reaching the anchorage off the Bar of Tampico 
iiom Isla de Lobos, than if she had kept the sea, the current always setting strong to the 
southward during a norther. 

With respect to water on the Isla de Lobos, — there are two wells on its south side, in 
one of which I found 14 inches. The quality of it was very good, and better than could 
be expected on such a small isle. Lobos is also covered with trees, some of which are of 
a very large size ; and fish are in abundance near the shore. But attention must be paid 
in getting into the anchorage ; although every danger with regard to the ship may be seen, 
yet the anchors may be lost, as in some parts the bottom is very foul. The Flecha of 
Tampico ran in to leeward of this island, (the wind being to the northward,) and lost two 
anchors ; but the last time, the captain had an opportunity of sounding round the reefs and 
about &e anchorage ; and by the information I received, and the observations I made, the 
following statement is, I think, correct. 

The Isla de Lobos is in latitude 21° 30'; it is low, and formed by a coral reef and sand,, 
but covered thickly with trees, the tops of which are about 35 feet above the level of the 
sea. The isle is about three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and nearly round, decreasing, 
a little in height toward the N.W. From the western part a narrow reef extends to about 
a cable's length. To the northward is another, or rather a continuation of the same reef^ 
which extends about two miles from the isle. The latter reef, in day time, can always be 
distinguished by the sea breaking over its outer edge. Its eastern edge extends about 
S.S.E* and N.N.W. until the southern part of the island bears about W.S.W., and extends 
about three-quarters of a mile from it. 

In running for the Isla de Lobos from the northward, having made the land north of 
Cape Roxo, and stood in until the distance from it is about two or three miles, steer S.E. 
I E. ; and, when off Cape Roxo, unless the weather be very thick, the Isla de Lobos may 
be seen from the foreyard. Having made the island, the best guide to clear the N.£. and 
eastern reefs is a good lookout from aloft, there being no danger but what may be clearly 
seen. When the isle bears about West or W, by N., haul up to the southward and west- 
ward, round the south part of the reef, for the anchorage, keeping in not less than seven 
fathoms of water, which will be about a cable's length from the edge of the reef. When 
crossing a ledge which extends a'little to the southward, of it, the eastern part of the island 
will bear about N.W. by N. and hence the centre of the island bears about N.N.W. The 
ground is very foul, and should be particularly avoided as an anchorage, althoi^^h it 
app>ears to offer good shelter from a norther and from the sea. 

21^ best anchorage is when the centre of the isle bears about North or N. by E. in from 
7 to 8 fathoms of water, which will be about three cables' length from the shore, on a 
sandy bottom. This is an excellent berth for catching fish in, and it has the least swell 
during a norther. When the centre of the island bears about N. by W., from a depth of 
9 to 11 i fathoms, the bottom is sandy, with a few stones. Eastward of this bearing to 
the shore, the ground is very foul. It would not be adviseable to anchor nearer the island 
than in 7 fathoms of water, for, should the wind shift to the westward, southward, or S.E., 
(which makes this anchorage bad,) there would then be sufficient room to get under way« 
and clear the ree& either to the eastward or westward of the isle. Neither would it be 
prudent for a stranger, in getting under way in the night, to pass to the westward of the 
jsle, as the currents are so changeable that the ship might be on shore on the Baxo del 
Medio or Blanquilla, when it might be supposed that she was at some distance from them. 
I am informed that the depth of water can be no guide in approaching either of these sand- 
banks, they having 7 fathoms close to them. But supposing the wind to shift to the 
southward during the night, and blow strong, so that a vessel could not clear the eastern 
part of the reef, and vrss obliged to go to the westward of the isle, after having rounded 
the western reef, which extends from the isle as already mentioned, the coast should be 
dealt with in preference to approaching Blanquilla. 

Blanquilla bears from Isla de Lobos about N.W. by W., distance four miles. Cape 
Roxo bears from the Isla de Lobos N.W. i W. nearly, about 8^ miles. The south eo^ ^ 
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of the hieh land of San Juan from Lobos bears S. 61^ W., ancl the BOiihern part of tbe 
high land of San Juan from the same S. 71^ W. (by compass.) From off the bar of 
Tampico, in 7 fathoms, the centre of San Juan bean S. 4)° B. 

Between the northern reef of Isla de Lobos and Blanquilla is a sand-bank, Baxo del 
MediOf over which the sea breaks. It is mentioned, in some books of directions, that 
Blanquilla is an island ; but this is not the case, for, when I passed it, which was three 
days after a norther, and there had only been a light breeze from the N.E. by day, and the 
wind off the land by night, of course there could not have been any swell of consequence 
at the time, but what there was broke entirely over Blanquilla as well as the Baxo del^ 
Medio : the former appeared about half a mile in diameter, and Baxo del Medio about 
a cable's length. 

From Cape Roxo the centre of the high land of San Juan bears S. f W. (by compass), 
and when off shore about 21 miles, there is about 84 fathoms of water, with fine sand : 
ihe Isla de Lobos then bears S. 38^ £., three leagues, and can be seen from a little aboye 
the deck. 

In tailing for the Bar cf TampicOy the best guide is a good observation. A vessel 
should run clown in 22^ 1 6' N., its parallel of latitude, provided she be tolerably near 
the land ; but it should be remembered that, if a norther had been blowing strong a day 
or two previous, the current will be setting to the southward as much as two miles an> 
hour, and then, of course, the land should be made a few miles to the northward of the bar. 
But the contrary should be observed if the wind had been blowing from the southward or 
^.E., as the current will be then setting to the northward with nearly the same velocity, and 
of course the land should be made to the southward ; but no opportunity should be lost in 
ascertaining the latitude of the ship, either by the pole star or any other mean, when ap* 
preaching the land in the night ; and the lead should be attended to if the vessel be goin^ 
fast through the water. 

Having gained soundings in about 40 fathoms, which is near the outer edge, you will 
then be from four to five leagues from the coast. Should the weather be moderate, you 
may stand in for the land in fix>m 9 to 1 2 fathoms, and must keep off and on until day- 
light, in about the same soundings : the distance from shore about three or four miles. 

When near the Bar of Tampicoy you will know that you are off it by the bottom of 
sofl blue mud, without sand, on which you may anchor with perfect safety, in from 9 to 
10 fathoms of water, until daylight, or till the sea-breeze sets in, when the Tessel can be 
placed in a good position, either for passing the bar or discharging her cargo outside if 
requisite. The deepest water I have found at the bar was 14 feet : this was only on one 
occasion, and after heavy nortliers ; but generally there is from 9 to 10^ feet, except in 
^e rainy season, when there is less. 

Many strangers have been deceived in making the coast in consequence of mis-directions 
for making the Bar* The land, instead of being sand-hills, as stated, to the southward of 
the Bar of Tampico, is'a regular range of land, which at the highest part is about 350 feet 
above th^ sea, and covered thickly with trees, excepting two small patches. It decreases 
in height more toward the Bar of Tampico than to the southward. 

The land near the Bar is lower than on any other part of the coast, and to a stranger is 
difficult to make. The mark for the Bar is a white house to the southward of its entrance. 
If the vessel be about a mile to the northward of the bar^ two houses may be seen on the 
south side of the river. On the north side are three houses or huts, and on each side is a 
ingia or look-out. That on the north side signalizes to the town of Tamaulipas. Both 
of (he vigias fiHtros] have an appearance from the c^ng like ship's masts. It must not 
be forgotten that there are neither houses nor look-outs to be seen on imy other part of the 
coast near tbe Bar. 

It has been erroneously stated that Tampico el Alto or Tumpkoy so called, can be easily 
distinguished; but, unless a vessel be close in-shore and nearly s^reast of it, Tampico 
cannot be seen, as the land about it is higher than any buildings in it.. The situation of Tam- 
pico is in a hollow, and from this the land to the southward begins to decrease in height. 

At about one mile and a half to the northward of Tampico el Alto, and five or six 
miles to the southward of the bar, on the highest part of the land, is a remarkable tree, 
which is very lar^e and high. This tree may be distinguished from the offing nearly as 
soon as the land may be seen. 

To the northward of the Bar of Tampico, the bottom is of mud mixed with sand, but 
to the southward fine sand, except off Point Xerez or Jerez, where, for a small distance, 
the bottom is the same as to the northward of the bar, mud and sand. The coast north of 
the bar is formed of sand-hills for several miles. These are partly covered with bushes ; 

but 
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but the two high hills of Meeate and Matanxat are good laad-markSy both being near the 
eoast, and in general may be seen from the bar. To the southward there are no such hills. 
The river from Tampico is navigable for vessels as far as Panuco, which is about 75 
miles up from its entrance, and in the shallowest part has a depth of 9} feet. 



Effect of Kefeaction. — " I have observed, in taking the altitudes of objects at 
night North of the Zenith, when approaching the land, (particularly in low latitudes,) that 
the Latitude has differed considerably from the ship's actual place ; and, also, when the 
altitudes of objects south of the Zenith have been taken at the same time, the error has 
been the contrary way. This must be attributed to the effects of refraction ; but as the 
horizon might likewise be raised or depressed by the fogs or vapours which hang near 
land, independent of refraction, and no calculation can be made for it, I have always 
found that, by taking the altitudes of two objects, the one north and the other south of the 
zenith^ the mean of the results has been nearly the correct latitude." P. M. 



It was reportedi in 1834, that a company in Tampico were taking measures for procuring 
steam-boats for the purpose of towing vessels over the bar at me mouth of the river, 
several having, at times, been detained for weeks from not being able to get over the bar. 



36. VERA CRUZ. — Some instructive notices relative to Vera Cruz may be seen under 
Ibe title of ' Nautical Rambles,' in the * Nautical Magaznie' for August, 1839. See, also, 
the preceding Note, 32, pp. xxvii— xxix, and the Note 39 hereafter, page xxxvii. 

37. ANTON LIZARDO.— (iSe« page 160.) H.M.S. Edinifurgh was one of the 
squadron which visited this pkce in December, 1838 ; and Mr. Davis, the master, then 
composed the following directions ;^ 

*' Ships coming in from the northward must not approach the western side of the outer 
zeeft nearer than in 27 fathoms until within six miles of the land. They should then pass 
the inner reefs in 16 to 18 fathoms, and endeavour as soon as possible, to gain sight of the 
hia Bianguiliu. This isle, which forms the western entrance, is of sand, and so low that, 
from the northward, it is not easily distinguishable from the main. The low Point del Colloid 
cannot be mistaken, as it is the south point of the anchorage ; and when it bears S. 40'^ E. 
BlanquiUa will be seen open of the point ; approach this isle no nearer than three quarters 
of a mile, while to the N.W. of it, until it bears E.N.E. \ E., when the isle Mt(]^o to the 
eastward will be on with it ; and, when Medio opens to the southward haul in, E.S.E., 
passing Blanquilla at two cables' distance, which isle must not be brought to the westward 
of W. by N. until you are three quartera of a mile to the eastward of it ; then haul more 
to the northward, and anchor where convenient in 8, 10, 12, or 14, fathoms, good holding 
ground. 

<<The Ree6 to the northward are all visible, particularly at low water, and of themselves 
afford sufficient guide to prevent approaching too near. 

'' Should the wind be from the eastward, and the ship working in, be careful in standing 
toward the shore to tack immediately at the first cast in 9 fathoms, as the shore is very 
steep, 7, 5, and 3, fathoms, as fast as a man can heave from a boat. It is also adviseable 
not to carry more sail than will allow the leadsman to gain correct soundings ; the lead 
tfiust be kept going quickly. By attending to the above directions the largest ship may be 
safely worked in ; should night be coming on and prevent getting as far as wished, still the 
second tack will reach a berth safe from a norther. 

*' The Edinburgh's position of Blanquilla is, lat. I90 5' 15", long. 95° 58' 5". The tide 
rises from 3 to 3]^ and at times near 4 feet. 

'< Anton Lizardo is undoubtedly the most capacious, sheltered, and safest, anchorage of 
the Mexican coast in this sea ; its great drawnacks are want of supplies, no water, and 
distance from the city of Vera Cruz, which is 15 miles. Fish are abundant." 

When Anton Lizardo bears S.W. by S. 12 miles, Villa Rica will form the back ground, 
all the coast-land looking very low ; the outer reefs very distinct and appearing to front the 
shipping in a continuous line of black rocky heads, fields of gulf-weeo, numerous pelicans 
ana others, with quantities of fish in their vicinity. The island Jopatillo, on one of the 



* A mile and three-quarters to the S.E. from the Point of Anton Lizirdo. 

eas' 
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eastern reefs, is an excellent object to guide clear of them : it is very small and quite bar& 
^Vheu it bears south, six miles, steer with Orizaba a point on the starboard bow, and as 
from that position Sacrtficios will scarcely be discernible^ it will lead to the south end of 
the island. (H. Ihvy,) 

38. VERA CRUZ to the Lacuna de Termino& or Laguka.— 7 

On leaving Vera Cruz for Laguna, in the fine season, so soon as you are clear of the 
reefs, you can take advantage of the land and sea-breezes, and beat up along shore, taking 
care to give the reefs off Point Anton Lizardo a good berth : your lead is afterward a 
sufficient guide. Having advanced as far as Chiltepeque or Tabasco, you may often find 
a strong current running along shore to the northward ; and,* in order to avoid being 
driven to leeward with it, when the sea-breeze dies away, it is adviseable, in the fine season, 
to bring up with a kedge and hawser, having every thing in readiness to heave away on 
the setting in of the land wind. On sailing along the coast from the direction of Vera 
Cruz, the entrance of the lagoon is easily recognized by its forming a wide gap in the 
trees. The masts of the vessels in the harbour will be seen over the west end of- the Isle 
del Carmen ; the trend of the coast to windward of X^guna, also, is widely different from 
that of the coast to leeward. The appearance of the coast to leeward is one uniform level, 
with no distinguishing marks. The Altos or Heights of St. Gabriel, shown in the charts^ 
are far inland, and seen only when the air is particularly clear. 

In the season of the Norths, on leaving Vera Cruz, stand well out to the northeastward, 
in order to gain such -an ofiing as to enable you to run with a norther, and when it does 
come on, carry such sail as you think will bring you pretty near the coast at its conclusion, 
always recollecting to steer well to windward of Laguna. When you make the coast, yo^ 
may be uncertain, from want of observations, whether you are to windward or leeward. In 
the first place notice carefully your soundings ; to windward you will have pretty hard 
bottom, with 4 and 5 fathoms, about three miles from shore : to leeward you will have 
very soft mud, and be five miles from shore in 4 and 5 fathoms of water. Secondly 
observe carefully the direction of the coast ; as before observed, the coast to windward has 
a very different bearing from the coast to leeward : in the third place the appearance of 
the coast to windward is very different from that to leeward : the land to windward appears 
at a distance as if indented with small hillocks ; this is, in fact, only irregularities in the 
trees ; to leeward the coast presents a most uniform appearance, being one continued leveL 
We have often heard of great difficulty being experienced in making the coast and recog- 
nizing the place, but have never found much, from attention to the foregoing remarks. We 
may here observe that the hand lead-line ought to be very particularly marked in going to 
Laguna, and on this coast the lead-line shoulji be always marked to feet between two and 
three fathoms. 

In running for the entrance of the Laguna from the westward, keep your lead going, 
and be careful not to approach the coast off Punta Xicalango, the western entrance of the 
Lagoon, as a bank, witn only 8 to 10 feet on it, extends to a considerable distance from 
the point. Having made the isle del Carmen to windward of the Lagoon, keep the lead 
also going in running down ; and, on approaching the west end of the island, which forms 
the eastern side of the entrance to the Lagoon, give the shore a good berth, as a shoal, 
partly dry, extends to a long distance from the point. Bring th^ west end of the isle del 
Carmen to bear S. by E. and the extreme point of land to the westward S.W. by W. ; you 
will then be in about 3| fathoms, and if the pilot be not out, in a fit place to anchor, and 
wait till he comes. 

The pilots come out with the land-wind in the morning, in small canoes, and lie off, 
fishing, until two p.m., when they return with the sea-breeze. If, therefore, you make the 
port in the afternoon, it will be requisite to wait till morning, as it is very unadviseable for 
B. stranger to attempt entering without a pilot. Should, however, any untoward circum- 
stances occur, to render it necessary, by attending to the following directions, a vessel may 
be conducted over in safety. 

From the above-named anchorage steer S.W., keeping a look-out for a few Indian huts, 
situate on the western shore : you can ascertain their position from the-mast head, previous 
to entering. So soon as you bring the village to bear south, a little westerly, steer for it 
until you get into 2^ fathoms ; keep along the western shore in this water, until the centre 
of the town of Laguna bears east; then haul up toward it, anchoring when convenient in 
about .5 fathoms, at 200 yards from shore. 



^Seep. 143 and 159. 

In 
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In fleveral iroyages to this place I have made the longitude of the fort 91° 40", the mean 
of tbiee chronometers, well regulated from Vera .Cruz, assuming the longitude of the castle 
of S. Juan de Ulua to be 96° 7'. (Sights taken in an artificial horizon.) The latitude I 
have made 18° 37' 30". 

Vessels may load up inside the Bar to 1 2^ feet, taking water and long boat in ; you 
most then proceed ootside the Bar to a sufficient depth of water, and complete the cargo 
with lighters. There is a very heavy sea in a norther, when riding outside tne bar ; but it 
seeiDS that accidents seldom occur. The holding ground is excellent ; and, with one anchor 
and a large scope of cable, you may, in general, ride in safety. 

When homeward bound from Laguna, in all seasons, I prefer keeping along shore on 
the Campech^ batik, this being, in my opinion, the safest and speediest passage. On this 
coast you have, in general, strong land-winds ; so much so that, in several voyages, I have 
seldom been more than 48 hours from Laguna to Point Piedras. There is only, off Jaina, 
a shoal spot to be avoided, on which there is said to be 16 or 18 feet of water. 

Having advanced to Point Piedras, in the season of the Norths, it is adviseable to make 
as much northing as possible, in order to be able to run to the eastward with a norther, 
when it blows : in the fine season you can take advantage of the winds, standing on 
whichever tack is most favorable. On passing Point Piedras, however, care must be 
taken to avoid the Sisal Shoal, and the Madagascar Shoal, which have been described. I 
once passed over the latter in the vessel under my command, then drawing l4{ feet; she 
touched ouce lightly abaft the mizen-mast ; there was a heavy swell at the time ; it is 
steep-to, as so fast as I could pass the lead overboard, we had 5 fathoms, 7, 11, and 13, 
in succession. I then made the latitude 25° 30' and the longitude 90° 28' by chronometer. 
After beating off the Bank, the navigator may proceed through the Strait of Florida by 
the copious directions given in the Colombian Navigator. 

During my residence on the Mexican coast, in various seasons, I have never observed 
any regularity in the rise and fall of water ; it is more a current than a tide, influenced 
mostly by the winds ; and this is also the opinion of the pilots and fishermen on the coast. 

(Mexicano : Nautical Magazine, August, 1838.^ 

30. MADAGASCAR and other Shoals on the Bank of Campech^. — 

In the descriptions of the different shoals on the Campech^ Bank given hereafter, pages 
l45to 155, may now be added another, discovered by H.M.S. Madagascar, at the distance 
of ten miles to the northwestward of the Sisal Shoal (page 145) and which exists near the 
spot where 9 fathoms is marked in the charts.* This portion of the Bank has been 
thoroughly surveyed by Captain Barnett, and from the survey it appears that the Sisal 
Shoal had been previously laid down a mile and a half too far to the northward, and 3^ 
minutes to the westward of its real position. The centre of this bank lies in latitude 21** 
2(f 44" and longitude 90° 9' 36" in a direction N. 31° W. true, and 12| miles from Sisal 
castle ; the least water on it is 9 feet, and it is about three fourths of a mile in extent, in a 
N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction. In the channel between it and the shore the depth is not 
more than 7 fathoms, with moderately regular soundings. 

The Madagascar Shoal is a most dangerous narrow coral ledge, lying in a direction, 
nearly east and west, about a mile and a quarter long, covered with dark grass, and having 
in one part, toward its w^tem end, only 9 feet of water. The positions of its extremities 
are as follow:— Eas< end, lat. 21o 26' 6", long. 90*» 17' 30": West end, lat. 21** 26' 18", 
long. 90° 18' 48". The centre of the shoal lies N. 42«' W. 21i miles from Sisal castle, 
and in the channel between it and the Sisal Shoal, from which it lies N. 56° W. 10 mi]es> 
there are 10 fathoms of water. 

The Arenas Shoals, lying in lat. 22° 7', long. 91° 24', are found to have been erro- 
neously described by the Spanish officers. Instead of being more than nine miles in 
extent, they are actually not more than a mile and a half. v 

The No-TE-P£BDERAs, the Spaniards' mark for keeping clear of the Sisal Shoal, is 
becoming indistinct, in consequence pf the trees on it falling from the ravages of an insect, 
which not only destroys the leaves, nut attacks the whole tree, roo^and all, and is very 
destructive here and in other parts oi the West Indies. 

The shortest route toward Vera Cruz is now considered as the safest, and those intending 



* The Madagascar frigate struck and remained some dme on this shoal, in July, 1837. She got 
off; after heaving overboard several guns, and losing an anchor and chain. The officers of the 
frigate surveyed the shoal, and found it to be a coral reef, extending a mile and three quarters 
N.N.E. to S.S.W. The least water on it is 16 £eet.^( Mexicano. J 
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to take Ibis way mfty rtm down the Borth coaH of Yucatan, BtgHtia^ the rigias or* tele- 
graphs, and keeping outside of 5 fadionis Water *. they should be cautious on approaching 
the castle of Sisal, between which and the shOal, they should approach the shores no 
nearer than in 4 nor to the shoal nearer than in 6 feuioms. Having cleared eithet the 
north or touth channels> a west course thence will - be perfectly safe, as are the other 
passages on the bank. 

During the season of the Norths it will be prudent, more particularly for large ships, to 
go Outside all the shoals, and very quick passages have frequently been made by so doing. 
Ships leaving Vera Cruz in this season should push up to the northward as fast as possible, 
and having attained a good position, the north becomes the best wind that can blow. 

{Mr, H. Davy.) 

40.— GENERAL REMARKS on the WINDS and SEASONS of 

the MEXICAN SEA. 

The third volume of this work, which has been newly arranged, includes a description 
of the Winds and weather in the Colombian Seas, and the following description of those 
in the Mexican Sea from the Derrotero de Uu Antillas, may be considered as a continuation 
of the same. 

** On the Coast of the Mexican Sea, from Veka Cruz to Tampico, the breeze from 
£.S.£. and East prevails in Aprils May, June, and July ; and, at night, the land-breeze 
comes off from South to S.W. : but, if tlie land-breeze is from the N.W. with rain, the 
wind, on the day following, will be from North, N.N.£., or N.E., particularly in August 
and September : these winds are denominated, in the country, < Vientos de Cabeza o Venda-' 
vales' (head«winds or rainy winds) ; they are not strong, nor do they raise the sea ; with 
them, therefore a vessel may take an anchorage as well as with the general breeze; but 
they impede getting out, for which the land-breeze b required. The VierUot de Cabeza^ or 
head-winds, reach to about 20 or SO leagues from the coast, at which distance are found 
those at East and 'E.S.E.* 

" From the middle of September until the month of March, caution is necessary in 
making Vera Cruz, for the norths are then very heavy. The narrowness of this harbour, 
the obstruction formed by the shoals at its entrance, and the slender shelter it affords from 
the norths, render an attempt to make it, during one of them, extremely dangerous, for it 
will be impossible to take the anchorage. The following description of the winds here 
has been written by Don Bernardo de Orta, a captain in the Spanish navy, who has been 
captain of the Port, and who surveyed it. 

'< Although in the Ckiif of Mexico we cannot say that there is any other constant wind 
than the general breeze of this region, notwithstanding that, from September to March, the 
north winds interrupt the general course, and, in some degree, divide the year into two 
seasons, vfet and dry, or of the Breezes and Norths : the first, in which the breezes are settled, 
is from March to September ; and the second, in which the norths blow, is from September 
to March. For greater clearness we shall explain each separately. 

' ** The first of the norths is regularly felt in the month of September ; but in this month 
and the following one, October, the norths do not blow with much force. Sometimes it 
happens that they do not appear, but, in that case, the breeze is interrupted by heavy rains 
and tornadoes. In November, the norths are established, blow with much strength, and 
continue a length of time during December, January, and Februaiy. In these months^ 
after they begin, they increase fast ; and in four hours or a little more, attain their utmost 
strength, with which they continue blowing for forty-eight hours ; but afterward, though 
they do not cease for some days, they are moderate. In these months the norths are 
obscure and north-westerly, and they come on so frequently, that there is, in general, not 
more than four or six days between them. In March and April thev are neither so frequent, 
nor last so long, and are clearer; but yet they are more fierce for the first twenty-four 
hours, and have less north-westing. In the interval before November, in which, as we 
have said, the norths are established^ the weather is beautiful, and the general breeze blows 
with great regularity by day ; the land-breeze as regularly by night. 



* In the Mexican Sea S.B. winds and small rain forebode a north in the season. 

„ "There 
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^ There are Tarious signs by which the eomiiig on of a north may be foreseen : such are, 
the wind steady at South; the moisture of the walls, and of the pavements of the houses 
and streets ; seeing clearly the Peak of Orizaba and the mountains of Perote and Villa- 
Rica^ with the cloud on those of St Martin, having fdds like a white sheet; the increase 
of heat and of dew ; and a thick fog, or low scud, flying with velocity to the soutibward : 
but the most certain of all is the barometer ; for this instrument, in the time of the Norths 
at Vera-Cruz, does not vaiy more, between its highest and lowest range, than -f^'j that is to 
say, it does not rise higher than 30 inches -^, nor fall lower than 29 inches -ji^. The 
descent of the mercury predicts the Norths ; but Uiey do not begin to blow the moment it 
sinks, which it always does a short time before the north comes on : at these times light- 
nings appear on the horizon, especially from N.W. to N.E.; the sea sparkles: cobwebs 
are seen on the rigging, if hy day : with such warnings trust not to the weather, for a North 
will iufianibly come on. 

" This wind generally moderates at the setting of the sun ; thai is, it does not retain the 
same strength which it had from nine in the morning to three in the afternoon, unless it 
eommence in the evening or at night, for then it may increase otherwise. Sometimes it 
happens that, after dark, or a little before midnight, it is found to be the land-wind, from 
the northward and westward ; in which case, should it get round to the southward of west, 
the north will be at an end, and the general breeze will to a certainty, come on at its regular 
hour : but, if that does not happen at the rising of the sun, or afterward, and at the turn 
of the tide, it will return to blow from the north, with the same violence as on the day 
before, and then it is called a Norte de Marea, or Tid&'North, 

^ The Norths also sometimes conclude by taking to the northward and eastward, which 
is more certain ; for, if the wind in the evening gets to N^E., although ike sky remain 
covered the day following, but by night the land-breeze has been from die northwaid and 
westward, tbe regular breeze will sucely ensue in the evening, good weather succeeding and 
continuing for four ox six days ; the latter period being the longest that it will last to, in 
die season of the norths : hu% if the wind retrograde from N.E. to N.N.E. or North, the 
weather will be still uoseltled. 

** Examples are not wantmg of norths happening in May, June, July, and August, at 
which times they are most forious, and are called Nories del Ahieto Colorado ; the more 
moderate are called Chocolaiero^, but these aie rather uncommon. 

^The Wet Season, or Season of the Breezes, is from March to September : the Bteezes, 
at the end of March and through the whole month of April, as already explained, are, 
from time to time, interrupted by Norths, and are from E.S.E. very fresh ; the sky 
sometimes clear, at other times obscure. At times these touch from S.E., and continue 
all night, without giving place to the land-breeze, which prevails in general, every night, 
ezceptmg when the north wind is on. The land-breeze is freshest when the rains have 
begun. 

/^ After the sun passes the zenith of Vera Cruz, and until he returns to it, that is, from 
the i6th of May to the 27th of July, the breezes are of the lightest description; almoa^ 
calms, with much mist or haze, and slight tornadoes. After that time, the pleasant breezes 
from N.W. to N.E. s6metimes remain fixed. 

'* fVom the 27th of July to the middle of October, when the Norths become established, 
the tornadoes are fierce, with heavy rains, thunder, and lightning : those which bring the 
hoiviest winds are firom the east, but they are also of the shortest duration. 

** In the season of the Breezes, the total variation of the barometer is -^ ; the greatest 
ascent of the mercury is to 30 inches •^, and its greatest descent to 29 inches ■^, The 
thermometer in July rises to 87^, and does not fall to 831° : in.December it rises to 80^®, 
but never frills below 66)^. This, it must be understood, was ascertained in the shade, 
the instrument being placed in one of the coolest and best ventilated halls in the castle* 

" In the months of August and September, rarely a year passes without hurricanes near 
Florida and the northern Antillas ; but to Veia Cruz, or any part of the coast thenoe tp 
Campech^, they never arise ; all that is felt being the heavy sea, which has arisen in the 
higher latitudes. Hurricanes begin to the northward and eastward ; and, although they do 
not always go round the same way^ yet, in general, they next go to the southward and 
eastward,. with thick squally weather and rain." 



II.— TH^ 
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II.—THE PHARONOLOGY, 

OR 

DESCRIPTION OF LIGHT-TOWERS AND OTHER LAND-MARKS, 

ON ALL THE COASTS HEttEAFTEB DESCRIBED; 

With Brftrencti to the following Pages^ in which forther particuktrt may be tomuL 



The word Pharonolooy. signifies a description or knowledge of Ughthouset; it Is 
derived from Pharos^ a light-tower, and Logos, a word or discourse, &c. A further Expla- 
nation, with some Remarks on the most celebrated of these structures, is given in our late 
Editions of the Directories for the English Channel, Bay of Biscay, &c. 

That the following descriptions are not, in some instances, more complete, is to be re- 
gretted ; that they are not so has been owing to the very imperfect specifications of them 
which have been given, by persons either very negligent or unacquainted with the subject, 
who have been employed to issue them. The very point upon which a lighthouse stands, 
and the nature of the light, have frequently been left to be guessed at ^ and whether a 
round tower or a square one, of stone or of brick, among other essential particulars, has 
at times been toUlly unnoticed. We have, in several cases sought for more perfect infor- 
mation, but unfortunately without success ; and we, therefore, entreat those wno shall here- 
after have charge of these concerns, not only to give the particulars more fully, but also to 
adopt a mode of publishing them which may cause them to be more generally known^ 

' An excellent tabular Statement of the Lighthouses of the British Islands was first pub- 
lished by authority in London, April, 1832; it is arranged under the following heads, 
which comprehend the particulars requisite to every specification, and which, we hope, 
will be borne in mind upon every future occasion ; — 1. The name ; 2. The precise situa- 
tion ; 3. The number of lights, if more than one, with their magnetic bearing and dis- 
tance from es^ch other ; 4. If fixed, flashing, or revolving ; 5. Time of revolution or flash ; 
6. Colour of the light, whether natural or brilliant, red, &c. ; 7. Distance from which the 
light is seen in clear weather ; 8. Points of the magnetic compass between which the lights 
may be seen ; 9. If a harbour or tide light, the time of tide during which it, or a signal by 
day, is kept up ; 10. Form and apparent colour of the lighthouse ; height of the lantern 
above the sea at high water; 11. neight of the building from the base to the lantern; 
12. When erected ; 13. Especial remarks and sailing directions. Composed on this 
principle we shall be happy to see a complete schedule of the lights, &c., on the American 
coast Indeed, the naval departments of government should consider it as a duty to collect 
and publish such information. 



BERMUDAS.— Signal stations on Gibbs' Hill, on the S.W. Coast, Mount Langtou, 
and St. George's Island. Pages 7, 8, d, 11*. 

SABLE ISLAND. — Signals for the use of persons shipwrecked, already described in 
page xviii, and again noticed in page 14. 

COASTS of NOVA-SCOTIA and NEW BRUNSWICK. 

SAMBRO* ISLAND, on the west of Halifax Harbour; a round tower exhibiting a 
brilliant fixed light, at 210 feet above the level of the sea. Attached is a small party of 
artillery, with two 24 pounders for signals, ^. Pages 17, 18. • . 

H.M.S. ComiDalUs, 31st May, 1838, morning thick and foggy, on running for Sambro', with 
a strong S.W. breeze, at the rate of 10 or 11 knots ; sounded in 80 fathoms, gravelly bottom. 
- At 8 a.m, light airs ; fired a gun, which was answered from the island with two, which were 
heard distinctly. At 8h. 30m. gained a glimpse of the lighthouse above the fog ; it was bat 
for a moment, and bore west nearly 11 miles. Mentioned to prove the excellence of the esta- 
blishment* Henry Davy, Master, 

HALIFAX 
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HALIFAX RAR66Uft.— Alcr6r00ib I\wer, up6n Mttttplhe/s Beach, on ihe eastern 
> shore, with a fixed light, of a red colour, at 58 feet abere the lerel of the tea, aa a toadiag 
^ijai for the har)>Qiir. Pafe 17. 

Citadel HUl, which commands the town of Haliftix, rises to 240 feet above the level of 
the sea, and has on its mAHOMXtkneJiag Mktjfh^ serving as an excellent iMrk for entering. 
Pages 18, 19. 

LUNENBURG LIGHTHOUSE, off Mahone Bay, upon the eastern point df Ooit 
Iskaid, painted red, with lantern blacky constructed years ago, but no intimation of itk 
completion had appeared when this work was committed to the press, in Sept. 1839^ 

To the note (*) in page 24 may be added that, the tower was building in 1834, and a St, 
Andrtw'i crou ^as first painted on it, as its distinguishing characteristic ; bat as this did not 
snfficientlj answer the purpose, the tower and keeper^ house were afterward painted red ; the 
laatem biack. The indeGisioD of those who baye the direction of this eonoem realders it uncertain 
when the tower will be lighted j but so soon as it iSi the des^iption will be given on the charts. 

LIVERPOOL BAY; — CoPFtN'a Islakd, at the entrance of Liverpool Bay, has a 
Ugbthouse, exhibitiag a revolving' light, at gO feet above the level of the sea, and which 
ippears foil at intervals of two minutee. E^ige«» 17, 25. 

CAPE ROSEWAY. — Shelbume Towery on Cape Roseway, a handsome structure, 
iriitte and conspicuous by day, at night exhibits, vertically, two fixed lights; the upper 
Md largest being at about 150 ftiet above the level of the sea, and the smaller at 114 feet 
h«es 17, M. 

CAPE SABLE SEAL ISLAND.~A modem lighthouse on the S.W. part of the 
loathefn Seal Island, latitude abont 48^ 24', longitude 66^ 59', exhibiting a brilliant fixed 
light, at about 80 feet above high water mark. It is stated to bear W. by N. (by compass) 
SI miles from Cape Sable, and is seen from every point of the compass. A recent de* 
KfiptioB states that the Monde BUxk lies about two miles S.S.W. ftom the lighthouse | 
and that, between it and the island aie some other dangers, on locky ground. Laigt 
▼essels ought not, therefore, to attempt passlog between. See pages xxii and 30. 

BRYER'S ISLAND ; Latitude 44^ 14|'.**-A new Hglithoit^, lantern, and lamps, 
fn^Jisted light, in lieu of the old and diagraeeful lighthouse. The light is devated at 92 
feet above the level of the sea. Page 32. 

ANNAPOLIS. — ^A lighi-tower ob Point Prim, upon the west ^de of the entrance of 
the Gut of Annapolis, formerly said to stand as '^ a monument of mistaken economy.'' 
Bat this, with the other lights in the bay, has been improved, and displays itself at 120 
leet above the sea. Page 33. 

QUAKO HEAD,— Lat. 45° 23', long. 65^ 20'.— A lighthouse on a small rock, lying 
Bear this Head, first lighted, in September, 1835. The light is brilliant and revolving, 
twice completely dark and fuU in every minute. Page 34. 

ST. JOHN'S — Partridge Island, near St. John's, New Brunswick. The lighthouse, 
which has been renewed, shows a brilliant^jrei light, at abont 120 feet above the sea, and 
which may be seen at an increased distance. It has a bell, which is tolled in thick 
weather. Page 34. 

Beacon Light. — ^Within Partridge Island, upon the spit or bar which extends S.S.E. 
from Sand Point, and which dries at two-thirds eob, is a beacon-tower, upon which a light 
is established ; this light is emineptly useful to the coasters, and all vessels having pilots on 
board, as it enables them to enter the harbouf at all hours of the night. Page 34» 

POINT LAPREAU,--on the nprth'side of the Bay of Fundy.— A lighthouse, erected 
in 1331, exhibits two bfiUiant fixed lights, vertically, one being 18 feet below the other x 
the lower lantern is attached to the outside of the building, as shown in page 37. 

GANNET ROCK, south of Grand Maoan. On this rock, which is 40 ieet high, a 
light-house has, at length* been erected, and was ligbti^d for the first time, on the 1st ai 
December, 1831. The lantern was originally fitted with red glass, as its characteristie 
distinction ; but the coloured glass was found to be too obscure in so foggy an atniiospheie. 
It was afterward changed to a bright fixed light ; this alteration was the cause of several 
mistakes and some accidents, as then there was nothing to distinguish it from either Bryer's 
Island or Libby Island lights. It was, therefore, deemed expedient to make it distinct 
fr6m all other lights on this coast, and ^ flask light was determined upon, which has con- 
leqaently been put in operation. ShifMi' o ttghl not^ unnecessarily, to run for this h'ght s 
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for, if the weather ihoald .loddeDly become thick or foggy^ th^ might be involved in the 
dengen which sunound it S^ page 38. 

In order to prevent the lighthouse from being mistaken ibr a nil, it has, for some yeax9 
past, been' painted black and white^ in stripes (1838.) 

In the specification of this light by the commissioners, the bearings of it from Bryer's 
Island, and dangers in the vicinity, have been eiven as follow: iirom Bryer's Island 
N.W. 'I W., 21 miles ; from the Oid Proprietor ^ which dries at three-quarters ebb, and is 
verydangerousj W.S.W. } W. 7 miles : from the Black Rockf off White Head, always 
25 feet above water, S.W. i W. ; from the S.W. Head of Grand Manan, S.£. j^ S.; from 
the northernmost of the Murr Ledges, fdry at three-quarters ebb,) S.E. bv £.}£.; firom 
the southernmost of the same, called Si, ilfary*^, always above water, N.E. by £, | £. ; 
from the Machias Seal Idand LighU, (next mentioned,) £.S.£. f £. about 13 miles. 

It is added, as a Note, that. Between the northernmost and southernmost of the Murr 
Ledgei there is a range of dangerous rocks and shoals, many of them always above water, 
and which extend westward from the lighthouse about four miles ; from this range, farther 
westerly, about three miles, lies a dangerous breaker, called the Roaring BuU^ which 
may be avoided by keeping three remarkable headlands near the S.W. end of Grand 
Manan open. 

MAGHIAS' S£AL ISLANDS.— On the southernmost isle, two lighthouses, about 
200 feet apart, and with hnlUan% fixed IvskU^ at about 50 feet above high water mark. In 
a line they bear from each other £.S.£. and W.N.W. with the keeper's house between 
them. Page 38. 

The bearings of these lights, fix>m different points in the vicinitv, have been given as 
follow :— From the southernmost Murr Ledge, (St. Mary's) W.N.W., westerly ; from the 
Gannet Light, W.N.W. f W. : from the Southern Head of Grand Manan, W.S.W. ^ W. ; 
from the Northern Head of Grand Manan, S.W. ) W.; from the N.£. Rock, S.W. byS.» 
two miles ; from Little River Head, S. by £. ; from Libby Island Light, S.£. by B. 

Vessels, in standing in to the northward, between these lights and the Gannet Rock, 
should tack or haul off to the southward the moment they bring these lights in one ; as 
they will then be not more than three-quarters of a mile from the Murr lodges, if more 
than five miles to the eastward of the lights. 

QUODDY H£AD, on the western side of the entrance to the Scoodick River, and 
opposite to the north end of Grand Manan, on the west A lighthouse, with brilliant fixed 
light, at 90 feet above the sea, which may be seen nearly seven leagues off. An alarm 
bell, near the lighthouse, strikes ten times in a minute, and may be heard, in calm weather, 
&fe mUes off. Page 39. 

H£AD HARBOUR LIGHT.—This light (mentioned in page 39) is established on 
the N.E. extremity of Campo-bello, and was intended to enable vessels, at all times, to 
enter Head Harbour. It likewise marks the entrance into the main channel of the River 
St Croix, leading to the inner Bay of Passamaquoddy, St. Andrew's, &c. and is, therefore, 
very useful to the coasting trade. 

FREDONIA or UNITED STATES, 

QUODDY HEAD LIGHTHOUSE, with a bright fixed light, first built-in 1808, but 
rebuilt and greatly improved, as described above. 

' LIBBY or LIBB££ ISLES, near Machias Bay.— On the southernmost a lighthouse, 
vrith fixed light, in latitude about 44^ 35', and 60 feet above the level of the sea. Page 43. 

MOOSEPECK HEAD.^Lighthouse on Mistake Isle, three leagues S.W. i W. from 
that of the Libby Isles. It exhibits a revolving light at 54 feet above the sea, which is 
eclipsed twice in every four minutes. At six leagues off the duration of light and dark 
appears nearly equal ; but, on approaching, the time of darkness will diminish, and that 
of light increase. Page 43. 

LITTLE MANAN.— A lighthouse of stone, with brilliant fixed light, at 53 feet above 
.the level of the sea, and 4) miles S.E. } S. from the entrance of the port of Gouldsborough. 
Lat 44® 23', long. 67° 47'. Page 44. 

CRANBERRY ISLANDS.— A lighthcnise on Baker's Idand, the outermost of the 
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Ctanberry Isles, with brflUiiit fixed light, at 70 feet abote tin iea s bearing fnm thai on 
die Little Manan, W.S. W. } W . 16 miles. Lat. 44° ly, long* 68^ G'. Page 44. 

MOUNT DESERT ROCK.— Latitnde 43^^ 54% loiigitode Ge9 8' ; lighthonse, originalW 
deicribed in a very imperfect notice, as displaying a brilliant fixed light, which commencea 
OD the 20tfa of August 1830 ; but which we are since infonned shows a bright rtd light 
Page 42. 

METINICUS ISLES, off the Bat of Pshobscot.— On the outer Wooden BaU Roek^ 
two dbtinct lantern lights of equal height, at 82 feet above the sea, and which when in 
one, bear N.N.W. and S.S.E. ; they are 40 ieet from each other, and of course appear 
open to those passing on the west toward the Penobecot, &c. Page 45. 

WHITE HEAD, on the western side of the mouth of the Penobscot, lat 43^ 58^, long. 
69^ 1'. — ^lighthouse, with brilliant fixed light, at 58 feet above the level of the sea, with 
that on Mount Desert Rock bearing E.S.E. 13 leagues. Pages 45, 46. 

OWL'S HEAD, on the western side of the Penobscot, at seven miles above White 
Head, — Lighthouse, with brilliant fixed lights, at 150 feet above the level of the sea, the 
£urway course to which is N.W. by N. Page 45. 

PENOBSCOT Harboub Lights. — One on BrovnCs Bead, the western side of the 
Fox Island Passage, with fixed light at 80 feet above high water. Another on DkcM 
Itland, upon the eastern side of the river, at the entrance of CasUne Harbour, witli fixed 
light at 116 feet Page 45. 

MARSHALL'S POINT, at the entrance of Herring Gut, to the S.W. of the Penobecot 
—A small fixed light at 30 feet above the sea. Page 46. 

MANHEGIN or Monhegan Island, westward of the Penobscot, Lat. 43^ 44i'r 
long. 69^ 12'. — ^A lighthouse showing a revolving light at 170 feet above the level of the 
sea. The revolution is perfprmed once in three minutes, and exhibits alternately, in that 
time, a blood-red and brilliant light. Page 46. 

GEORGE RIVER, the first to the westward of the Penobscot— A lighthouse on 
FnmkliiCs Isle, at about a league to the W.S.W. from the entrance, with brilliant fixed 
light, at 50 feet above the level of the sea, and to be left, when sailing for the river, on the 
light or starboard side. Page 46. 

PENMAQUID POINT, the eastern point of John's or Bristol Bay.— A lighthouse, 
having a fixed light, at 75 feet above the sea, and at four leagues N.W. by W. from the 
revolving light on Manhegin Island, Lat. 43^ 49j^', long. 69° 25'. Page 46. 

BURNT IStAND, near Bootd Bay. — AJixed harbour light, at 56 feet above the sea, 
immediately off the point which separates Damariscotty from Booth Bay and the harbour 
of Townsend, and two leagues W.S.W. f W. from Penmaquid Point With the light 
N. by £. you may run for it without danger. Pages 46, 47. 

SBGWINE ISLE, off the mouth of the Kenebec ; a lighthouse of the first class, with 
a brilliant fixed light at 200 feet above the level of the sea, and which may be seen at 
Dine leagues off. Pages 46, 48. 

KENNEBEC RIVER,— A, fixed harbour-light on Pond Island, at a mile and three 
quarters N. | E. from Segwine Island. Bearing N.N.E. it leads directly to the river, and 
may be passed on either side. Pages 46, 47. 

SHEEPSCUT RIVER.— On Hendrick't Head, at the moudi of this river, a brilliant 
fixed light, at 30 feet, for leading to the entrance. Page 47. 

CAPE ELIZABETH ; two lighdiouses at 300 yards from each other, and at about the 
same distance from the sea-shore, bearing from each other N.E. i E. and S.W. | W. The 
N.E. light is brilliant and Jixai ; the S.W. revolving, full and obscuring, alternately, 
in every minute and a half. The lanterns are 140 feet above the level of high water. 
Page 48. 

HARPSWELL SOUND.— A stone column, erected on the Little Mark Island, off the 
western side of the entrance, at about half-way between the Kennebec and Portland. It 
is 50 feet high, and painted perpendicularly in black and white stripes, excepting near the 
top, which is black on each side. The isle is 40 feet high above the sea. Page 48'. 

PORTLAND POINT, at the entrance of Portland Harbour ; a lighthouse of stone, 
with 9i. fixed light, at 85 feet above the level of high water. It bears N. 1^ £. 4 miles from 
Cape Elizabeth. Page 49. 
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OketvttUny aH'MFoft MiU of Parikmdy yMi SigDab Ibrymcin €Bi0rmg. F^ 49. 

WOOD ISLAND, on the south side of Sieo Bay ; a lighthouse with a hriWxaiktJIashing'' 
or intennittent li^ty at 45 feet above the sea, of which the eelipses aj^pear total uotil within 
Ac distance of 7 or 6 miles, as shown in pages 49, 50. 

CAPE 1>0RP0ISE.— A new lighthouse on Goat fsle» at the toouth of the little 
harbour of Cape Porpoise^ and about ten Qiiles to the S.W. from that on Wood Island. 
If to the eastward, and you make Wood Island, when bound to Cape Porpoise Harbour, 
bring Wood Island to bear N.E. by N. and run S.W. until you bring Cape Porpoise liglit 
to bias N. by W^, then steep directly for this light until yon shut in Wood Island light by 
the eastern head of Porpoise . Harbour, when you will be abreast of a ledge Called ihA 
Old Prince^ lying half a mile S.E. by S. from the Cape light, which breaks at low water^ 
and with a. heavy sea. Now steer N»N.W« until the light bears E.N.E. when you will be^ 
up with the entrance of the hafbour. If at low water, keep midway between the two 
points, but with high water keep the larboard shore best aboard. From between the two 
points, steer N.W. one quarter of a mile, and then anchor in 3 fiitthoms. The entrance is 
not safe unless with a fair wind.* 

Opposite to the lighthouse is Folly Island, which forms one side of the harbour. The 
S.S.E. part of Folly Island Poiht bears from the light S. i W. about one mile and a 
quarter, and a shoal projects from it to nearly a mile. Distahce across the entrance pf the 
harbour, one eighth of a mile. Page 50. 

BOON ISLAND ; a lighthouse of stone, on the western part, with a brilliant ,^!ree2 lighi 
at 70 feet aboYe the level of the sea ; seen at six leagues <m. Page 50. 

PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.— A lighthouse on the reef called the Whale's Back, 
upon the eastern side of the entrance, having two fixed lights vertically, ten feet apart. The 
Upper light is 48 feet above the level of high water. Page 50. 

Another lighihouse on the N.E. point of Newcastle Island, upon the western side' of the 
harbour, and showing a fixed light at 90 feet. Page ]pMk fy» 

ISLES of SHOALS.— A lighthouse on the south point of White Island, exhibiting a 
light at 87 feet above the sea, which revolves once in three minutes and a quarter, and 
exhibits, in succession, a bright red, a dim, and a brilliant^ light. The last may be dis- 
cerned, in clear weather, at about seven leagues off; and on approaching, the red and dini 
in succession. The light is always visible within three or ibur miles. A bell, suspended 
in the tower, is kept tolling during thick weather, both by night and day ; its sound may 
be heard about four miles off. Page 54. 

NEWBURY-PORT; two lighthouses on the south side of the Entrance, upon the north 
end of Plum Island. The lights Biefinsdy at 37 feet above high water, and one-third of a 
mile from each other, and in one lead into the harbour. Pages 52, 53. 

Signals for vessels when in sight and advancing. Page 54. 

ANNIS SQUAM or Squam Harbour. — An octagonal building, painted white, v^ith 
harbour light, on Wigwam Point, upon the eastern side of the entrance. The light 1^ 
Jixedy and about 50 feet above the surface of the water. Page 54. A fcig on shore in 
boisterous weather. Page 55. - 

CAPE ANNE.— Thatchers* Isle, off Cape Anne ; two lighthouses, with fixed light$y 
at one-third of a mile apart, and bearing from each other N. by W. and S. by E. The 
lanterns are about 90 feet above the sea, and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues off. In thick 
weather a gun is fired, to answer signals. Pages 60, 65. 

GLOUCESTER HARBOUR; to the S.W. of Cape Anne.— A lighthouse, on an islet 
called Ten Pound Island, with ;i fixed light about 45 feet above the level of the sea, U> 
lead into the harbour. Page 65. 

MARBLEHEAD and SALEM.— Baker's Island, off Marblehead, near the middle 
of the entrance to Salem ; two lighthouses, with fixed lights, 50 feet asunder, of unequal 
height, one being much higher than the other, and bearing, when in a line, N.W. J W. 
The high light seen at 6} to 7 leagues off. Page 62. 

On Cat Iskmdy which is about a mile and a half S.W. by W. from Baket^s Island, and 
a mile from Marblehead Rock, is a spar, 40 feet high, to the top of which is attached a^ 
large cask, very useful as a mark from sea. Note f Page 63. 

On the Half-way Rock, to the east of Marblehead, about, %k fin)es Croni. th^ nearest 
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hnd, aad half-wajr betweeo tii« lighthouses of Boston and Thatcher's Island, is *i pyramidal 
beacoD, with a spindle, supporting a laiga copper ball. Note { Page 6$. 

BOSTON Outer Lioht.«— The lighthouse, more than 82 feet high, standi on a small 
isle at the north side of the entrance of the main cliannel into the hart)onr. The light is 
molving i it appears brilliant for 40 seconds and obscured 20 seconds alternately. At 
tl/.fiistance of 7 or 8 leagues, fhe interval of darkness will be twice the duration or light; 
kt, on approaching, the time of obscurity will decrease. See page 60. 

'''^^n Lang Island Headt in Boston Harbour, is another lighthouse, which shows s. fixed 
Ugktf at 80 feet above the level of the sea, erected to enable vessels to run in through tk6 
psasage of Broad Sound in the night. Pages 61, 62. 

SCITUATE, about half-way between the harbours of Boston and Plymouth ; a ligbt<^ 
faoQse exhibiting two lights, one above the other ; it stands on Cedat Point* the north c£op 
of the harbouT. The upper light is brilliant, at 50 feet above the s%a ; the lower, at 14 
feet below the upper one, appears of a blood red colour, and much broader than the upper 
one. Page 66. 

P{«YMOUTH. — Two lights on the Gurnet, a round hummock on the nordi side of the 
entrance to Plymouth Harbour : they are brilliant and fixed, at about 86 feet above the 
liyjntlace of the sea, and 15 feet apart. May be seen at 5 leagues off. Page 58. 

BARNSTAPLE HARBOUR, at 7 leagues S.E. i S. from the Plymouth or Gurnet 
Lights; 9 fixed harbour light^ upon Sandy Neck, on the west side of the entrance. Page 68. 

W£LLFLE£T, on the eastern coast of Cape Cod Bay; ii fixed light on Billingsgate 
Island, at the entrance of the harbour, 4| leagues S.E. by S. from Race Point light, heie- 
after noticed. Page 67. 

PROVINCETOWN on Caps Cod Habboua.^A fixed light upon Long Point, at 
the entrance of ProvM|cetown harbour^ about 2 leagues to the sotith*eastwanl of the Race 
Pomt of Cape Cod. Page 67. 

RACE POINT of Cape Cod ; lighthouse with harbour light, which revohei On the 
same principle as that of Boston above described i It is 25 feet above the level of the 
sea, and 155 feet distant from high water mark. The light is not seen until it bears S; by 
W.JW. Page 67. 

CAPE COD. — Lighthouse of the Clay Ponds, exhibiting a briUiant fixed Kghi^ at 
aciarly 200 feet above high water mark ; but, as there is generally a haze over the Cape, 
the light is seldom seen at more than six leagues off. Page 66. 

CHATHAM HARBOUR; two lighthouses on the point called James Head, with 
fixed lights at. about 40 feet above the sea, which may be seen at 5 leagues off. Page 71. 

MONAMOY Sandy Point, at three leagues to the southward of Chatham lights, & 
Jixed harbour light, at 25 feet. Page 72. i 

HY ANNAS HARBOUR, Upon the south coast of the peninsula of Barnstaple; a 
-hghthottse of stone, painted white, on the eastern side of the entrance. The light is 
fixed, brilliant, and 70 feet above the sea. Pages 72 and 77. 

NOBSQOE POINT, south-westward of the town of Falmouth ; a ligfithouse, with 
hrUlkmt fixed Ughty erected in 1828, which stands near the eastern extremity of the passage 
called Wood's Hole. Pages 72 and 80. 

SANDY POINT, or Northern extremity of Nantucket Island ; a brilliant ^ed light, 
at 70 feet above the level of the sea, which may be seen at a great distance. Page 72. 

SHERBURN or Nantucket Harbour ; harbour lights on the western side, which, 
when in a line, lead in from the outer buoy. Pages 72 and 76. 

VINEYARD SOUND.— A light veml on the tail of the Cross Rips, at the east end 
of the Horse-shoe, between the Horse-shoe and Tuckannuck Shoals, with Cape P(^e 
bearing due west by compass. (Not so ^ to the south and east as formerly represented.) 
Small vessels may pass it on either side. Pages 72 and 75. 

CAPE POGE^ near the N.E. end of Martha's Vineyard; a lighthouse, with briUiant 
fixed light at 55 feet above the level of the sea. Page 72. 

EDGARTOWN Harbour; a lighthouse, with^^c^ light, on the pier upon the western 
side of the entnnoe, at 3i miles W.S. W. firom Cape Poge. Pages 72, 75, 80. 

HOLMES'S 
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HOLMES'S HOLE ; a lighthouse, ^ith lixtd light^ on the west chop or side of tfa6 
Entrance, at 4 miles S.E. i S. from that on Nobsqne Point Pages 72, 75, 80. 

GAY HEAD, the west end of Martha's Vineyard ; a tower with brilliant revolving 
light, at 150 feet above the sea; the principal land-mark for Vineyard Sound. The lights 
revolve once in about four minutes, and appear in full lustre twice in each revolution. At 
12 miles off they are obscured about three-fourths of the time ; at three miles they may 
always be seen, though dimly, alternately. Pages 73, 78. 

ELIZABETH ISLES.— A fixed light on Cuttahitkk, the westernmost of the Eliza- 
beth Isles, which divide the Vineyard Sound from Buzzard's Bay, at 84ii feet. Another 
nearly upon the middle of Nashon, the fourth isie from the west of the same groupe, and ' 
on the west side of an indent called Tarpaulin Cove, at 80 feet. Pages 72, 79. 

BUZZARD'S BAY. — Roundhtll Point, on the western side; upon a cluster of 
rocks called the Dumplings, is a lighthouse, with fixed light at 43 feet, which bears nearly 
N. by £. 8 miles from that on Cuttahunk, above-mentioned. Pages 82, 83. 

CLARK'S POINT, on the west side of the entrance to New Bedford ; a lighthouse, 
with brilliant fixed light, at 52 feet above high water, and N.K.E. four miles from the 
Dumplin light. Pages 81, 82. 

Notice was given, in 1833, that a spar buoy had been placed on the Weepicket Rock, 
in Buzzard Bay, which lies in a direct track from this place to Wood's Hole. The buoy is 
about 20 feet distant in a N.W. direction from the Rock, and lies in 13 feet at low water. 

BIRD ISLAND, in the northern pait of Buzzard's Bay ; near the mouth of Sippigan 
or Rochester Harbour ; a light-tower of stone, with a revolving light, at about 30 feet 
above the level of the sea. For the particular description, see page 84. 

RHODE ISLAND.^On the point called the Beaver's Tail, the southern extremity 
of CoNANicuT Island; a tower, wiih brilliant Jived Ught, at about 70 feet above tlie 
level of the sea. Page 86. 

Goat Island, opposite the town of Newport ; a fixed harbour light on the north end, 
at about 55 feet. Page 86. 

NARRAGANSET BAY. — Point Judith, on the western side of the entrance to 
Narraganset Bay ; a tower of stone, with revolving light, at 60 feet. Within three 
leagues the hght does not wholly disappear. Page 85. 

Dutch or Duck Island; a harbour light at three miles North from that of the 
Beaver Tail and the north side of the entrance of Duck Island Harbour. Page 87. . 

Warwick Neck, on the west side of the Entrance to Providence River ; a harbour 
light, at 3 leagues to the northward of that on Duck Island. Page 87. A light- vessel at 
the mouth of the Pasquotank River, below Providence. 

BLOCK ISLAND ; on the N.W. point two towers, 25 feet from each other, mth^fixed 
lights, at the height of 58 feet, in a line bearing South, to maik the direction of the reef 
which extends from that end of the island. The two lights cannot be made separately, 
when to the northward, unless in a position to make Point Judith light N.E. Page 86. 

MONTUGK POINT, the eastern extremity of Long Island ; a tower with bnlltant 
fixed light, at 100 feet above the sea, and which may be seen at 8 or 9 leagues off. Pages 
88 and 91. 

WATCH HILL POINT, near Westerly, on the Rhode Island shore ; a tower with 
revolving light, at 50 feet above the sea. Page 88. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND.— Descriptions of all the lighthouses in this Sound, fifteen 
in number, are given in pages 88 and 89 hereafter, and they have been inserted in the 
charts. 

LONG ISLAND, south coast of ; on the eastern side of Five Island Inlet, 21 | 
leagues W.S.W. from Montuck Point ; and 12 leagues E. by N. from the bar of New 
York Harbour ; a lofty tower with revolving light at the height of 80 feet, and seen five 
leagues off. The shoal along shore is here a league in breadth. Page 98. 

SANDY HOOK Light-vessel. — ^The present light-ship off Sandy Hook was placed at 
her station on the 15th of May, 1839, with the light-tower on Sandy Hook b^mng 
W.N. W. about thirteen miles, and the Highlands of Nevisink W. by N. about 1 1 miles. 

NEW YORK HARBOUR.^HiGH Lands of Nevisink, without the Elntrance, on 

the 
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Ae soadi side of New York Halbour } two towen^ with lights elevated high above the 
IM. of the sea, and which, in qear weather may be' discerned at 13 leagues off. The 
Doithern is a brilliant fixed tight^ at^i^ feet above the sea. The south light, at 241 feet, 
revolves once in 2| minutes. The lighthouses bear from each other N. 23^ W. and S. 23^ 
£^ and the distance between them is about 300 feet. Page 96. 

Light-tower on Sandy Hook, with brilliant fixed Ughif at 90 feet above the sea, 
may be seen at 9 or 10 leagues off. Also two beacon-lights for pilots in the night. Page 96. 

Eastekh point of Stat£n Island; lighthouse ^iih fixed light, at the entrance of the 
Nanrowsy opposite to Fort La Fayette. Page 97. 

S.W. Coast of States Island ; near a Blockhouse over the red bank of Prince's 
Bat ; a lighthouse, with fixed light, standing on a hill 77 feet high above the level of 
high water. The height of the lighthouse is 30 feet, and its bearing from that on Sandy 
Hook N. 71° W., or W.S.W. ^ W. 10 miles. From off the S.W. Spit Buoy, in the 
Harbour, the course toward Prince's Bay is nekrly W.N.W. for 6 miles ; this will lesul up 
to a point called Seguinet Point, which is crowned with a clump of Poplars ; and thence 
West, rather more than a mile, to the anchorage, leaving the Round or Middle Shoal, 
with a spar buoy upon it, on the larboard hand. The town of Amboy, on an ezcellenf 
harbour, is four miles above Prince's Bay.* 

The DELAWARE.— Upon Cape May, the north point of the Mouth of the Delaware, 
is a lighthouse, with a revolving light, at 75 feet above the level of the sea. The light 
b on 3ie principle of that in Boston Harbour, described in page 60, and which, on a near 
approach appears fixed. The light appears in its greatest lustre once in a minute, and 
may be seen at 7 leagues off. Page 104. ; 

CAPE MAY BANK ; a light-vessel on the N.W. side of this bank, exhibiting two 
lights from sun-set to sun-rise. In foggy and snowy weather a bell is kept tolling at the 
rate of one stroke in a minute. Pages 104, 5. 

CAPE HENLOPEN; an octagonal lighthouse with a brilliant ^ee? light, elevated 
more than 200 feet above the sea, and which may, at times, be seen nine leagues off. At 
a mile from the high light, and near the sea, is a beacon light, 35 feet high, adapted for 

Gliding vessels into the Roads, within the Cape, and which may be seen 9X 6 leagues, 
ages 105, 6. 

DELAWARE RIVER. — A light- tower which formeriy stood on the Brandy ^wine 
has been undermined and destroyed ; but a light vessel is stationed on the western side of 
that bank ; and there is, in winter, another on the upper end of the Fourteen-foet Bank ; 
another on the east side of the Upper Middle ; and there remains a harbour light near the 
mouth of Duck Creek, upon the Delaware or western shore ; and another on the spot 
called Mahon*$ Ditch, upon the opposite shore. The light on the Pe|^ patch has been ais- 
continued, the fort being destroyed. At Lewiston, four miles W. by N. from Cape Hen- 
lopen, are two signal-lights within the piers. 

ASSATEAGUE or Assatieck Isle. — A fixed light on the S.E. point, about half way 
between Cape Henlopen and Cape Charles, as a guide for avoiding the Chiogoteague 
shoals. 

The CHESAPEAKE.— The lighthouse on Smith's Island, without the Chesapeake, 
and that of «Cape Henry, the south point of the entrance, are described hereafter, in page 
109 ; and to these descriptions are added those of all the other lighthouses and liebt-vessels 
in the Chesapeake, to its head at the Susquehanna. See Pages 109 and 110. For View 
of Cape Henry, see page 108. 

CAPE HATTER AS; a tower oainted white, in latitude 35» 14', with brilliant fixed 
light, at 95 feet above the level of the sea, and seen at more than five leagues off. The 
point now extends more than a mile from the lighthouse. Page 119. 



* Among the improyements which have been atinounced for facilitating the navigation of the 
-Hudson or North River are, a lighthouse on Ferplank*s Point, above Haverstraw Bay ; two small 
hghthonsei, viz. one on the Flats two miles North o^Kinderhook Upper Landing, called the Drowned 
Lands, and one on the point of the island on the west side of the channel, opposite the Lower 
Landing: (lat, 42** 21') also, four buoys in the River; one on the reef opposite Fan f^ees Point; 
one on a reef north of Constitution Point j one on a reef on the south point of Conner's Hook Island g 
and one on a wnck in Haverstraw Bay. 

A light' 
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A Ughl-ntiki to the ouKwvd of Cape Hatterai SVials, ancf 11 mfles il:B! i!h>m Cape 
QaiteraSy if y^t on her station, displays two lights^ one at the height of 60, and the other 
aft 45, feel. Page 110, and JMte. We haw reawnfir tuppowig that she i$ finaUy 
removed^ 

OCRACOCK INLET, nine leagues to the S.W. hy W. | W. from Cape Hatteras. A 
tower with remohing light at 75 feet above the sea, and which appears full once in two 
nimiQtes. To be left on the starboard side when entering. From the middle of the Bar, 
in 13 feet of water, it bears W.N.W. a mile and a half. Visible between fit e and six 
leagues off. 

%* For tks Lights m Prntico Somtd^ $ee the Note^page 190. 

CAPE LOOKOUT, in latitude 34<* 39'.— A tower containing a fixed light, at nearly 
100 feet abore the level of the sea. The tower is of wood, painted in horizontal stripes 
of red and white alternately, and at a distance appears like a ship with her sails clewed up. 
The building is surrounded by small trees, from which a bold sand beach extends in a 
S.E. direction about three miles, in the central part of which are small hillocks of sand. 
It has been remarked that, although the light may be seen clearly through the night, and 
nil near the approach of day, yet it then becomes obscured, owmg, it is supposed, to a 
mist arising between the vessel and the lamps. Approach no nearer to the shoals iu the 
^ght than 7 fethoiM on tiie ettt, and 10 on the west, side* Page 120. 

CAPE FEAR. — New Inlet of Cape Fear Rjter; a lighthouse upon the north 
side of tiie enttance, called Federal Pointy which is painted while, and exhibits a brilUani 
fixed light, at ttie height of 44 feet From the Light the Bar extends £.S*E. one mile. 
Page 121. 

' Bald Head of Cape Feab, the western bluff of Smith's Island ; a lighthouse painted 
Uackf at about a mile from the sea, and shows a fixed light at more than 100 feet above 
high water. Page 121. 

GEORGETOWN HARBOUR ; a lighthouse on the sandy beach at the southern 
point of North Island. The lighthouse is a circular white tower, which exhibits a brilliant 
nxed light at 90 feet above the level of the sea. Page 123. 

CAPE ROMAN. — Great Racoon Kay, near Cape Roman ; a lighthouse, exhibitr 
ing a. freed light , of a bright red colour, at 85 feet above the level of the sea. The tower is 
punted in horizontal stripes, alternately blaek and white. Page 125. 

CHARLESTON HARBOUR; lighthouse in latitude 32o 41', on a low sandy point of 
Lighthouse Island ; the light, which is elevated 85 feet above the sea, appears at a distance 
as a revolving light, and may be seen at 8 leagues off. When first made the time of dark* 
ness will be twice that of light, but the interval is reduced on approaching, and withift 
three leagues the light does not wholly disappear. Page 125. 

SAVANNA. — ^Tybee Lighthouse, at the entrance of Savanna River, shoy^Bdifrxtd 
light, at 85 feet above &e sea. A beacon light stands at half a mile to the eastward of it, 
and the two lights in a line bear W. J N. Pages 128, 129. 

£roBOY. — Sapello Island, South End, on the north side of Doboy Inlet ; a light- 
house, painted in stripes, horizontally, red and white, which at a distance gives it the 
appearance of a ship, with the sails clewed up. The light revolves once in five mii^utee^ 
at an elevation of 74 feet above the sea, and in that time appears thrice in its grealaeet 
lustre. For a further description see page 130. 

Beacon-towers in Doboy Sound. — ^At the entrance of the Sound, and nearly four 
miles west from the edge of the outer bar, on the shore of Wo^f Island, are two beacon 
towers bearing about S. by ^21 miles from the lighthouse above described. £ach hae a 
lantern, with six lamps and reflectors : of these lamps four |6rm the points of a circle, in a 
N.E. and S.W. direction, and each has a nine-inch convex lens placed before it : hence, 
when a vessel from without the Bar bring» these lights nearly in a range, they will appear 
differently from what they would if seen either from the northward or southward of the same. 

The western or highest beacon tower is painted white, and its lantern is elevated 25 feet 
above the ground on which it stands : the eastern or lower one is painted black, and is 15 
•feet ^bove the surface. Page IdO. 

St; SIMONS ISLAND, South End $ a tower, apparenUy of white stone, 75 feet in 
height : it dbplays a brilliant ^xed light. Page 131. 

CUM- 
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CUMBERLAND ISLAND, south end, at the entrance of St. Mary's River ; a tower 
with revolving light at 80 feet above high water. It appears full twice in each revolution 
in three minutes, or once in a minute and a half. On the north end of Amelia Island, 
npon the opposite side of the entrance, are two beacons, which, bearing W.N.W. i W. 
lead over tlie Bar. Page 131. 

St JOHN'S RIVER. — In 1828 a vote was passed for a lighthouse and two buoys to 
&cilitate the navigation of this river, and the tower was subsequently erected, close to the 
beach, at one third of a mile N.W. from General's Mount, on the south side of the entrance, 
with K fixed light at 65 feet above the level of the sea ; this has been taken down, owing 
to the sand at the base having been washed away ; but it seems likely that another light- 
tower will be erected in a more eligible situation. Page 133. 

St. AUGUSTIN*— A square tower of shell-stone, 70 feet high, and painted white, on 
the northern part of the island of St. Anastasia. It exhibits a brilliant fixed \i^i. The 
lantern is of iron and contains six patent lamps. Also a signal post, with signals for vessels 
entering. Page 133. Vessels bound for this i>ort show by signal, when off the Bar, their 
draught of water, by hauling do^vn the flag ana hoisting it repeatedly, equal to the number 
of feet they draw. 

BAHAMA BANK, neat the Beminz Isles. On a ridge of coral, extending from the <' 
southern extremiW of Gun Kay, the northernmost of the Cat Kays, in latitude 25® 34^% 
longitude 79^ 18 > is a circular light-tower, erected by the British government^ and fli-st 
lighted ia May, 1836. 

The base of the tower is 25 feet above high water, and the height of the tower is 55 
feet. The light, which revolves once in a minute, is therefore 80 feet above the level of 
the sea, and may be seen from four to five leagues off, in all directions but the arc between 
S. by W. ^ W. and S. f £. (by compass) where, at the distance of about eight miles, it is 
intercepted by the Bernini Isles. 

When within the distance of five miles, vessels should not bring the light to the south- 
ward of S.E., as the chain of kays and reefs project in a curve to the westward ; and, as 
they lie within a mile of the outer edge of the bank, there migh|||^scarcely time to obtain 
soundings. The flood tide also sets strongly to the eastward tlirough the intervals of the 
kays, where it is high water on the full and change at 7 h. SO m. and the tide rises 3 feet. 

CAPE FLORIDA,— On Biscayno Bay, to the southward of Cape Florida, is a light- 
tower, which formerly exhibited a fixed light, at about 70 feet above the level of the sea, 
bat which was burned by the Indians in the night of the 24th of July, 1839, although the 
tower, apparently uninjured, still remains as a beacon. 

This circumstance adds to the importance of the Lighthouse On Gun Kay, described 
above, and affords a further inducement to keep on the eastern side of the Strait when 
mnning through it to the northward ; for it is generally understood that the greater number 
of losses which have occurred hereabout, have been on the Florida side, from having been 
drifted and bewildered among the reefs and kays. Page 138.* 

CARYSFORT REEF.— The light-vessel Florida, near an elbow of the Carysfort Reef, 
in or about latitude-M^fi-8^ ; exhibits two lights, one at 50 and the other at 60 feet, above 
the deck. May be seen at 4 leagues off. Page 211.^. v^ '\ i r ' 

LOOE KAY, on the Florida Reef; a white beacon-tower, SO feet high, which appears, 
at a distance, like a lighthouse, but it has a black pole with a ball on its top. Page 208. 

KAY WEST, formerly Cayo Hueso : a light-tower on the West end, upon the eastern 
side of the entrance of the harbour, 83 feet in height, with a brilliant fixed light, which 
may be seen from 6 leagues off. Page 307. 

Port of Kay West. — For the use of vessels entering from the N.W., or proceeding 
outward in that direction, a light-vestel has been moored, about 8 miles from Kay West, 
at the junction of theXoith and N. W . Channels. This vessel shows one light at an elevation 
of about 50 feet, which may be seen, in clear weather, three leagues off. 

Vessels firom the westward, coming in by the North Channel, bring the light-vessel to 
bear due South, and run direcdy for her ; and, on reaching her station, then run for the 



* See our second volume, pages 173 — 180 ; and Nautical Magaseine, Nov. 1836, p. 647. 

g lighthouse 
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lighthouse on Kay West, unless the tide should be unusually low. There is a depth of 10 
feet in this channel at bW water, and 12 feet at high water. Those coming in by the 
N. W. Channel^ bring the light-vessel to bear S.£. i £. run for her and then steer for the 
lighthouse as above. This channel is considered as the best, it having one or two feet 
more water than the other. Commanders going out will merely reverse the foregoing 
directions. 

» 

SAND KAY, on the Florida Reef; a light*tower, with revolving light, at 70 feet above 
the sea. The light is refulgent, or in its greatest lustre, once in 54 seconds. From this 
light that on Kay West bears N.E. by N. 8^ miles. Ps^ 207. 

BUSH KAY, one of the Dry Torttigas ; a lighthouse, with fixed lights at about 65 
feet above the sea, and seen from all points at the distance of about five leagues. Page 205. 

APALACHE or St Marks, in Florida. — ^The lighthouse mentioned in the note (*), 
page 201, has been erected on Point Cannas, the eastern point of the entrance of the 
harbour,' directly toward which it leads when bearing N.N.W. For this place Mr. 9. 
Martin, master of the brig Wilkinson, of Whitehaven, favoured us with the following 
directions, in 1836 : 

" Captain Martin says, " I would advise every one, on coming in for this place, to keep 
the Florida shore on board, and not, upon any account, to risk a fall to leeward of the 
Cape St. George ; for, should a vessel eet in between this and Cape St Bias, and a gale of 
wind from tlie S.W. come on, she would be placed in imminent danger, between the reefe 
of the capes. By keeping the bay open, with a beating wind, you may safely stretch into 
7 or 8 fathoms ; and your lead will warn you of all danger, if k^pt going, as the soundings 
are regular, and may be obtained a long way from land. 

*' Ailer makii^ the S.W. Cape, give it a berth of at l^ast four leagues, in order to avoid 
the South Cape Shoafty so called, and when it bears due West twelve miles from you^ you 
will have the lighthouse about N.N.W., on which course you may safely rUn into 3 fathoms; 
but attempt to advance no farther, as the Bar is very shoal. With N.W. winds it has not 
more than 6 feet upon it ; but S.W. winds, having a contrary effect, raise the tides to 12 
and 13 feet The Bar has a barrel-buoy at present, lying on the shoalest part, about five 
miles south from the anchorage. 

^ Extending east and west, there is a dangerous shoal lying off the Okalokana River, 
not inserted in Mr. Gauld's or other charts. 

« Vessels drawing from 10 to 1 1 feet should be prepared with a good stream cable, as it 
may be of the greatest service on getting over the Bar, should your vessel ground, without 
the assistance of the stream. This was my case : I lay twelve hours at anchor, and might 
have laid a long time on going in, and 36 hours coming out, heaving at intervals, as the 
warp slackened. With perseverance you may get over, when otherwise you may have vofir 
vessel in danger. In fine weather the pilots advance in very small boats, but when blow* 
ing heavy, in a small sloop>boat 

<< The distance tliat soundings of 5 fathoms may be obtained fmm the land, on coming 
in, is about twenty miles from the northern ahore. When the wind is N.W. the harbpur 
is not to be attempted on any consideration ; with S.W. winds it may be entered safely 
with a vessel drawing from nine to eleven feet. The ground may be trusted for holding, 
in a gale of wind from the N.W., which often prevails. If the wind answers to get once 
over the Bar, you may run the veksel on, and with your stream anchor ahead, about 48 
f; or 50 fatiioms, you will be ready for the wind at S.Vv., which often causes a heavy roll oiT 
'" the sea, when you will be enabled to heave occasionally, as your warp slackens." 

APALACHICOLA.— The Lagoon of Apalachicola is formed by the isles of S. Dionisio, 
(otherwise 5/. Vincent^) St. George, and Perros or Dog Island. The great river Apalachi- 
cola falls into it from the north, and on the western bank of this river is the modern settle- 
ment of the same name* Cape St George ia the S.E. point of St Geoi^e's Island, and 
the shore thence extends to the N.E. by E., 19 miles.* There are two passages into the 
Gulf, one at each end of St. George's Island, and each is distinguished by a lighthouse. 
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• According to Mr. Gauld'd chart of the year 1771 there were two isles in succession to the N.E. 

of St. George's ; but it appears, from a corrected chart of 1837, that the first opening has since 

• grown up, so as to make St George's Island four miles longer than formerly ; then follows the 

Eastern Pasff 300 yards wide, with 16 feet of depth, at high water, on the nde next the lighthouse. 

The 
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I Tke Ugkthoiae of the Eastern Pass stands on the S.W. end of Dog IsUmd, in latitude 
I Sd<'45', and was first lighted Feb. 21, 1839. It has 14 refiectors, and its light, D^hidi is 
55 feet above the sea, revolves once in three minutes ; at a distance it appears like a star 
of the second magnitude. A black streak is painted around the lighdiouse, at 5 feet from 
ihe top, to distinguish it from those of ApalacW and St. George. This is the channel into 
the port for large ships, having no bar, and 15 to 1 6 feet in it at lo^ water. Ships can get 
up to about 12 or 13 miles of the town, to load. The gulf inside is perfectly safe, and 
will hold a large fleet of ships ; the ground good and soft ; it is an excellent place as a 
rendezvous for cruisers. 

The lighthousey with fixed light, on the toestem extremity of St, George's Island, is of 
little use as a day-maik, as it does not . appear until open to the westward of Cape St. 
George. The Bar of this pass is about 60 fbet broad and of hard sand. Vessels bound 
for it ought not to draw more than 12 feet of water ; for, when over the Bar, if a vessel 
loads in tlie gulf, very little more vnll be found. A vessel of 12 feet may lie aground on 
the soft bottom. There are vast numbers of oyster beds all along shore. 

In 1835, Captain Jos, Cornforth, of the brig Harbinger^ of Newcastle, to whom we owe 
the following, as well as some preceding remarks, gave the latitude of St. George's light- 
house, by meridian altitude, with artificial horizon, 29^ 37', and longitude^ by lunart, 
84° 58'. Inside, at the anchorage for loaditig at, longitude by mean- of several lunars, 
Oand D , 84^ 45' 45'', and longitude 29^ 41' 3d". When at anchor near the Bar> the 
latitade was 29^ 34', longitude 84^ 51'.* The tide rises about two feet^ but is, at times, 
so irregular (hat there is only, one high water in 36 hours; the tides being very much 
affected by the winds. A pilot-cutter attends at each entrance. 

Directions for proceeding to Apalachieobi ; by the same. 

^From Cape ;St. Antonio or the Dry Tortugas, steer for the middle of St. George's 
Island. The soundings will be regular as you approach the land, which is extremely low 
all about, and they will shoalen gradually. The above course will take you to the east- 
ward of St. George's reef, extending eight miles from the south point of St. George's Island. 
The soundings near the western edge of this reef are very irregular, and not to be depended 
upon. Bly running along the island you will meet the reef, and by keeping your lead 
going it will carry you outside ; for should you f^U to the westvvard and make Cape St. 
Bias, or to the westward of it and a S.W. wind come on, and blow hard, you are then 
between the two reefe, and the current setting along St. Bias* reef and winding into Apala- 
diicola Bay, you will find some difficulty in keeping to windward ; but, by being to the 
eastward of St. George's you will have the current setting to the sou&iward and westward, 
toward the gulf, and fitfther to theeastward-tfae stronger you will fed it going to windward. 

" When I was bound to Apalachicola, on my last voyage, I made Cape St. Bias, in 
consequence of the chart being wrong. Although the water was smooth and the breeze 
fresh, it took me from 4 p, m, till 4 a. m. next morning to double the reef. At 3 a. m. 
next morning, we found our soundings vary from 3 fathoms to 7, then a quarter less 3, 
then 5, and so on the whole of the time." Nautical Magazine^ August, 1835. 

PENSACOLA. — A lighthouse on the Barrancas, within and opposite to the mouth of 
the harbour, with a brilliant fiM4 light at 80 feet sd^ove the sea, revelving once in 70 
seconds, and seen more than six leagues off*. Page 196. 

MOBILISE. — A light-tower on Mobilfe Point, the eastern point of the entrance. It />/ i^ 
displays a brilliant fiiisdi light, at 55 feet atbove the level of the sea, which may be seen Va^o^ 
more than four leagues off. Page 194. ^ — i}«u,J> i ' 

■m-T " J'* A i 

CAT ISLAND, off the entrance of Lake Borgne. By an act passed in 1827, a ^^-'y^^ 
lighthouse was to/be established on this island, as mentioned in the note, page 1 98 ; but 
whether completed or not, we have not been informed. 



* Captain Cornforth's latitude appears to be [correct, but we apprehend that his longitude should 
be more to the west. At the same time we admit that the charts generally have been in error in 
this respect. In our chart of the Mexican Sea we make the longitude 85** 20', as it has since been 
given in Tanner's large map of the United States. Mr. Gauld's chart of East Florida makes the 
longitude 85** 48' ; here the error is enormous, and it has misled many vessels bound to Apalach^, 
&c. but, as the longitudes hereabout are not finally determined, every precaution should be taken 
by keeping toward the eastern shore, where the water gradually shoalens to the land, being an easy 
flat with grassy bottom ; sometimes, near the parallel of 29** 50', interrupted by masses of flat rock. 
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LAKE PONCHARTRAIN. At the Bty<m of St. Jokny five miles north ftom HA 
of New Orleans, a lighthouiey with a small fixed light, 48 feet above the ordinary 
of the lake ; seen in a clear night about eight miles off* Pages 191, 193. 

RIVER MISSISIPI. — Each entrance of the chief passes of the Missisipi is now 
tinguished by a lighthouse. That of the N.E. Pass has a tower, bearing north, 3 
from the mouth of the S.E. Pass, with a brilliant fixed light of 28 lamps, elevated. 78 j 
above the level of the sea. Pages 185,6. 

The South Pass has a tower on a bank near the South point of the Pass, painted 
and white, in horizontal ttripeiy with revolving light ; to . be left, when entering, on 
starboard side. 

The S.W. Pass has a tower, painted black and white^ in perpendicular stripes, wi^^ 
fixed li^ht. It stands upon an islet, on the south side of the nine-feet channel, 
three miles within the Bar, on the larboard side in entering. Page IQO. 

POINT FIERRO or Point de Feb.— -A lighthouse,. with brilliant fixed light, at 
/eet above the level of the sea. Page 182. 

MEXICAN COAST.— -The Cofbb de Pebote, the Peak of Obi2aba or Oat^vi] 
and the Volcavo of Tuxtla, are very remarkable and useful objects to those navi(^ 
near the Mexican Coast They are described or noticed, respectively, in pages 160, 
. 163, 166, 7, 8, as well as in the preceding pages xzviii, xxix. ' 

J /t/u^vce^ VERA-CRUZ: *— A round tower, painted red and white in vertical stripes, with a _ 
'^ top, stands on the N.W. comer of the fortress of St. Juan de Ulua, and exhibits a brillt 
revolving light, at 79 feet above the level of the sea. It hao oovon lampg on each side 
Irianglpj «n aa fn ttpp a ar in fiill liiMrn* iymc^ in ovoiy i » ovnlnrimt^ .,,^ ga|iBlg4-^^^^^ 

au Jtum dt Uiuth S.^W'by eomptm, 5 tntlct. fSkitehed by lAeut. John Evom (a) 
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CoMMUNiCATioNs/or the future improvernent of the Description ^ 
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'%* THROUGHOUT THIS WORK THE GIVEN LONGITUDE I^ THE LONGITUDE FROli 

GREENWICH. THE BEARINGS AND COURSES ARE THOSE BY COMPASS, UNLESS 

'., WHERE OTHERWISE EXPRESSED: BUT THOSE QIYEK THUS, [fT.S.IT.] SIGNIFY 

THE true; and THE GIVEN DIRECTION OP WIND, TIDE, OR CURRENT, 18 

'» - . 

[<, ALlHTAirS TO BE CONSIDERED AS THE TRUE. 



VARIATIONS OF the COMPASS. 

Xus PRESENT VARIATION of the magnetic needle at Halifax is about 17° West. 
It was here found to be 17° 0' 10" in tbe year 1830, and at Sambro Lighthouse 
it was given as 16° 45' in 1828. At Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, it was found,, at 
the 8»nie time, to be 12° 24'; at St. John's, New Brunswick, it is now about 
•16°; offMachias Bay, 12°; Bay of Penobscot, 9°; near Cape Elizabeth, libout 
tf^; at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 7°; at Boston and Cape Cod, about 6°; 
New York Harbour, 3°; off the pelaware,^2|°; and near Cape Henry, 1^**^ 
Vest. 

The rvesierly variation appears to cease between Cape Henry and Cape Hat- 
teras; for, near the latter, the variation becomes easterly; and in the vicinity it 
is half a degree East. . On the Coast of South Carolina it is S^ E&st. At the 
)i€ad of the Maternillo Bank it is 5° East; near the Havanna 7°; at th^ West 
end of Cuba, 8°; at the Dry Tortugas, or West end of the Florida Reef, it ia. 
6}^ E. ;'in Tampa Bay, (West Coast of Florida,) 6°; near the entrance of the 
Ifissisipi, 6|°4 at Tampico, 8^°; and, at Vera-Crue, 9°, East. 



SECTION I. 

The FLORIDA <?r GULF-STREAM, and the ISLANDS of 

BERMUDAS. 

• ■ ■ ' i 

I.— The FLORIDA or GULF-STREAM. 

SSie.FXiO&IXUk er OVZiF STMBAMf which controls the navigalaon of ^ 

80 vast ft- portion of the American coast, has been copiously described in our *' Memoir- '^ 

wd DirecfioM for the Atlantic Ocean;" but as we have, since the publication of that 
wjtti^ acquired additional information on the subject, we shall here take a general view ] 

cf)t» 9Qi'a9 to involve that information^ and so to simplify the whole as to render it per* 
Acfly clear to the mind of the reader. 

' It Ift alniDst UBiieeessary to repeat that the stream (seeking a lower level) originates 
fnm tiie supcsridr kvel of the waters of the Caribbean and Mesrican Seas; thart, Tike ma '^"^ 
inmense dv^r^ it wends its course eastward between Cuba and Florida ; northward be 
,\ B twe 
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tween Florida and the Bahamas, occupying nearly the whole breadth of the channel ; 
and thence setting nearly parallel to the American coast, in a N.N.E., N.E., and east- 
erly direction ; Aintil, gradually losing its impetus, it falls to the govthward, on the me- 
ridians to the west of the Azores or Western Islands. These are its general limits as to 
length, which may be estimated at more than 3000 nautic miles from the Mexican Sea; 
but it is well known that, overflowing, its waters have, at times, extended eastward be- 
yond the Azores, and to the coast of Spain and Bay of Biscay. 

JFith regard to breadth, we shall, at present, observe only that its narrowest part is in 
the Strait of Florida, between the point named Cape Florida on the west, and the Great 
Bank of Bahama on the east/ a distance of 35 or S6 miles. The stream occupies nearly 
the whole breadth of this channel, and here sets with great velocity : oflF Cape Hatter as, 
about 700 miles more to the northward, its breadth is computed as, generally, about 
75 miles ; but it soon after expands to an indefinite extent, northward and eastward, as 
will be shown hereafter. 

The latter part of the month of August and beginning of September is the period in which \ 
the Gtilf-Stream runs in its greatest strength and highest temperature Its greatest vtelo- 
city is, at all times, in the Narrows between the Bernini Isles and Cape Florida. , Here, 
in August, it has been found to run more than 100 miles in the 24 hours; while, at a } 
distance westward, it has not exceeded 70 miles, and northward about 80. In October; 
the stream is considerably weaker ; arid it liuctoates, in all seasons, according to cir- 
cumstances. The border of the stream, near the Cuba shore, is generaUy weak ; and " j 
here, at times, is even a counter-current, running westward. On the meridian of Ma- • 
tanzas, the greatest velocity of the stream is on or near the parallel of 24°. The J 
strength' of its western and northern borders, in its entire an(^vast extent, is much ' 
greater than those on the east and south, which have invariably a tendency to spread 
over the ocean,,' and which are, therefore, comparatively weak.. {- 

In order to a more precise description, we shall now take a particular view of the 
. stream inversely, and according to the order of the following work. Primarily , the 
vast poition of it which covers the ocean between the meridians of the Azores and Sable 
Island; that i^ to say, between SO and 60 degrees west, and between the parallels of 
36° and 44° : Secondly, the mid-portion, between longitude 60° and Cape Hatteras : 
Thirdly, the part between Cape Hatteras and the Strait of Florida : and, fourthly, the 
more rapid part of the Stream between Cape Canaveral and the Mexican Sea. 

X 

l.— The GVISF STREAM, between the Meridians of the Azores 

a»rf Sable Island. [30° ^o 60'' W.] 

This portion of the stream is the most extensive, the most variable, and the most in- 
definable. On the meridiaiTof 50° we find its northern boundary, in mmmer, as high as 
latitude 42|°. It then advances to, and passes over, the tail of the Newfoundland Bank, 
and is found, even beyond this, to pursue an E. by N. course, until it reaches 44|^° North, on 
thj^;, meridian of 43° West, whence, g;enerally, it inclines to the southward ; and, finally 
lo^ng its strengtfi, it falls to the southward, wesitward of the Azores, between the meri- 
dian of 40° and 30° West. In the winter, the northern edge is from one-half to a whole 
degree lower in latitude than in summer, and does not, perhaps^ exceed, on the meridian 
of 60°, 41i°North. 

The eouthem border of this portion of the stream seems to have no definable limit ; it 
having, as already noticed, an invariable tendency to incline southward, while the great 
volume to the northward sets to the east. The velocities in the latter Vary from more 
than 50 to 20 miles per day in August, decreasing eastward ; and as August, with the 
early pait of Septemoer, is the season of its greatest strength, allowance for its dimiau- 
tion is to be made between this period and February, when the stream is weakest. 

It is almost superfluous to state that the stream may generally be traced by its heal or 
^emj9e9*atorff, and comparing this temperature wi|h that of the ocean beyond its limits. 
. Tn the northern parallels this is more remarkable than in the southern ; for we find that^ 
near the parallel of 40°, between the meridians of 60° and 50°, a temperature of 79°> 
78^, and 77°» is common in the month of September, and between the meridians of 50° 
and 40° the temperatures of 70° to 74° are found. Near the same parallel (40°) in the 
month of li^archy we find between longitudes 60° and 50°, temperatures of only 65° to 

. . .-. 60°; 
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60°; and, between longitudes 50^ and 40^, 59 degrees downward, and varying maiteri- 
aUy according to tHe approach of ices and. currents from the northward. 

Oq the meridian of 60^, the breadth of the stream, with its overflowing sonthierly 
waters, late in the summer, is about 350 miles. The Drift Current of the ocean, in 
more southerly parallels, and toward the Bermudas, runs counter to the Gulf-Stream, 
aod'though variable, more generally to the W. S.W. than to any other quarter. On the 
north of the stream there are various currents and ripplings, according to the winds. 

We have formerly explained, in our '* Directory for the Coasts of Newfoundland," fie, 
how variable the winds are commonly found in this region ; and these changes of wind 
produce equal changes in the; drift or swell of the ocean, and in. the progress of the Gulf- 
Stream. To the change of temperature in the atmosphere, produced by the evaporation 
of warm water, has been ascribed the frequent hurricanes which have been encountered 
on and near the stream. To the southward of Newfoundland, as we have formerly 
shown, shifts of wind are very common, and it frequently happens that, after blowing a 
gale upon one point of the compass, the wind suddenly shifts to the opposite point, and 
blows equally strong. It has been known that, while one vessel has been lying-to^ in a 
heavy gale of wind, another, not more than thirty leagues distant, has, at the very same 
time, been in another gale, equally heavy, and lying-to with the wind in quite an oppo- 
' site direction. 

In the autumn of the year 1782f at the time the FiUe de Parte, CeiUaur, RamUHei, 

and several other ships of war, either foundered, or were rendered unserviceable, on or 

near the southern part of the Grand Bank, together with a whole fleet of West-Indiamen, 

■ (4ve or' SIX excepted,) they were all lying-to, with a hurricane from We il ; the wind 

k' shifted in an instant to %•*> and blew equally heavy, and every ship lying-to, under a 

** square course, fonnderdo;* The circunistances next described took place about six der* 

grees to the W.S.W. of those above-mentioned, and they aflbrd a striking illustration 

of tiie weather which may be expected here. 

Near the parallel of 40^, the brig Reeooery, Captain T. Hamlin, on her return from 
New Orleans towards Greenock, JMst April, 1822, was proceeding E.N.B., towards the 
Grand Bank. In the first part of the twenty-four hours the weather was moderate, a 
breeze sprung up at IFest, and the vessel made all sail. In the middle part, strong gales, 
sacceeded, still at West, and sail was reduced. At one a. m., black and gloomy, with 
rain. At 5, a strong gale from the eastward took the ship aback, and drove her astern 
against the old sea : it struck the boat and broke the larboard davit, and a new sea risii^ 
with the shift of wind, the two /teas met in dreadful confusion. With a scend forward 
the brig dipt the jib-boom under, and broke it off in the cap ; and, with the scend aft 
again, stove in the cabin window. While all hands were employed, trying to secure the 
boat, repeated seas struck her, and at lene^th raised her above the stern, and unshipt the 
other davit. They then held on the tackle-fall that was fast to her, and dropt her astern, 
with the hope that a favourable opportunity might occur for taking her in, but she .filled 
and broke adrift. From 5 to 8 the wind continued to blow a gale; sometimes at East> 
thea at West, and back again repeatedly ; while the vessel was quite unmanageable, and 
lying exposed to the contending elements. At 8 a. m. the easterly wind prevailed, and 
the vessel was then laid-to under close-reefed main-topsail, &c. Latitude at noon, by 
account^ 40^ 25^ long. 53®. At one p. m. of jthe 22d it became calm : the vessel then 
drifting with the sea, going round and round : but, on the next day, the wind was fair at 
S.W., and the brig proceeded eastward. 

At one a. m, onthe 23d, a sensible change in the atmosphere^and sea was experienced : 
fro^ which tt was concluded that the Recovery had entered on the Grand Bank. At 
day-light th6 ^rolour of the water was found to be altered, and a numerous quantity of 
ice-birds aa^ liiurrs were upon it. 

Again, 31st of October and 1st of November, of the same year, 1823, the Recovery, 

now bound to Li6ndon, at 3) degrees more to the southward, and nearly on the same 

meridians, met with heavy squalls, a strong gale from the N.W., and a high cross sea, 

^ which continued for nearly twenty-four hours, and to longitude 48^. Hereabout, thei*e- 

fore, all the seaman's spirit, vigilance, and skill, are required. 

Between die meridians of 5S^ and 47^ W. S8th to Snt July, 1823, Captain Hamlin>. 



/ 
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in the ship Oearge IF,, from the S. W., crossed the parallel of 40^ N.^ all moderate 'hb^^ 
pleasant, weather, with N. W. and westerly winds. 

Ship George IK, 3d April, 1824, homeward. "Squally and unsettled with light- 
ning : At noon, lal. 40° 14', long. 50° 33'. Next day, variable, with heavy showersr. 
On the 6th, heavy showers of hail, succeeded by a smart breeze from the North. Lat. 
at noon 40° 28', long. 46j^. 

» 

S.-^The GULF STREAM, between Longitude 60** W. and Cafe 

Hatteras. 

In this division of the Gulf-Stream its strength and effects are altogether more sensi- 
bly experienced than in the former, as may naturally be expected from its situation ^ - 
but, although this portion of it has been more fully investigated than the eastern part, 
above described, it is still very imperfectly known. After passing Cape Hatteras, it» 
tceitem border ranges from N.N.E. to N.E., and thence bends eastward over the edge 
of George's Bank, &c., in or about the parallel of 40° North. Its southern border, in a 
N.E. and E.N.E. direction, crosses the parallel of 35° Noith, in about longitude 
73° West, or 1^0 miles E. by S. from Cape Hatteras. Within this border, the tempera- 
ture, in the month of September, has been found as high as 83°, and. even in December, 
as high as 74°. In the central parts of the stream » westward of longitude 70°, in the 
month of October, the temperatui'es have been found to vary from 64° to 70°. ^ear the 
northern edge, in 39i^ Nbrth, temperatures of 62° have been found in February and 
April; h\xt, in the latter month, near the centre, or latitude 37° North, 66° have been 
found, and 70° at half a degree more to the South. In May, near the centre, 60° to 
6d^ have been found. In June and July, 66^ to 72°. In August^ 77^ to 80°, lat. 37° 20% 
long. 70°. In September, near the northern edge, 71° to 74°, and near the southern 
edge, 83°, as above mentioned. In October, we find the temperatures reduced, 70° to 
64°) but in the middle of the stream, even in November, (lat. 38°) 71° have been found.. 

The fluctuations or changes of the stream within itself are, however, so great, that no 
precise temperature can be given for any particular time. If we take a section of the 
stream in a S.S.E. direction from New York harbour, we may find, on soundings before 
entering the stream, in April, a temperature of 41° or 42° : On the parallel of 38°, 
(100 miles farther out) 62° : thence again, only 64**, increasing southward to 70°, and 
again diminishing to 68° and 64°, where a counter-current of Warm water from the stream 
has been found. The variations of temperature withinWie stream, have given rise to the 
conjeeture, that veins of oolder water, from the West, mix occasionally with the main- 
stream. The average velocity, in the strength of the stream, exceeds 40 miles per day. 

On the.'Bank of Soundinge, between the Gulf-Stream and the coast, a breadth of about 
40 miles, cold counter-currents are commonly found, setting in a S. by W. dii*ection ; 
more particularly in the winter-months, Decembev, and April, at the rate of about half 
a knot, or 12 miles in the day of twenty-four hours. 

Stream betweerithe meridiane of 70° and 65^ W. — Between these meridians the northern 
edge of the stream appears as if limited by the edge of George's Bank, passing which it 
pursues a more northerly course, or nearly N.E. by E. to the meridian of 65°, which, in 
summer, it crosses above the latitude of 41°, but, in mnter, considerably more to the 
southward. 

The southern edge of the stream, in the same season, is found in about latitude 35|^. 

The greatest strength of the stream, in August and September, is in about latitude 
87° 45', where the temperatures have been found to vary from 79° to 82°. In Septem- 
ber, near the northern edge, 68° to 72° have been found. In March, from 44° near the 
northern qdge, and 72° in mid-stream. In June, from 65°, on the northern edge, to 
77° in the mid-stream. The velocities vary materially, even in the same month, but the 
average appears to exceed 30 miles per day. 

stream between the m&ridians of 05° and 60°.— This portion of the stream intervenes 
between the Bermudas and Nova-Scotia, and it has consequently been more examined 
than the tracts to the eastward and westward. In summer, its northern edge has been 
found in longitude 65°^ on the paiallel of 41° 20' ; and> in longitude 60°^ as already 

noticed. 
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In A99 16'. Its southern border is indefinite, for we find warm wdter, in s 
runniag W.S.W. in 36° 46', with intennediate southerly ofisets from the 

Th Temper aiuret.— In the spring of the year the temperatures of this region are 
uccinonaJly disturbed by the presence of ices, which cool the water to a great extent 
unund. Hence we find that, in March, the water has fa«en cooled d<)wn to 44°, 
■hile in mid-stream, in latitude 33° 40', it has been at 71°- In August and Septeniher, 
inbemid-streain, 80° and 81° hare be^n found near the parallel of 38°, with a relochy 
of more than two miles per hour. In October and Novemher, 76° to 79°. In Decem- 
ber, 08° to 7 1 °. In Februarv, ftg° to 04°. In May, without the nortliern border, in 
Ul. 41° 10", 44° ; and within that border, in 40° S6', 60° ; in 40° SS', 68° to 69{°. Id 
Jolj, 70° %o 81°. The last temperature was" found in lat. 39° 45', long. 62° 35', but 
kfie, commoaty, in the month of May, it does not exceed 69 degrees. The general 
direction of the stream, between longitude €5" and longitude 00°, is E.N.E , and its 
duly velocity Taries from 50 to 30 miles. It was within this limit, and near the parallel 
ofSS", tliat the ship New York, Captain Bennett, experienced the dreadful storm, in 
April, 1827, which is described in porWamw on the Atlantic, pages BO to S3. Tem- 
feiMiire of the air at the time, 48° ; of the water, 74° ! 

The stronjcest part of the current prevails chiefly between latitudes 37i° and 40° j 
longitudes 63° and 66^°, and more particularly at about 38$°, in longitude 64°. Be- 
tieen the southern aide of the stream and the Bermudas the currents are variable, but 
Kt, IS welt as on the north aide, mostly to the west. 

Z.—The GULF-STREAM beiweenlBiRhVT 0/ Florida and ^ 
Cape Hatteras. 

Between the parallels of S3° and 36° lh.e Gulf-stream has a North, N.N.E., and 
N.E., direction. On the west it is hounded by the bunks extending from the American 
lliore, nearly parallel to which it runs, at varying rates, according to the season. The 
Dourest edge of the stream, from the coasts of Georgia and Carolina, is about 40 mites; 
but it approaciie) nearer to tliat of Florida. The avi:riige breadth of the sU'eam itself 
may he about CO miles ; less near Cape Canaveral, and more near Cape Hatteras. As 
it is supposed lo fall down a steeply inclined plaoe at its exit fiom the Strait, its velocity 
tiere is the greatest, and lias, at times, been found at the rate of five miles an hour ; but 
the average rate of the whole is about three miles- 
Daring the season of the Norths, or northerly winds, between October and March, 
the current is much weaker limn in the summer months, and it ii stronger than at other 
iaaea in July, August, and September, owing to the breexes in the West-Indies, which 
drive the water in^ the Mexican sea. 

On soundings between the stream aild shore a weak counter-current generally sets to 
tbesouthward; and beyond 'asEaitent border, a similar, though stronger, current sets to 
the S.W., as shown on our charts of the Atlantic Ocean, and which current thence 
rouads, in conjunction with an offset from the stream, to the south-eastward, along the 
north. side of the Saliama Bank, &c. This we shall notice, more particularly, in the 
SailiDg Directions hereafter. 

^.—Tke GULF-STREAM between the Mexican Sea and Cape 
"■Canaveeal. 

The high temperature of the stream in this the incipient portion of its coi 
noticed, (page S,) vu'ies from 87 to 84 and S'3 degrees ; and this temperatu 
so slowly that, by affecting the cold atmosphere of the N.E. region, it pn 
■lonns which'have been so frequent between Newfoundland and tlie Bermui 
hTetofore been said, that the stream itself was moved bylhe wind, but from i 
snd vulume, it Is now held that this is impossible, and that the wind aSecti 
only, although the borders or edges may be forced by it over the adjacent sea, 
of tlie sea over the stieam; either cause producing the same appearance on t 

The current from the Mexican sea, before entering the Strait, runs at the 1 
1 mile and a half in the hour. After entering, it increases to '2^, 3, and 
i\, miles. Un being compressed in the nanows, between Cape Florida and 
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it has b^n foand to run five miles at the nUunmum, in August, and seldom below four 
throughout the rest of the Strait: and thence to latitude 31^, 3^ miles. This must l»e, 
understood to mean the central and strongest part of the stream. See, farther, the 
*' Memoir and Instructions for the Atlantic Oceans'* 6th Edition, pages 197 to 143, with 
our recent Charts of the same^ and the particular descriptions given hereafter. 



On the CURRENTS of the OCEAN, generally, we find the following valuable and 
interesting remarks in the * NautictU Magazine,* June, 1833. They are extracted frona 
a paper intitled '* Ott the advantages possessed by Naval Men in contributing to Oenetaf 
Science," , 

*'Tbe various sciences which bear immediately on navigation, necessarily claim the 
seaman's first care, and should constitute those to which he more particularly devotes 
himself. While, however, his principal attention is devoted to these, he may still, 
when opportunities offer, materially aid the progress of other sciences, more especially 
those which may ^ be supposed eventually to contribute to the advancement of navi- 
gation. All researches into the composition, temperature, and movements, of the sea« 
come under the latter head ; indeed, it may be fairly stated, that a knowledge of the 
surface currents of the ocean, constitutes an important branch of nautical acquirements » 
We may, however, inquire how much is really known on this subject, more particularly 
when we' recollect that the general mass of inforn^ation, relating to currents, was accu-' 
mulated before the local attraction of the ship was known to produce the frequently 
considerable aberration of the needle, which is now ascertliined to be the case. It is 
scai'cely too much to say, that every vessel, destined for distant voyages, should be pro- 
vided with Mr. Barlow's plate,* by which the important errors arising from this cause 
are avoided. There can be little doubt that many minor currents have been stated to 
exist solely in consequence of inattention to this local attraction ; for, if those on board 
any given ship consider that they are steering one course, while, in point of fact, they 
are steering another, there is always considerable danger that the difference in the po- 
sition of the ship, determined by proper observations, and that obtained from dead 
reckoning, will be set down to current, when no' such current may exist. We may also 
inquire what is known of under-currents. The notices of under-curreht^ are exceedingly 
rare, and it is still more rare that any experiments have been made upon them. Capt. 
Beaufort's experiment of sinking a line in clear water, with shreds' of differently coloured 
bunting at every yard, to ascertain the directions of the under-currents,'f seems never to 
have been repeated. 

'* To quit the subject of currents, which it is not our present object to discuss, we will 
glance at the state of our knowledge respectrng the temperature and saltness of the sea. 
These subjects have already engaged the attention of many naval men ; indeed, nearly 
all our information on this head is derived from them. First, with regard to the tem- 
perature of the sea. The surface temperature will naturally, in a great measure, de- 
pend on that of the superincumbent atmosphere ; so that, if the latter be variable, we' 
should expect the former to be variahle also, while it would remain more uniform in 
climates less exposed to great vicissitudes. Various causes,' however, tend to tnake the 
temperature of the sea a much more complicated subject than from this view might be 
anticipated. Thus, eveiy current, moving from a cold^ to a warmer region, or from 
on6 that is warm to a cold latitude, alters the temperature which any waters may be 
supposed to possess under any warm climate. The Gulf-Stream is a case in point ; the 
waters become heated within the tropics, and then flow northward, over and through 
waters of an inferior temperature, ^ence it has been inferred, and with reason, that 
great advantages would accrue to navigation, from numerous observations on the tem- 
perature of this stream, at different parts of^its course.^ It would also be advantageous 
to ascertain to what depths this heated water descends, in various northern paits of the 



• Vide 'Atlantic Memoir,' (6th Edit.) page 338 Ed. C r 

f Beaufort's Karamania. < Atlantic Memoir,' note (*), page 315. 

X As a refiow, or counter-current, sets down by the Florida Reefs and Kays to the S.W. and West, 
and consequently brings down colder water from the north, it would be curious to ascertain, in any 
vessel crossing the two currents, tlie temperatures of each, where they pass each other» as also the 
temperature dose to the coasts. 

Gulf- 
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Oolf-Stream ; for, as the waters of tiiis stream arb, by being heated, rendered specifi* 
cftDy lighter than the cold waters over which they flow, it will probably be foutad that, 
towards the northern part of their course, they will have much less depth than to the 
touthnrard. Experiments to ascertiun this fftct would require considerable care, particu- 
larly as the observer would have to contend with the laws which govern the greatest 
density of water ; consequently, such experiments would be best made in the winter 
months, when the difference between the surface temperature of the sea, and the tempe- 
nture of the air, would be most marked. Although we possess many notices of the sur- 
hce temperature of the ocean, in various latitudes and longitudes, the observations 
litberto made are far from being sufficiently numerous for the purpose of obtaining any 
very important or useful results. The surface temperature of the sea is, therefore, a 
Bsbject which may readily engage the attention of those who constantly traverse the 
ocean in various directions, more particularly when the necessary experiments are so 
easy, merely requiring a little care.* 

"The greatest depth at which the temperature of thet>cean has been taken, is 1300 
fitfhoms, in lat. 3^ 20' South* and 7^ 39' East. In this experiment. Captain Wauchope 
band a temperature of 42° Fahrenheit, the surface-water being at 73°+ The same ob- 
ttnrer obtained a temperature of 51? at 966 fathoms, in lat. 10° North and long. 25° 
West, the surface-water being at 80°. Captain Sabine found in lat. S0° 30' North, and 
kmg. 83° SO' West, a temperature of 45 J° at 1000 fathoms, the surface-water being at 
' Sa^.J M. Lenz, obtained 364° at 974 fathoms, in lat. 21° 14' North, and long. 196° 1' 
West, the ^surface-wa(er being at 79 J°. The latter experiment gave a lower tempe- 
i^ture for deep sea-water than had before been obtained in the tropics, or in the tem- 
perate zones ; and should these, and some other experiments to the same effect, be con- 
firmed by other observers, it would prove that the greatest density of sea-water is at 
least below 37° of Fahrenheit.} 

" The depths at which streams of water, prodaced by tides and currents, are felt, is 
lit^ understood ; neither is the depth at which waves act upon the bottom by any 
meaos ascertained." 



n.— The BERMUDAS' or SOMERS' ISLANDS. 

These Islands, as shown in our " Memoir on the Atlantic,*' are shaped in the most irre- 
l^ttlar manner imaginable, and occupy an extent of about \6 miles N.E. by E. and S. W, 
hjW. Captain Hurd places Wreck Hill, the westernmost extremity of the land, (re- 
presented in the frontispiece of this volume,) in latitude 32° 15' 20", and longitude 



* It is exceedingly easy to ascertain the surface temperature of the sea ; it merely requires that a 
bncket of surface-water should be hauled upon deck, at any siven hour or hours of the day, and a 
good thermometer be plunged into it, taking care that the thermometer be not exposed to the rays 
of the sun, or so close to the sides of the bucket, as to take its temperature, which may be different 
from that of the water. Let these observations be duly entered in a book kept for the purpose, to- 
gether with another observation, made with the same thermometer in the shade, on deck, and im- 
mediately before it was plunged into the bucket ; and at the end of the voyage a valuable series of 
observations, on the surface temperature of the sea, in certain latitudes and longitudes, and of the 
temperature of the air at the same time, will have been collected. It may be necessary, perhaps, to 
caution some of our readers against many of the thermometers sold at the outports, as they are fre- 
quently very imperfect instruments. 

t 'Atlantic Memoir,' page 342.— Ed. 

t 'Atlantic Memoir,' note (*), page 345. — En. - 

§ The instrument employed by M. Lenz was a large hollow cylinder, closed at both ends by valves 
wmch opened upwards. To one of the valves a thermometer was attacl^ed, enveloped by a sub. 
stance which conducted heat with great difficulty, so that it could scarcely lose the temperature 
which it had acquired below, more particularly being surrounded bv a body of water drawn up from 
thence. The more common method has been to sink a raster thermometer, with a metallic case 
and graduation, (metals speedily acquiring the temperature of the surrounding medium,) and mark- 
ing Uie change of temperature which had t^ken place. Thus, if the index marking the maximum 
had not been moved forward, while the minimum index had been driven back, it was considered 
that the temperature had diminished to the point marked by the latter index. These instruments 
are fax from expensive; but, as it is easential to have thetn exact, they should always be obtained 
from well-known makers. 

64^50' 
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6AP 6(y, but it has been placed in the charts three minntes more to the Bast, as the rH^ 
suit of several combined observations. 

In the volume above-mentioned, we have given a general description of, and particular 
directions for, these islands, which render it unnecessary to enlarge upon them here^ 
and we shall only select, for the convenience of the reader, a few passages which may 
be taken, in connection with what has been said on the Gulf-Stream ; addii;ig to these, > 
Bemarks made on the islands, and which have been obliffingly commumcated, by JAevU 
John Evans (a) of the Royal Navy, with others by Mr, Edw» DunsterviUe, M. R. N. 

The dangerous rocky reefs extend, in some pi^ts, eight leagues from the islands, and 
render them very difficult of access.* What renders the approach more dangerous is, 
that the land is low, and the currents around are variable, but mostly from the S.W. 

The banks to the S.W. were surveyed, in 1829, ^y ^^^ officers of H. M. sloop Columbine^ 
The northern extremity of the Inner Bank lies in 32° 6' North, and 04P 5,3' West ; the ! 
S.W. in 32° 0' North, and 65° West. The least water found was 29 fathoms, coraliy 
and rocky bottom. On the edges are 40 fathoms. To the S.W, of this bank is another, 
called the Outer Batik, the N.E. end of which is in lat. 31°59j'» long. 65° Sj'; the 
S.W. end in 31° 57', and (J5° 5'. The least water found on this bank was from 33 to 
47 fathoms, rocks and coral. 

In the vicinity of the islands, hurricanes and tempests are frequent, owing to the 
proximity of the isles to the variable limit of the trade and other prevalent winds. 

There are four Signal Stations on the islands : one at St. George*s, the head quar- 
ters, on the east ; another, centrical, at Mount Langton, near the town of Hamilton $ 
another on the S. W, coast, at three miles from the S.W. end of the islands ; and another 
at Gibbs^ Hill, on the west coast. At each a party of soldiers is stationed. The naval 
establishment is on Ireland Island, in the west, which is {he general rendezvous for the 
king's ships. It forms the western side of a semi-circle, named Grassy Bay, and is di8<« , 
tinguished by the Commissioner's house, with a flag-staff, &c. 

The principal anchorages are St, George^s Harbour, Murray's Anchorage, on the *• 
north side of St. George's Island, and the Great Sound, near Ireland Island. St. 
George's Harbour has a bar, on which there are only I9 feet of water, with high springs- 
tides, but' within is a depth sufficient for the. largest ships. The entrance to Murray's J 
Anchorage is intricate, but it is well buoyed. The towns arc St. George's and Hamil- ] 
.* {ton,. each of which has a mayor and other civic officers. J 

• It has been recently noticed that "The Bermudas, with respect to America and the '. 
West-India Islands, may be valued in the same scale of importance as .Gibraltar and «' 
Malta, with reference to the continents of Burope and Africa ; and it is, most certainly, ; 
politic and wise in the government, so long as our possessions in New Brunswick, Nova** < 
Scotia, the Canadas, and Newfoundland, and also the West-hidia Islands, are considered *j 
worth preserving, to have a central spot, where there shall be an extensive naval depot, 1 
to be available in case of a future war," &c.t ' 

■ • ■ ' - ^ • J 

Remarks on the Bermudas, by Lieut. Evans. ^ 

To give an idea of the peculiar situation and natural security of these beautiful islands, i 
it may probably be sufficient to remark, that there is not, perhaps, an insular groupe on 
' any part of the globe more completely protected by nature from the encroachments and 
effects of a boisterous ocean than the Bermudas. 

From the Eastern Head, {St. David's,) where lies the mam channel of entrance^ to 
^e North Rock, there are connected reefs and rocks, over which the sea continually 
breaks ; and thence (where there is an intricate channel of egress) to the S.W. breakers, 
a chain of rocks, shoals, and breakers, form an immoveable barrier against the fury oi 



* Tlie William, transport, «ras lost on the S.W. reef, in 1829. General Sir Hiigrgve Turner, thtf 
goTernor, and his lady, were passengers in her, but were happily saved, with all the crew ; timel|^ , 
assistance having arrived from the islands. , ^ - 

t United Service Journal, Ist October, 1832, to which the reader is referred for a display of the* 
political and local advantages of the islands. 

ihft 
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; the south side, ffom S.W. to S.E., although not so guarded, is steep and 
a shelf stretches along shore, of sufficient solidity tow a protection against 



tSie waves 

rocky, and 

the turbulent element. 

The westernmost projecting headland is Wreck 
SiB, it stands insidated on its base, is cone- 
diaped, and very dark coloured. When seen 
from the 8.W. it appears flattened at its summit, 
but from the south as peaked : it is the land 
looked for, and first seen, when approaching the 
iiles from the west. 

The nexti>articular guide is Gibbt* Hill, which 
k the highest and most conspicuous eminence 
observable near the S.W. pait of the coast ; it is 
« smooth mount, entirely clear of trees, with a 
ripiaKstafftcBd tclsgraphie post on its summit. 
To the westward, and contiguous to it, is a table- 
knd, crowned with a grove of dark tall cedars. 

Between GibW HUl and Cattle Island, to the 

E.NJS., there are several sandy mounts, having 

the appearance of white cliffs, and at moon-light 

nay be mistaken for breakers. One of these is 

mueh more conspicuous than the others, being of 

greater extent, and without any verdure upon the 

summit. To the north of the great sand-hill 

stands Tucker^s Town, and, at two miles farther, 

easterly, is Castle Harbour, in the entrance to 

which are several islets and rocks : on the largest 

of these is an old castle, which gives name to the 
^harbour. These islets are remarkable for the 
- whiteness of the clifTs and the dark verdure of the 

tiirf which covers them. 

* The coast here presents a very picturesque ap- 
pearance of land and water; the telegraphic hiU 
over St. George's is a pleasing object in the per- 
spective. This may be termed the 8.E. face of 
the islands, and is considered as in the best pa- 
rallel to make them in from the eastward. 

In the winter, with the wind from the N.E.9 
there is a strong set of the water to the S.W. on 
the south side, and it is very tedious and unplea- 
sant to turn to windward, the wind blowing in 
heavy squalls at intervals.- I have, however, 
known South and S.W. winds to prevail during 
most part of the winter months, 

Southampton Water, or Port Royal Btiy, in 
the S.W., has a depth across it for boats only. 

In Castle Harbour there is good anchorage; but 
it is not used by men-of-war. ' A, frigate, many 
years ago, was wrecked in her endeavour to enter. 

In worJting up from the S. W. end to Castle 
Barbour, ships may stand within a mile of the 
shore; and small craft until the bottom is seen. 
There are some small reefs and ledges aldng the 
line of shore, but they are very near the beach. 

St. David's Head is next seen, in the form of 

a round bluff, covered with foliage, and, when 

^he land is opened .to the northward, a large cave 

will appear to view beneath the head, as shown in the above figure. A reef extends 
kom this bluff, about half a mile off shore ; the sea generally breaks over it. ' 

* Q Vesr 
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ytntU uMingfor Pilot* ma; run in to the lil.B. oF the blu^, and heave4o with thH* 
heads off ihore ; Uie hoAom ii, bereabontj vitible, but do daoger need be apprehended 
OD that account. 

The pilot! are the most expert I erer met 
wltb.* A good look-out ii kept by th« ar- 
tillery-men gtfttioned at the telegraphic bill, 
and delny seldom takes place. 

Beyond St, David't Head the land trends 
to the N.W. St. George'i Harbour, (the 
best among the islands,) is formed by several 
islands, and a curve in the larger island of 
the aame Dame : its entrance lies between 
Fort Paget and a unaU kay to the eastward; 
the barboiir is land-lacked, well sheltered 
from the stormy West and N.W. winds, 
with a good depth of water aver a bottom 
of stiff pipe-clay; but there is a flat rock 
lying across the channel leading to the en- 
trance, (which it were very desirable should 
be btoken away by means of a ateam ma- 
chine,) which impedes lai^ ships from en- 
tering; and the channel within alters from 
8.W, to W.N.W. If the rock in question 
was gotten lid of, shipi of the line might 
warp in from the Hole to the harbour, or 
be towed in and out by a stetuu-tug. The 
vicinify to the open sea alone gives it a de- 
cided superiority to the anchorage at Grass; 
Bay, if there were nothing else to recom- 

5^ Catharhe't Bh^ff is the oorth.eaglem 
eitremity of St. George's Island and of the 
isles in general. There is a fort upon it, 
and a battery for point blank shut, thrown 
up by order of Sir James Cockburn. Be- 
yond this head, to the westward, is Mur- 
ray'i jinehorage, one of the most unplea- 
•ant places in the world to ride in during 
the winter seiuon. I have been, far several 
weeks, riding but a N.W. gale in a frigate 
here, pitching bows under; and the Drtver, 
sloop of .war, is said to have carried away 
her bowsprit, in consequence of its getting 
under the cable, when she was in the act.of 
plunging, during a gale here. The North 
Rock, at about eight miles in the offing, ap- 
pears, from this aochurage, through a tele- 
scope, like a ship's boat, with three lug 
gall s i_ th ere is a passage of egress for large 
shifM^ough the reefs near the rock ; but 
it catsffi be attempted without a fixed lead- 
ing wind; boats are then placed on either 
sid^ of the channel to guide the pilot. 



black man, picked „ - , 

eape in mulerly style, under double-ieefed top- 
quick eye-gight, qiuililies essential toa Berniut^ 
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being erected on the highest land in the islands. Hence we ran along-shore, at one 
and a half to two miles off. 

During our stay at these islands, the winds prevailed for seven weeks from 8.8.B. 
to 8.W., which is invariably the case here during. the summer months. Rise of spring- 
tides about. 3 feet 6 inches. H. W. at 6 h. 

^ When a signal for a pilot is made from ships in the offing, it is telegraphed by the 
signal-posts throughout the island. 

To lay through the Narrowt, near St. George's, it is requisite to steer from N.W. to 
W.N.W., and from St. Catharine's Point (the N.W.) point of St George, 8.W. by S. 
and S.W. till Ireland Island bears about W. by N., whence haul to that course. In 
every course avoid all brown or dark patches, which are corally rocks, with little water 
on them. lo the channel are from 6 to 7 fathoms. The buoys invariably point out all 
the rocky heads, which in some parts are numerous. In the latter end of September* 
fine North and N.E. winds : the thermometer at 74°, which had been for the last two 
months from 80° to 84°. The Ranger anchored at M^rra/s anchorage in 10 fathoms, 
chalky bottom, St. Catharine's Point E. | N. about one mile and a quarter. 

The. Ranger sailed from Bermudas for Jamuca, on the 5th of October. Winds pre- 
vailing from the N^N.B. Fresh breezes and fine weather. In latitude 22° 30' and lon- 
g:itude 70° found a current setting to the southward, one mile and a half in the hour. . 

Again, on the 26th of March, 1831, we sailed from Jamaica for Bermudas. Passed 
through the Caycos Passage on the 31st. ^iOAj^tiMe of the West Cayco 72° %T Weat, 
by three chronometers. This isle has one hdnmock on its eastern part j the other parts 
are low and even. Winds from the eastward and fine weather. 

Winds light from the eastward until we arrived at Bermuda, when it blew strongly 
from the southward and westward for a fortnight. On the 11th of April anchored off 
Ireland Island. Vertical rise of spring-tides here about 5 feetf neaps 2 or 3. H. W, 
»t 8 h. ^ 

Going through the Narrou>$ at Bermuda.'^ln going in, the white buoys lie on the star* 
board side; the black on the larboard : of course, in going out, vice versa. Fair way 
buoys are chequered, one at each entrance. The courses through are from W.N.W. to 
N.N.W. i W. The best anchorage at Murray's anchorage is in Q^ fathoms, off St. Ca^ 
tharine's Point, with the east signal-staff in St. George's 8. by E. i £., off shore one 
quarter of a mile. Between St. Catharine's Point and Mount Langtoft (the Governor's 
house) keep the shore well on board ; say one quarter of a mile or less, passing in-shore 
of the buoys : but, when going through the Narrows, off the admiral's house, going be- 
twixt the buoys. In clear weather the dangers show themselves. 

At three miles N.E. by N. from St. David^s Head is the rock, nearly even with the 
water's edge, called Mills' Breaker ; from this the reef trends to the N.N.W. 

igthMay, 1^31. Sailed for Halffa^, in ATovo-jScoIm; winds prevailing from the 
southward. In crossing the Gulf-Stream, in 64° West, did not e^mence any set io 
the eastward. In latitude 43° and long. 64°,* sounded, and had 60 to 45 fathoms, 
coarse sand and pebbles, stones with broken shells. At times, in 45 fathoms, rocky 
bottom, which agrees with the Admiralty chart : then, in running to the northward,, 
deepened the water to ISO fathoms, mud. Thick Ib^y weather. On the 27th arrivfed 
at Halifax^ which, at a little distanoe in the offing, had a very thick fog ; but, on draw-* 
ing near the land, it dispersed ) and frequently it was fine clear weather on the land, 
wmlst at sea, in the offing, it was thick and foggy. Therefore, by sounding regularly, 
you may, from a voyage, approach the land in from 40 to 50 fathoms, on most part of 
the coast ; particularly in the summer season, when it seldom blows strong. 

I shall not dwell on the beautiful harbour of Halifax. Suffice it to say, that it is as, 
good a one as possibly can be for any class of vessels. 

We agfun ai*rived at Bermuda on the 27th of September, and had winds prevailing on 
^he passage from the southward and 8.W. 



% On the $.W. edge of the Sable Island Bank.— £d.. 
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The AMERICAN COASTS, from SABLE ISLAND and 
HALIFAX to BOSTON, CAPE COD, &c 

a 

I.— SABLE ISLAND and BANKS op NOVA-SCOTIA. 



U«— Thp 9ouUiemmoBt part of Sable hhmd lies in or about lati- 
tude 44^ 0' ; the west end in longitude 60^ 32' 30".* On the days of the new and full 
moon» it is high water along the south shore of .the island at half an hour after 8 o'clock, 
sod it flows till half an hour past 10 o'clock on the north side^ and till near 11 o'clock 
in the pond. Common spring-tides rise seven feet perpendici:dar, and neap-tides four! 
The flood sets in from the S. S.W. at the rate of half a mile an hour, but it alters its 
course, and increases its velocity, near the ends of the island. At half-flood it streams 
north, and south at half-ebb, with great swiftness, across the north-east and north-west 
bars ; it is therefore dangerous to approach without a commanding breeze. The north- 
east bar runs out E.N.E. about four leagues from the eastern extremity of the island, all 
vhich is very shoal, having in few places more than 3, 3, or 4, fathoms of water, whence 
it continues East and E. by S.^ deepening gradually to 12, 15, and 19, fathoms, at the dis- 
tance of 8 or 10 leagues, and shapes to the South and S.E., sloping gently to 60 and 70 
fethoms. To the northward and eastward it is very steep, and, in a run of three miles, 
the water will deepen to 130 fathoms. Abreast the body of the isle, the soundings are 
more gradual. The shoal ground of the north-west bar shapes to the westward, and 
deepens gradually to 70 fathoms of water, at the distance of 20 or 25 leagues from the 
|«Ie ; and winds easterly and southerly, until it meets the sounding of the north-east bar. 
The quality of the bottom, in general, is very fine sand, with a few small transparent 
stones ; to the northward, and close to the north-east bar, the sand is mixed with many 
black specks ; but, near the north-west bar, the sa.nd has a greenish colour. The north- 
east bar breaks in bad weather, at the distance of 8 and 10 leagues from the island ; 
bat, in moderate weather, a ship may cross it, at 5 leagues distance, with great safety, 
in no less than 8 or 9 fathoms of water ; and, if the weather be clear, the island may be 
seen thence very distinctly from a boat. The north-west bar breaks, in bad weather, at 
seven,' and sometimes eight, miles from the island ; but, when the sea is smooth, ships 
may cross it within the distance of four miles, in 7 fathoms of water. [These ban are 
here described as they were fimnd by M. Des Barres : but, being composed of shifting 
tends, repeated storms, and the ifiolence of the sea, have, in the course of years, con^^ 
nkrably altered their form and ejctent,'] 

Abng the north and south sides of Uie island are many spits of sand, nearly parallel 
with, jttd within a mile frpm, the shore. Vessels may anchor on the north side of the 
^nd^ between the spits, and not be liable to be driven off by southerly winds. On the 
south side, it ia boldest o9 th? body of the island, having 10 or 12 fathoms of water, 
witlun a mile of the shore ; but towards the bar it is more shoal, and dangerous to ap- 
proach ; for the currents, which are uncertain, are, in a great degree, influenced by 
the winds which have preceded. The surf beats cotktinually on the shore, and, in calm 
leather, is heard several leagues off. Landing on thi^ island, with boats, is practicable 
on the north side, after a continuance of good weather only. The whole island is com- 
posed of white sand, much coarser than any of thQ soundings about it, and intermixed 



^■^ 



* In 1829, Mr. John Jones, master of H. M. ship Hussar, published some observations on Sable 
Island, which represent it as considerably more to the eastward than the charts, &c of M. Des 
Barres. Mr. Jones sives the east end of the island in lat« 43'' 59" W, long. 59*^48', and the wes^ 
end in lat 43** 56' 42'7 long. 60* 17' 15". To die error (or presumed error) inposition many wrecks 
bave been attributed. The charts, from M. Des Barres, &c.j gflve the N.E. extremity in 44** 7', 
and 60° (K, In approaching, therefore, all caution is required. 

with 
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with small transparent stones. Its face is very broken, and bore up in little bills, ktiolMi, 
and cliffs, wildly heaped together, within which are hollows, and ponds of fresh water, 
the skirts of which abound with cranberries the whole year, and with blueberries, ju- 
niper, &c., in their season ; as also with ducks, snipes^ and other birds. This sandy 
island affords great plenty of beach-grass, wild peas and other herbage, for the support 
of some horses, which are running wild upon it. It produces no trees ; but abund- 
ance, of wreck and drift-wood may be picked up along shore for fuel. Strong northerly 
winds shift the spits of sand, and often even choke up the entrance of- the pond, whick 
usually opens again by the next southern blast. In this pond are some seals, with 
flat-fish, eels, &c., and, on the south-wesfr side, lies a bed of remarkably large mus- 
cles and clams. The south shore is, between the cliffs, so low, that the sea breaks 
quite over in many places,' when the wind blows on the island. The Ram*9 Head 
is the highest hill pn this island; it has a steep cliff on ihe north-west, and falls 
gently to the south-east. The Naked Sand-hills are 146 feet in perpendicular height^ 
above the level of high-water mark, and always appear very white. Matmt KmglU 
is in the shape of a pyramid, situate in a hollow, between two steep cliffs. MouM 
I^Urell is a remarkable hummock on the top of a large swelling in the land. ChmHa 
Hill is a knob at the top of a cliff, the height of which is 126 feet perpendicular, 
above high-water mark. The Fale of Mtiery is also remarkable, as is Smith'* 'Flag^ 
Staff,' a Targe hill, with a regular ascent every way. From the ofling, the south side of 
the island appears like a long ridge of sandy cliffs, lessening towards the west end, which 
is very low. 

In the year 1803, the legislature of Nova Scotia passed a liberal vote of money for the 
purpose of commencing an establishment on Sable Island,, in order to prevent shipwreck, 
and to protect all persons, and property which might happen to be cast ashore. Com- 
missioners were consequently appointed for executing this important trust, and a super- 
intendant to reside on the island, empowered as a justice of peace, surveyor and searcher 
of impost and excise, and authorised by a warrant to take charge of the island, shores, 
and fisheries, and of all wrecks found there, in cases where persons are not saved com- 
petent to take the care of such property. Instructions were given to him, that persons 
saved with property are to have the full care, charge, and possession, of it, and be al- 
lowed to export it in any manner they may think proper. Every aid and assistance to 
be afforded, and a receipt given specifying the property saved, the aid received, and 
referring the salvage or reward to be ascertained by tlie commissioners at Halifax ; but 
neither fee or reward is to be taken, nor property disposed of, upon the island. ■ There 
were, also, ordered four able men and proper boats, with materials completely fitted to 
erect a house and good store. Also cattle, sheep, goats,, and poultry, with clothing, 
provisions, &c. A gun is placed on the island, to answer such as may be heard from 
vessels at sea. Signal^ were to be hoisted on the island, and buildings have been erected, 
paiticularly on the west side. The greatest care has been taken to extend aid as much 
as possible, to prevent misfortune, and to relieve it $ to secure property from loss, and 
from extortion for saving it, by referring, it, in all cases, to the commissioners in Halifax, 
fh>m whose respectability we are assured that equity and charity will be united in direct- 
ing and deciding. The superintendant and boatmen are paid and subsisted, and all ne- 
cessaries furnished, by government, that no claims or demands may be made by them 
upon the unfortunate. But, as extraordinary risk, enterprize, and exertion, in so good 
a cause, deserve recompense, such cases are to be exactly stated to the commissioners, 
who are to adjust the measure and mode of extra reward to be allowed and paid. 

The Establishment, formed in 1804, at present consists of a superintendent and about 
ten assistants, who constantly reside on the island, and have in charge a competent 
supply of such articles as may be useful with good boats, &c. They continually pe- 
rambulate the island, and attend the several signal-posts and flag-staffs, intended to 
direct vessels, and the- huts to shelter the sufferers. There never were any. inhabitants 
on the island but those connected with the establishment. 

The island is regularly visited by a vessel from Halifax, to convey supplies, and bring 
away those who may have been thrown upon its shores. The supply, of stores and pro- 
visions b abundant, so that 300 persons, at once upon the island, have been, liberally 
assisted ai^ supplied with necessaries.* 



• Cdpnel Bouchette's 'British Domnions in North- America,* 1832, Vb>. ii. p. 72. 

This 
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ThU ettablishment was founded by the Provincial Legislature, at the recommeDdatton, 
of the l^te Sir John Wentworth, then Lieut.-Governor| and has since proved the means 
of saving many lives. In every year vessels have been lost. *The years 18*2? and 1823 
were particularly marked ; as, from VAfncame^ (French frigate,) the ships Hope and' 
Marshal Wellington, 429 persons were saved, who, after escaping the dangers of the 
surf, would otherwise have perished with hunger.* 

There are three houses on the island; of which one is occupied by the superintendant» 
and stands on the north side, at eight miles (nautic) from the west end : the next is on 
the north side, at four miles from the westero extremity, and 2} eastward from the west 
end of the lake, and 4^ miles W.N.W. from the superintendant's : the other house, un- 
iiduibited, is on the south side, at nine miles from the east end, close to the eastern 
extremity of the lake, and ?§ miles E.S.E. from the superintendant's. These houses 
are not in sight from the beach, but at 300 to 400 yards from it, and at the same dis- 
tance also- from the margin of the lake. Those uninhabited contain provisions, tinder- 
box, matches, &c. There are several fresh- water ponds, as shown on the particular 
diart, but wherever the surface is moist, fresh-water may be obtained by digging from 
one to three feet deep. 

The N.W. Bar now extends 15 miles to the N.W. from the west end of the island. 
The whole of it breaks in bad weather. . The bank to the west and this bar appear to be 
still increasing. The tide on the bar sets North, slacks at half-flood, and turns to South 
before high*water : its rate is two knots. The soundings hereabout are particularly 
vregular to the N.W. and N.N.W. with very variable currents. 

The N.E. Bab extends 7 leagues E. by N., and is about two miles wide. This bar 
appears to be travelling north-eastward. In gales of wind the whole of it appears like 
one line of breakers, but in more moderate weather they do not extend beyond ,14 miles, 
and a vessel may cross at 16 miles in 7 fathoms. The flood-tide here sets at N.N.E. at 
the rate of 5 knots ; the ebb 3 knots or less, and is scarcely felt with a spell of South 
and S.W. winds. 

Strong gales caus^ annual shiftings of the sand on both bars, which, in the course of 
years, must alter their form and extent. Mariners approaching^ the isle are warned to 
keep the lead going, and never to approach the south side nearer' than in 10 fathoms^ 
|ior the north side nearer than in 25 fathoms. 

On the south side, the Curbentj in shoal water, with prevailing South and S. WJ 
winds, sets rapidly eastward, until it reaches the end of the N.E. bar ; it then unites 
and blends with the St. Lawrence' Stream, which passes the bar in a S.S.W. direction, 
and runs strongest in Apnlj^ IVJay, and June. Mr. Darby says, I have sufficient reason 
for believing that the Gulf-Stream on the parallel of 42° 30', running B.N.B. occasions 
tile St. Lawrence' Stream, then running S. S. W., to glide tb westward. The strength 
of this stream has never been noticed, and three-fourths of the vessels lost have ima- 
gined themselves to the eastward of the island, when, in fact, they were in the longitude 
of it On the north side of the island, the currents are variable, but mostly eastward. 

The Soundings decline regularly on the south side of the island only; on approach- 
ing it from any other, bearing Whatever, comparatively deep water will be found, as 10 
fathoms or more, close to danger. - In foggy weather, vessels should not approacb the 
north side or point of either bar nearer than in "25 fathoms. Two belts encircle the isle; 
the outer, at a mile from shore, has , Q\ fathoms on it. These belts ai*e increased by 
gales, and high winds, which, raking the island, drift the sand from them to the bars. 



* The Hope and Marshal Wellington, above mentioned, were lost In June, 1823. Of these losses 
a rather indistinct account was given in the London newspapers of and about the 2dd of July. Ac- 
cording to this account, the vessels were totally lost, and bedded in the sand, but the greater part 
of the people was saved. Previous to the catastrophe, southerly and scant winds only prevailed, and 
these were succeeded by a thick fog; so that the shore could not be seen at the distance of half a 
cable's length. 

'The Hope was lost on the ith of June, at 5 a,m,, on the eastern side of the island, and a strong 
current from S.E., during an interval of scant or calm, had carried her north-westward : for, by 
observation on the 3d, she was ih lat. 43* 30', 30 miles to the southward, and 90 to the eastward, of 
the island. Two days after the Marshal Wellington's boats came in with the crew: she also got 
upon the N.E. bar and filled. 

The 



1 6 SABLE ISLAND AND BANKS. 

The ialand being composed of loote light MUid» high glJes freqaendjr alter its outlitie 
and appeoranee. 

Should a vessel happen to be ashore in a fog, situation unknown » lower a boat when 
prudent, and observe the following notice. If breakers extend N.W. and S.B., yoa 
are on the N.W. bar: if they extend W.S.W. and B.N.B.y you are on the N.B. bsu* : 
if they extend a-head North, and then lie East and West, you are on the South side : 
if South, and then lie East and West, you are on the North side. 

The prevailing winds about the island are from East to South and from South to 
West. With these the north or leeward side is comparatively snoooth, and, therefore, 
should be sought. There is a swashway on each bar, shown on the chart* and lives may 
be saved by passing through and thus getting to leeward. There is no risk in moderate 
weather, but if the surf should appear too dai^erous, land as you can, or try to weather 
the bar altogether. Having once got to the northward of the bar, haid up S.K. or 
W.8.W., as the case may ^, for the land, and. take the boat ashore as neaf the house 
as may be convenient. The semi-circular form of the north side is favourable for boats, 
as under the windward curve a lee is afforded from East and West winds; but, with a 
fresh north wind, this form is against a boat getting off the land.: therefore, if ashore, 
on the North, side, push the boat right before the sea for the land rather than risk get- 
ting to leeward by crossing either bar. 

If ashore on the south edge of either bar, with the wind North, land on the sout^. 
side. 

If ashore on the N.E. bar in tolerable weather, with the wind about West, you iobj 
land at the east end without crossing the bar ; and, vice verta, if on the N.W. bar, and, 
owing to the inner belt, the time of high-water is the best for landing. 

After landing, if owing to a fog you cannot judge of your situation, so as to shape 
your course to one of the houses, seek the lake and then proceed. 

i The preceding description, excepting a little alteration, is from the obseiTations of 
Mr.*Jo9epk Darby, master of the schooner Two Brothers, and ten years in the service 
of the island* (Halifax, 8th Apri^, 1824.) Mr. Darby has also given a list of ships 
and vessels, wrecked upon the coast and bars, thirty-four in number, between 1802 ajod 
1824 ; the greater part upon the southern shores. 

The IVOViL-SCOTIA 8JLNB43 extend nearly 70 leagues, in a westerly 
direction. From the Isle of Sable, they are from SO to 25 leagues wide, and their inn^r 
odges are from 14 to 18 leagues off shore. They are intersected by narrow windingr^ 
channels, (the bottom of which is mud,) running N.W; and S.E. Between these banks 
and the shore are several small inner banks, with deep water and muddy bottom. The 
ilrater deepens regularly from the Isle of S<^le, to the distance of 22 leagues, in 50' fa- 
thoms,! fine gravel; thence proceeding westward, the gravel becomes coarser: cotttins-' 
ing westward to the western extremity of the banks, the soundings are rocky, and shoalen 
to 18 and 15 fathoms of water: Cable Sable bearing N. by W. distant 15 leagues. 

The south-west extremity of Banquereau, or Bank Quero, lies 17 leagues E.N.E. i E. 
from the east end of the Isle of Sable. This bank extends £. by N. 35 leagues, and is 
near 8 leagues in width ; its shoalest part is about 5 leagues from its eastern extremity, 
in l6 and 18 fathoms of water, slimy sand and clams : whence it deepens regularly every 
way to (K> and 70 fathoms, towards the edges of the bank. 

This bank is steep-to ; and, from its soundings on the north aide, you fall immediately 
ifttogo or 100 fathoms of water, black mud; and, on the south side, into 120 fathoms. > 

It may be observed,- generally, that the soundtngt tdl along the Nova Scotian Coast, 
between Cape Canso to the E.N.E. and Cape Sable to the W.S.W., are very irregular; - 
from 25 to 40 and 50 fathoms. In foggy weather, do not stand nearer in-shore than 
35 fathoms, lest you fall upon some of the ledges. B^ no means make too' bold with 
the shore in such weather, unless you are sure of the part of the coast you are on ; for 
you may, other^^se; when bound for Halifax, fall unexpectedly into Margaret's or Ma- 
hone Bay, and thus be caught with a S.E. wind. 

At the entkance of the harbours and rivers on the coast, salmon is taken from April,, 
until August ; and, from one to two or three leagues out to sea, cod, halibut, poUuck, 
haddock, rays, and mackareL Herrings are taken in the bays and harbours,, in the 
months of June and July, and torn-cod S\ the year round. 
' - * The 
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' The we&ther on the coast Is frequently fogf^y in the spring and some part of the 8um- 
mer ; in particular at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues from the sliores. On approaching^ 
nearer, the weather is found more cletir; and, with the wind from the land, it is per- 
fectly clear and pleasant. 



II.— HALIFAX HARBOUR, and the coast thence, westward, 

to Cape Sable. 

DESCRIPTION OF the coast, &c. — ^The land about the Harbour of Halifax, and a 
Tittle to thf southward of it, is, in appearance, rugged and roclcy, and has on it, in several 
places, scrubby withered wood. Although it seems bold, yet it is not high, being to be 
ieen, from the quarter-deck of a 74-gun ship, at the distance of no more than 7 leagues; 
excepting, however^ the high lands of Le Have and m^apotogon, westward of Halifax, 
which are to be seen 8 leagues off. The iirdt, which is 12 leagues W.S.W. from Cape 
$ambro% appears over Cape Le Have^ and like little round hiils of unequal height. 
Aspotogon, when bearing N.W. by N., appears directly over Mai'garet's Bay, 5^ leagues 
westward from Cape Sambro' : it is rather a long high land, nearly level at the top, and 
rising above the land near it. When bearing North, distant between 5 and 6 leagueSi 
Sambro' lighthouse will bear E.N.E. distant 7 leagues. 

The lighthouse on Sambro' Island is remarkable, it being a high tower on that island, 
n^ich is small and rocky, lying at Si miles to the S.W. from Chebucto Head, on the 
S.W. side of the entrance into Halifax Harbour.* Chebucto Head has a remarkably 
rocky and barren appearance. 

There are two other lighthouses on the coast westward of that of Sambro' ; the first is 
on Coffin's Island, ^t the entrance of Liverpool Bay ; the second is on Cape Roseway^, 
at the entrance of Shelburne Harbour. Of these, one* may be distinguished from the 
other by noticing that the lantern of Sambro' lighthouse, exhibiting Ajfiaed light, is ele- 
vated 210 feet above the level of the sea; while the li^ht on Coffin's Island is only QO 
feet; the latter is revo/vtn^, and appears full at intervals of two minutes: the light* 
house on Cape Roseway exhibits two lights, there being a small light at about one-third 
from the top of the buQding. Cape Roseway is about 30 leagues to the W. S.W. from 
the tighthouse of Sambro'. 

^Tbe island and Ughthouse, near the harbour of Halifax^ lie in ladtude 44^ 30' N.« 
and longitude 63° S I' W. of Greenwich. 

HAAXFAIX BCA&SOU&i — ^The harbour of Halifax is one of the finest in 
British America. A thousand vessels may ride in it in safety. It is easy of approach, 
and accessible at all seasons. Its direction is nearly North and South, and its length 
twelve miles. Its upper part, called Bbdfobd Basin, formed as' shown in the chart, is 
a beantiful sheet of water^ containing about eight square miles of good anchorage. 

On the eastern side of the entrance is the cultivated island now called Mac Nab^s, 
formerly ComwailU I$kmd, a name which, in propriety, it ought to have retained. 
Above this, and nearly in the centre of the harbour, is a conicid islets called George 
hkmd. The latter^ which has a tower on it» is fortified^ and protects th^ city of Halifax* 

On a spit of gravel, called Maugher*s Beach, extending towards Point SaAdwich froiti 
Mae Nab's Island, there is now a Itghthoufe, intended for the express purpose, of leading 
yessels up the harbour^ clear of the shoals hei:eafter described. This useful light a|>- 
pears of a red colour, and is 58 feet high above the level of the sea. . Originally it was 
obscured on the eastern side, but lately has been ^lade visible from every point of th^' 
compass. 

Northward of Maugher's Beach, in the cove now called Mac Nab's Cove, is good an?- 
chorage in from 9 to 4 fathoms^ mud. Thq >best spot is in 7 fathoms^ with the beli^;h 
and Point Sandwich in a line, and the tower on George Island touching the N.W. part 
of Mac Nab's Island. • 



• The appearance of it is given on the Chart of Nova-Scotja. 
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The promontory, called Chebijcto Head, boan^ the entranee of the harbour on- the 
weirt:. At 3^ miles above this head, on the western side. Is a sin^Ur indent, called. * 
Herring Cove, occupied by about forty Irish families, who subsist by fishing and pi* 
loting^. Small vessels here lie perfectly sheltered in shoal water. The coast between 
this and Chebucto Head is wholely of rock.* 

HALIFAX, the third town of British America, is situated at the distance of eight 
miles above Chebucto Head, on the western side of the harbour, and upon the declivity 
of a hill CCitadel HiU) which rises to S40 feet above the level of the sea, and has on its 
summit three flag-staffs, serving as an excellent mark for the harbour. In its recently 
improved state, Halifax has not less than 14,500 inhabitants. It is a free warehonaing^ . 
port^ and contains two episcopal churches, two presbyterian and two baptist meeting* 
houses, with three chapels^ one Roman catholic, one methodist, and one Sandemanian. , 
Its other public structures are the government-house and the provincial buil d in| g ; the 
latter a fine stiiicture. (-Xi^/^ 

The naval yard is above the town : the commissioner's house and other buildings are , 
its ornaments. As a government establishment, it. is, of coarse, in excellent order. 
To the northward of it is the naval hospital, with its requisite appendages. On the hill, 
above the hospital, is a square stone-building, the residence of the naval commander-in- 
chief. The Citadel Hill> over the town^ commands a prospect of the harbour and smv 
rounding country. 

The village (^ Dartmouth, opposite to Halifax, is thinly settled ; but the lands be- . , 
hind it are in a very improving state, and there are some fine farms belonging to the 
descendants of the original German settlers. 

The LioHTHousE of Sambro', already noticed, has seven lamps, and exhibits a fieed 
light. Its lantern is elevated 210 feet above the level of the sea. A small party of •. 
artillery are stationed here, to attend to signals, with two twenty-four pounders, 9ls 
alarm«guns : by the attention of these men several shipwrecks, it is said, have alrea<i^ 
been prevented.f 

Within and about two miles from the lighthouse there are several dangers, generallyr • 
known under the name of the Eastern and Western Ledoes. Of these the western* ^ 
most is the Bull, a rock above water, which lies about three-quarters of a mile S.£L 
by E. from Pendant Point, with the lighthouse beai'ing E. 7^ S., 9| miles. 

To the south-eastward of the Bull, at. the distance of a mile, lies the ledge called the 
Horses, witli the lighthouse bearing £. by N. one mile and three-quarters distant. 

The S.W. rock or ledge lies with the lighthouse N.E. Ij mile. 

The Henercy Roci^, with 8 feet over it, lies with the lighthouse N.N.W. } W. 9 miles. 
To the E.N.E., at a mile from this, is another, the Lockwood, of 13 feet. Both are, of 
course, exceedingly dangerous to those approaching within a short distance. 

The Sisters, or Bhek Rocks, commonly called the Etutem Ledge, He to the E.S.S. 
three-quarters of a mile from the lighthouse. Chebucto Head N.N.E. will clear them 
to the eastward. 

Besides the rocks above described, the Bell, a rock of 16 feet, lies at a quarter of a 
mile from shore, with the extremity of Chebucto Head N. by E. | E. [NoHh,'] three- 
quarters of a mile. 

Within the line of Chebucto Head, on the S.W., and Devil's Island, on the N.E., 
are several rocks and ledges, but the situation of each is marked by a buoy, ^s shewn 
on theX'harts. Of these the first is Rock Head, which lies with Chebucto Head S.W. 
2^ miles, and Devil's Island N.B. \ E. S} miles. 

The second is the Thrum Cap, a reef which extends from the south end of Mac Nab's 
Island, and which occasioned the melancholy loss of the Tribune frigate, with 250 brave 
men> on proceeding for the harbour from the eastward. The thwart-mark to clear it 



* ** Sept 7, 1831, arrived at Halifax. On this coast I have observed much dew fall. The wind 
generally hauls round to the southward about noon." — Edw. DututerviUe* - 

t See the particular chart of the Harbour and Environs of Halifio. 

u 
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is, tile easternmost land k^t in stgbl from the deek, a ship's len^ elet^ to the south- 
ward of Deril's Island* and bearing about E.N.E, or B. by N., when steering West or 
W. by 8., according to the distance of the ship from the island. 

The Lichfield Rock, which lies towards the western side, has only 16 feet over 
it at low water. The marks for it are, George's Island just open to the eastward 
of Point Sandwich, and the passage between the Deyil's Island and main open, bearing 
E.byN. -o 

Abore the Lichfield Rock, on the same side, at a mile above it, is the rock called 
Mm^ Rock. It lies with Point Sandwich bearing North, half a mile, and nearly in a 
line with it and the west side of George Island. 

A reef, called the //orfe-iSiAoe,' extends from Maugher's Beach, on the west side of 
Mac Nab's Island. It is dangerous and must be carefully avoided. 

Half-way between Maugher's Beach and George Island, on the opposite side, is a 
shoal, extending to the S.£. fropA Point Pleasant, nearly one-third of the channel over, 
but having a buoy on its extremity. The thwart-mark for the buoy is a little islet, (on 
the west shore, at the entrance of the N.W. arm,) with a remarkable stone upon the 
hill, appearing like a coach-box, and bearing W.S.W. 

Between Maugher's Beach and Point Pleasant shoal is a middle ground of 4^ and 5 
Aithoms, distinguished by a buoy. This middle ground extends North and South a 
cable's length, and is about 30 fathoms broad : as you fall off to the eastward of it, there 
may be found from 7 to IS fathoms, muddy bottom. On the west side are from 10 to 
14 Hathoms, coarse and rocky bottom. 

Reid*9 Rock, having 12 feet over it, lies in-shore, about half-way between Point Plea- 
sant and the south part of Halifax. The thwart-mark for it is, a farm-house in the wood 
over a black rock on the shore, bearing W. by S. Opposite to Read's Rock is a buoy 
on the spit extending from the N.W. end of Mae Nab's Island. 

piRECTJONS roR tm< HARBOUR.— On approaching the Harbour of Halifax from 
the westward, advance to the eastward so as to pass the lighthouse at the distance of a 
league ; taking care not to approach too near to the Benerey or Lockwood Rocki, al- 
ready described. When the lighthouse bears N. N.W. f W. you will be in a line with 
the Henercy Rock, and with it N.W. f W. in a line with the Lockwood. — With the 
lighthouse W.N.W. you will be dear to the northward of both, and may proceed ^N. by 
E. 4 miles, which bring you off Chebucto Head. Here you will bring the leading mark 
on, which, is the flag-staffs on Citadel Hill open of Point Sandwich, and bearing N. by W. ; 
and* by keeping them thus open, you will pass clear of the Lichfield and Mars' Rocks 
on Uie west, as well as of the Rock Head and Thrum Cap on the east. When nearly up 
to Sandwich Point, which is bold-to, keep Chebucto Head well in sight, without that. 
point ; smd this direction, kept on, will lead in the fair-way up to George Island, leaving 
Pmnt Pleasant Shoals on the left, and the Horse-Shoe, or Shoal of Mac Nab's Island, on 
the right. 

Ob, when abretut of Chebucto Head, or whenSambro' Light bears W.S.W., the Light 
on Maugher's Beach should never be brought to the westward of North. Keeping the 
light from North to N. by £. will lead clear of the Thrum Cap Shoal, from the buoy on 
which the lighthouse bears N. ( W. 

In order to obtain the advantage of this light, vessels advancing from the eastward 
must keep Sambro' Light open to the southward of Chebucto Head, and until the light 
opens OQ Maugher's Beach, which will then bear N. \ W. They will tlien be to the 
westward of Thrum Cap Shoals, and may shape a course up the harbour, always keeping 
the light on the beach open, and on the starboard bow. 

Hioee advancing from the westward will see the light on Maugher's Beach when they 
are as far to the eastward as Chebucto Head, by keeping it open well on the starboard 
bow ; it will then lead them up to the beach. 

Creorge Island may be passed on either side, and you may choose your anchorage at 
pleasure, in from 13 to 6 fathoms, muddy bottom. From George Island to the head of 
Bedford Basin there is no obstruction to shipping. 

Ships of war usually- anchor off the Naval Yard, which may be distinguished at a dis- 
tance by the mastiog sheers. Merchant-vessels discharge and take in their cargoes at 
the town^wharfs. 

Small 



Sm^ll vegself^ from th« eastward, ocOmiioDaUy proceed lo Hnllffift by thei&*B/^p go»>| Cf» 
j^i^hm M^c If ab's Inland. On the sboalest part of the har of «aad» wUch nlistruDts , thU 
passjige, ^bejre is, however, but 8 feet at low water. Above the. bar the deptk. increases 
to 5 and 10 fathoms, bottom of mud. 

Oh EwtsHiNO the HAasoca from the Bastwabd, especially wfth an easterly wind, 
partkuiar caution must be tAken to avoid the Thrum Cap and Reek-Head. In proceed- 
ing, this way, steer West, W.N.W., or N.W., according to the wind and your distance 
from the shoals, until George Island, up the Harbour, is open a sail's breadth to the 
w^StWafd of Mac Nab's Island ; t^en haul up for Sandwich Point and York Redoubt, 
until you see the steeple of St. Paul's Church, in Halifax, a ship's length open to 
the eastward of Judge Brenton's house, a remarkable one, fronting the south. This 
mark, kept on, will lead clear of Point Pleasant Shoal, and in' a fwr-way between 
Maagher*s Beach and Sandwich Point: whence you may steer directly for €reorge 
Island, and pass in on the eaSt side, if the wind will perihit. 

In tunung to windward, give the upper or inner part of Maugher's Beach a berth of 
one cable'iB length, in order to avoid the Horse-Shoe Spit, that runs from the north part 
of the beach to the distance of one cable and a half's length. You may stand to ^le 
Sandwich Point side to within two ships' length, that being bold-to ; but stand no 
farther over to the westward, to avoid Point Pleasant Shoals, than keeping St. Panl's 
church open *to the eastward of Judge Brenton's house, on the south shore^ as above* 
mentioned, . ' 

When arrived thus far, put in stays; and. Standing to the eastward, keep Little 
Thrum Cap Island, (now Carrol's J a red bluff, open of Mac Nab's Island : having this 
mark on, put in stays agidn, and you will thus go clear of the N.W. spit of Mac Nab's 
Island. 

COAST WESTWARD op HALIFAX.-— The little harbour, or cove, called Catch 
Harbour, which lies to the westward of Chebucto Head, has a bar across the entrance, 
having 9 feet over it at low water, with breakers when the ^tnnd blows on the shore. 
Withui it are 3 and.S) fathoms. la 1817, twenty families tvere settled here^ itael-sup- 
pQrte4* principally, by supplying the market of Halifax with fish. 
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GENERAL RElMf ARKS on the COAST WESTWARD. 

, From Halifax, westward, to Margaret's Bay, the country appears, from the offing, 
very rocky and broken^ the shore is 'steep-to, aiid bounded with white rocky cliffs. 
The high lands of Aspotogon, on the eastern side of Mahone Bay, are most remarkable; 
the summit is very conspicuous ; it is 438 feet high, and may be seen at the distanee of 
7 or 8 leagues. Proceeding westward, from Mahone Bay, the rocks which surround Iba 
shere are black, with some banks of red earth. Ceqfe Uf Have is anaBmpt cfiff, 107 fset 
high, above the sea : it is bald on the top, with a red bank under it, facing the south- 
westward. . Between this cape a^d'Port Med way, there 8r6 some hummocks "vnthtn 
land, about which the country appears low and levd from the sea ; and, on the shore> 
white rocks and stony beaches, w*ith several low bald points : hence, to Shelbume Hahr- 
bour, the land is woody. About the entrance of Port Latour, and MfMna land^ are 
several barren 8pots> vhich, from the offing,- are easily discerned ; thence, to Cape 
Sable, the land appears level and low, and on the shore are some cliffs of ezxseedingly 
white sand, particiilarly in the entrance of Port Latour, and on Cape Sable, where they 
are very conspicuous from sea. 
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Bea^ngs and Distances of Places, . belween Halifax atul Cape 

Sable, ^c. 

From Skmbro* Lighthouse to Magnetic. MUet. True. 

ChebuctoHead i. N.E. — 3i -• N.N.E.fE. 

Three Fathoms Harbour B.N.E. — 15 • • N.E. ) E. 

JedcteHead- E.N.E J B. — ^ S3 •• N.E. by B. 

Jedcre Outer Ledge* . • East. — «6J . - E.N.:Q. i E. 

CapeleHave ...• W. J S. —36 .. S.W. by W. i W. 

From 
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fnm Saobtfto" liiglifhoiMe to • Magnetic, ' MUia, True. 

U««rpM>l LighliMias^ • « . • « W. bv S. — 5« •• S.W. by W. i W, 

• . €ap«:8iible •-•«'•* * • W.S.W. J W. —113 •• S.W. J W. 

Liverpool Lighthouse to 

- q- Pftpe le Have ••••••••*••••*•• •• R.N.E. |: B. •— 16 •- .N.E.. §^R. 

Padcling»pan Island •-••••••••••• JB.N«£. ■^ B* •— 3J • •■ . N. ©0 B. 

. Liveijpool Western Head 8.W. — 3 •• S.aW. JW. 

Liverpool Fort Point N.W.byW.iW.— 3i«« W. by N. • 

IsleHope S.W. J S. —14 •• S.S.W. i W. 

. Shelbume Lighthouse to 

BerryPaint N.E. J N. — 2j.. N.N.E. 

the South end of the Westernmost 

Ruggedlsland E.N.EJE. — Tj •• N.E. by B. 

Thomas' or Eastern Rugged Island E. J N. — lOj-- E.N.E. 

the S.W. Breaker of Rugged Island E.S.E. J E. — 7 J • • E. J S. 

the Jig Rock (6 feet) S.byE.iE. — I •• S.S.E. }E. 

Cape Negro S.W. i S. — 8 •• S.S.W. 

Tape Bable to 

BaccaroPoint * E.N.E. J E. — 7i •• N.E.byE.^E. 

' the Bantam Rock East. — 7 .• E.N.E. f B. 

the Brasil Rock . S.E. by E. — 8J.. E.S.E. J E. 

the Blonde Rock W.JN. .^ 16J .. W. by S. 

the South Reef of Seal Island • • • • • W. by N. — iC J • • W. J S. 

I the North end of Seal Island W.N. W. — 17 . • • W. J N. 
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DESCRIPTION AND DIRECTIONS. 



. . SAMBRC HARBOUR,— The Harbour of Sambro', which has thirty families on its 
borders, lies at one mile and three-quarters to the N.N.W. of the Lighthouse Island, ' 
Oflf its entrance is the Bull Rock, already noticed, and there are two other rocks be- 
tween the latter and Sambro' Island. The best channel into it is, therefore, between 
Pendant Point and the Ball Rock ; but vessels from the eastward may ran up between 
Sambit/ Island and the Inner Rock. Within the entrance is an islet, called the Isle of 
Mvii.whii:h is to be left» when sailing inward^ on the left or larboard hand. The 

'^incluinige i& above this islejt, in 3 fathoms* muddy bottom. This is a place of safety 
ibr» md much resorted to by, coasters in bad weather. 

• PBKt>ANT HARBOUR, (Port JJieek of Des Carres,) the next to the westward of 
''Sainbro', has good anchoring grounoT The islands on the west side of it are hold-to, 
' iiad the ground is likewise good. The depths are from 1 to 5 fathoms. 

TENANT'S BAY, (or BtUtol Ba^,) between Pfendant Harbour and Tenant's Basin,* 
prcisents Xo the eye of a sti*anger the rudest features of nature. It is obstructed by 
feveral rocks and islets, but, once gmned, it is extensive and safe ; and, in bad weather, 
(the only time vessels of consequence vhould enter it,) the dangers show themselves. 
The tide flows here, on the full and change days, at VII ( h. and rises about 8 feet. 

PROSPECT HARBOUR.— This harbour is about three miles westward of Tenant's 
Bay, and is separated therefrom by a large cluster of islets and broken land, the outer 
extremity of which is named Cape Propped or Mar^ Head, On advancing, the ap* 
pearance is rugged $ but the harbour is extennve and safe \ and, in rough weather, the 
dangers in the vicinity show themselves.- The inhabitants, about twelve families, are 
settled on the left, or western side, and subsist by the fishery. Two small islands, on 
that side, form a little cove, and ou these are the stages. The entrance is between an 
islet, called Hobson'e Ifose, on the S.E., and a rock, named Dorman Rock, on the N.W. 
There is a breaker, with 3 fathoms over it, at the distance of two cables' length to the 
east of the latter. Within the harbour there is a good anchorage for the largest ships ; 
and, for smaller vessels, iki 4 fathoms, where the bottom is of stiff blue clay. 



* Shuldham Harbour of Des Barres. 

SH/ 



2fi- haroarst's bat, &e« 

4Bl!lA6: MAINOUR, (L^h Harbaur of Dee Bttrr€§,) it the iiextw«sti«rard of Ifrotf-''- 
pett If«dN>ar ; it is tho N.E. arm of aa inlet, of which the N.W. arm is BUndBay^ la > - 
both of which excellent anchorage may be found. In the common entiance without 
li^j I without the Hag, a sunken rock, having only 6 feet of water over it. This rock 
bears S.E. i E. nearly a mile and a half from Taylor's Island. (Inchkeith,) In roiigii , 
weather, with tlie wind on-shore^ the sea breaks over it ; and, in fair weather, it majr 
be perceived by the rippling of the tide. . There is a good channel on either side. That . 
on the west side is most difficult, there being a ledge extending half a mile towards it^ 
from the eastern extremity of Taylor's Island. 

DOVER PORt* lies on the western side of the entrance to Blind Bay. It is formed 
by Taylor's Island, and several other islands. The best passage in is to the eastward of 
these, giving them a moderate berth. The anchorage is within the body of Taylor's 
Island, in 10, 9t or 7> fathoms ; bottom of mud. In sailing in, give a berth to the reef, 
which extends S.£. half a mile from Taylor's Island. 

Between the Harbour of Halifax and this place, the coasts are craggy, broken, and 
barren : the shore iron-bound and steep, and a tree is scarcely to be seen. Fish, how- 
ever, are abundant, and the harbours are most conveniently situated for the fishery. 

9KA&CIABJIT*S 8AV. — ^This bay is a beautiful sheet of water, about S5 miles 
in circumference, in length nine, and two miles wide at the entrance. On every side 
are harbours capable of receiving ships of the line, even against the sides of the shores. 
To the west of the entrance stands the High Land of Aspotogon, already noticed, the 
summit of which, bearing N.W., leads directly to the mouth of the Bay. The shores 
at the entrance are high white rocks, and steep-to. On the western side is a narrow 
islet, called Southwest or Holdemes9 Ule, the south point of which, according to 
M. des Barres, lies in latitude 44° 34' 25", and longitude 63<^ 55' 30''. This islet is a 
body of rock, about 50 feet in height, and bold-to on all sides.* 

On the Eastern side of the Entrance, 300 yards from East Point, is a rock uncovered 
at low water : and there is, at a mile and a half south from Southwest Island, a ledge ' 
called the Horse-^hoe, almost covered and surrounded with breakers, and which bears 
from the south point of Taylor's Island W. by N., 4j: miles : the depths around it- are 
6 and 8 fathoms. 

^ On the Eastern side of the Bay, at 2{ miles to the northward of East or May Point, 
18 an irregular projection called Peggy's Point, At a mile, beyond this is an isle naiiied 
Shut'ifi Island, which is 208 feet high, covered with wood, and bold-to ; but there are 
two ledges between it and the inner part of Peggy's Point, over which the depths ace 
8 and 9 feet. In a southerly gale the water is smooth on the lee side of the island, aad 
the bottom good. At a mile and a half N.E. J N. from Shut-in Island is a sooaller 
isle, named Luke*s, forming a complete break to the sea, and used as a sheep-fold* 
There is good anchorage on the N.E. side of it, smooth in all seasons ; and this is, 
therefore, a useful place of shelter. 

Within two miles northward of Luke's Isle is a cluster of Islets, the Strelitz Islee of 
Des Barres,*!* ^"^ ^^® principal of which are now called Jollimore's Isles. A reef ex» 
tends north-eastward from the latter, and the land within forms the harbour called 
Hertford Basin, wherein the depfhs are from 7 to 10 fathoms, and the anchorage is 
safe under the lee of Jollimore's Isles. 

« 

Head Harbour, (or Delaware River,) in the N.E. comer of the Bay, is an anchor* 
age of the first class, and so perfect a place of safety, that a fleet may be moored in 
it, side by side, and be unaffected even by a*hurricane. The lands are high and broken. 
Ten families were seittled in the neighbourhood in 1817. The islands, at the enlsrance, 
are used as sheep-folds. 

Hubbert's Cove, (Fitzroy River,) in the N.W. comer of the bay, may be entered 



* At nearly half a mile E^ by N. from the body of the isle, there is, ho^vever, a single rock, 
having 4 fathoms over it, on which the sea breaks in rough weather : bat it can hardly be deemed 
a danger. 

f It has often been lamented that the bulk and price of the showy work of M. des Barres never 
suffered it to come into general use ; and, consequently, the names which he assigned to different 
points and places have remained generally unknown. 

by 
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byt itwtger^-b^r kcepiag tin western sliore-on board f baA H ahip 4ismaBtod:^0rt1i:^€iA- 
trets may bercf find perfect ilielter. If without aachorsi she mfty ea^ly run- agvKAiuii^'f 
BQtl will be msaiflted by the settlers. . « • 

At the entrance of the cove, towards the eastern side, is a ridge of rocks caUed* 
Hobbert's Ledge (Black Ledge) ; this is about 100 fathoms in extent, and covered *t 
%h water. It may be passed on either side, keeping the land on board, the shores 

being bold. 

Between Hubbert's Cove and Head Harbour are several indents, with projecting . 
ragged points. From these places small vessels take building-sand and lime-stone, the 
latter being of a ^perior quality. Salmon abound here ; and, in the lakes above, ate 
rait (piantities of fine trout 

loNG Cove, fEgremont Cove J 3 miles to the southward of Hubbert'i Cove, on the 

western side of the bay, is a good anchorage with a westerly wind. An excellent 

stream, on which is a saw-mill, falls into this place. Hence, southward, the coast is 

1 bold and mgged ; but there is no danger, excepting one small rock of six feet of water, 

cloK in-shore. 

i At a mile to the northward of Southwest Isle, in the entrance of the Bay, is the little 
I bisioar called N. W. Harbour^ sheltered by an islet (Horse hie J and within which ill 
I tolerable anchorage for small craft: both the channels into it are good. Several 
I Cunilies are settled here. Above this harbour the west shore is rugged and bold. 

I About 5 miles S. J W. from the point of land which separates Margaret's and Mahone 
! Bays,* lies Green Island. It is small, and lies 7 leagues W. N. W. } W. from abreast 
of Sambro' lighthouse, in latitude 44° S7' 35", and longitude 63° 68' SO','. 

I &&B01f S 8AT is divided from Margaret's Bay by the peninsula, on which stand 
tbe hifjrh lands of Aspotogon, whose appearance, in three regular swellings, is very 

, remarkable at a great distance in the offing. This bay is nearly 4 leagues in extent, 
frQili>j.£. to S.W., and contains nunuerous islands and rocks, the largest ol which, 

' GtetU <md Little Tancook, are on the eastern side. 

I Wthout the entrance, is Green Island^ above mentioned, another small isle, called 
I Ihuik hie, on the opposite side, and a larger, more to the west, named Cross hlatnU . 
Between the two latter is a channel, one mile in breadth. 

The Outer Ledge, which always breaks, lies at one mile and two-thirds N.E. i N. 
from the east end of Duck Island, and W. i N. 3 miles from the west point of Greea 
kfand. Another danger, the Bull Rock, lies at a mile to the southward of Great 
Tn(»ook, and bears from Green Island N.W. ^ W. 4^ miles ; from the east end of 
Daclc biaad N. f £. 4 miles : this rock is visible at one-third ebb, and from it the S.W. 
end of Flat Island bears E. by N., 1200 fathoms distant, and the west point of 
Taacook Island N. by W. a mile and three-quarters distant. 

Farther up, N.W. by W., 400 fathoms distant, from the west point of Tancook Island, 
fialtoe^ Skoal; within which and Tancook Island is deep water. The Coachman is 
a bfiad ledge, a mile and a quarter north of Great Tancook, and visible at low water 
only. 

At the head of Mahone Bay is the town of Chester, which was settled in 1760, 
tnd is surrounded by a country of fine appearance, and abounding in wood. On ap- 
proadiing the bay from the eastward, the first land seen will be Green Island, which is 
round, bold, and moderately high. Hence, to Iron-bound and Flat Islands, the dis- 
tiQoe is about 3 miles ; passing these, which* are bold-to, you proceed to and between 
^e Tancook Islands, which are inhabited : the passage is good, and there is anchorage 
onder the isles, in from 12 to 7 fathoms. 

On proceeding towards Chester, the only danger is the ledge called the Coachman, 
above mentioned. You will just clear the eastern side of this ledge by keeping the east 
tods of Great Tancook and Flat Island in one ; and the western side by keeping the west 
cod of Iron*-bound Island open with the west point of Little Tancook. The islands 
off the town render the harbour smooth and secure, tbe depth in which is from 5 to 2 
fethoms. 



* Charlotte and King's Bays, in M. des Barres' Charts. 

Chest 



24 MAHONE -BAY TO FORT BfKDWAT. 

- Cheflter charofa open, cm the west of Gi^at TaaeoA, leads clear €o the westward of 
tlie Bill Roek, and down to Duck Islaad. 

In Margaret's and Mahone.Bays it is high water on the full and change at VIII h'.» 
and the vertical rise is from 7 to 8 feet. 



OB LUNENBURG HARBOUR.— This is a pUce of considerable 
trade, and its population, in 1817, amounted to 4,300 persons. Vessels are constantly 
plying between Lunenberg and Halifax, carrying to the latter chord-wood, lumber^ hay, 
cattle, stock, and all kinds of vegetables. The harbour is easy of aecess, with anchorage 
to its head. 

To sail in, you may pass on either side of Cross Island,* but the channel on the west 
side of the island is the best. In sailing through the northern channel, be careful to 
avoid the jihoals which extend from the north side of the island, and from Colesworth 
Point on the opposite side. In sailing in, through the channel to the westward of the 
island, steer in a midway between it and Point Ro»e ; and, before you approach the 
next point, which is Ovens* Ptmt, give it a berth of two or three cables' length ; for, 
around Ovens' Point is a shoal, to which you most not approach nearer than in 7 fathoios. 
From Ovens' Point, N.E. three-quarters of a mile distaht, lies the Seulpin or Cat 
Rock, dry at low water. Your leading-mark, between Ovens' Point and the Cat Rock 
is, a waggon-road-way (above the town of Lunenburg) open to the westward of Battery 
Point, which mark will keep you clear of a rock of 4 fathoms at low water. The best 
anchoring ground is on the west shore, opposite the middle farm-house, in 7 fathoms, 
muddy bottom. Your course in, is from N.N.W. to N.W. by N. In this bay, with 
good ground-tackling, you may ride out a S.E. gale very safely. The harbour, which isr 
to the northward of the Long Rock and Battery Point, is fit only for small ships of war 
and mei-chant-vessels. Along the wharfs are 12 and 13 feet of water; and, at a short 
distance, from ^0 to 24 feet, soft mud. 

The latitude of Cross Island, according to the observations made by Mr. Backhouse, 
is 44^ 90'. M. des fiarres gives it as 44'' S3' 35", in longitude 64^ 5' 10''. This island 
is in a ^tate of cultivation, and on the N.E. is a small nook, in which coasters may lie 
securely. The west and south sides of the island are bold ; and, at two miles from ^e 
south side, is an excellent fishing*bank, having over it from 14 to 17 fathoms. 

From Green Island the east end of Cross Island bears W. S.W. distant 6 miles.' From 
the east end of Cross Island that of Iron-bound Island lies S.W. by Vf, ^ W,, 6f miles : 
and from the latter Cape le Have bears S.W. by W. } W., 4| miles. 



deseribed on page 20, stands at the distance of IS leaguesf 
W. ) S. from Sambro' Lighthouse. At one mile S«B. f 8. from this Cape lies the Biatk 
Rock, 10 feet high, and 100 long, with deep water aroand it, 10 to 14 ftithoms : and, at 
2| miles W.S.W. i W. from the Cape, is an elevated rocky islet, called Indian I^, 
which lies at a mile from shore, off the S.E. point of Palmertton Boy, or Broad Cove : 
this point is 2{ miles westward of Cape le Have. 

Palmefston Bay| is two miles In breadth. At the head of it, to the N.W.,. is PM 
River, a settlement formed by the French, and the farms qf which are in fine condition. 
From Cape le Have, westward, to Medway Head, an extent of 1 1 miles, nearly W.S.W* 
the land is, altogether^ broken and craggy. 

, PORT MEDWAY, or Mbtwat.— Medway Head, (Admiralty Head of Des Barres,) at 
the entrance of this port, is laid down in latitude 44^ 10' 30'^ and longitude 64^ 29'. 
The entrance may be known by a hill on the head, and a long range of low rugged 
islands exteiiding true South, forming its eastern side: it is seven-eighths of a mile 
broad, and has a depth of 10 to 4 fathoms. This port is now considerable, both in its 
navigable capacity and its consequence as a fishery: in 1817 it contsdned fifty families, 
or 876 persons. Five saw-mills, on the river above, are constantly employed. 



* Cross Island is the Prince of Wales's Island in M. des- Barres' Cliarts. 

f Not eighteen leagues, as stated by Mr. Lockwood. 

X Mr. Lockwood says, *< fVhat Des Barret calls Pahnerston Bay" In all instances ef places 
not pre,viou8ly named; we see no good reason why a name, once unported, and not an improper 
one, should not be established. We have, therefore, retained several names imparted by M. Dee 
Barres, which do not appear in some late charts. 

Th 
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* • . 

The laad to ^he eastward of tbe harbour is retaarkahly broken and hiUy. The South' 
^est Ledge, or outer breaker, on the starboard side, witbotit tbe entrance, lies S.&. ^ $« 
about a mile and a half from Med way Head. The Stone Horse, a rock dry at low water, 
lies E. by S. one-third of a mile from the S.W. breaker. 

« 

When approaching from the eastward, you will avoid the S.W. Ledge, on which the 
sen breaks in rough weather, by keeping the Lighthouse on Coffin Island open of the 
bud to the eastward of it. The course up the harbour is N. i B. and W.N.W. 

XJLVURPOOl^ ^A^m^ Western Heady* on the S.W. of the entrance of Liv£r- 
Fooi* Bay, is represented in latitude 44° 3' 20", and longitude 64° 87'. 

This bay has room sufficient for turning to windward, and affords good anchorage for 
l^rge ships with an oif-shore wind. The deepest water is' on the western shqre. 
Western Head, or Bald Point, at the entrance, is bold-to, and is remarkable, having no 
trees on it. Herring Cove, on the north side of the bay, affords good shelter from sea-' 
'vmnds, in 3 fathoms, muddy bottom, but it is much exposed to a heavy swell, and has 
not room for more than two sloops of war. At high water, vessels of two and three 
hondred tons may run up over the bar into the harbour : but at low water there are only 
IflTfeet over it. The channel, within, winds with the southern shore, ^nd the settlements 
of Liverpool upwards. , •: 

The entrance bears. W. by S. 17i leagues from Sambfo' lighthouse,f and W.S.W. 
i W. 16 miles from Cape le Have. Coffin's Island, which lies without it, is distinguished 
by the lighthouse already noticed, on page 17, and which exhibits a light revolving 
>^v«ry two minutes. The land in the vicinity of the harbour Is generally rocky and 
barren, yet the commercial spirit of the people has raised the town to respectability and 
epulence, and they trade to every part of the West-Indies. The lumber trade and fishery 
are f ourishii^ and the population exceeds 4340 persons. 

In Port Med way and Liverpool Bay, it is high water, on the full and change, at fifty 
BUOtttes past seven, and the vertical rise is from 5 to 8 feet. 

PORT' MOUTON, or MaYoon, (Gambler Harbour of De* Barres,) is formed by an 
island of the same name, which lies at the entrance, and, therefore, forms two channels. 
Of the latter, that on the western side of the island is so impeded by islets and shoals, 
as to leave a small passage only for small vessels, and that close to the main. At a mile 
from the.island, oi) the east, is a ridge called the Brasil Rocks ; and, from the N.W. end 
of the i^and, a shoal extends to the distance of more than a mile. Within Matooa 
Island, on the W.N.W., are two islands, called the Spectacles, or Saddle. M. des Barres 
says, " On both sides of the Portsmouth [^Brasil'] Rocks, which are always above water, 
you have deep channels, and of a sufficient width for ships to turn into the hai-bour.'* 
With a leading Wind you may steer up N.N. W. } W., until you bring the Saddle to bear 
S.W. J W., and haul up S.W. by W. to the anchoring-ground, where there will be found 
from 20 to 19 fathoms, muddy bottom, in security from all winds. 

At five' miles S.S.W. J W. from the south end of Mouton Island lies an islet, sur- 
rounded by a shoal, and named Little Hope Island. It is only 21 feet high, and 200 
iirthoms in length j at 2} miles from the shore. A valuable ship was lost here, in 1815 ; 
and Mr. Lockwood has recommended the erection of an obelisk, or beacon, upon the 
isle, which would be of great advantage to the coasters, and to all who approach the coast. 

PORT JOLIE.— The next harbour, west of Little Hope Isle, is Pokt Joue, 
{Stormont River of Des Barres^ and Little Port Jolly of others,) which extends five 
miles inland, but is altogether very ^hoal, and has scarcely sufficient water for large boats. 
The lands here are stony and barren, but eleven families are maintained by fishing. 
Between this harbour and Hope Isle are several ledges, which show themselves, and 
there is a shoal spot nearly mi<f-way between the isle and the main. 

PORT HEBBRT, or Great Port Jolie, (Port Mansfield of Des Barres,) may be 
distinguished by the steep head on the west. Its eastern point, Point Hebert, lies in 
latitude 43° 3 1' 10", and longitude 64° 51' 20". At half a league to the S.W., without 
the entrance, is an islet, called Green Island, which is remarkable, . and destitute of 
wood. The only anchorage here, for large vessels, is in the moutii of the harbour. 



• Western Head is the Bald Point of M. Des Barres. 

i Mr. Lockwood says 25 leagues from Cape Sambro', but this is clearly a mistake. 

E * Matt* 
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^Abofi im Acts, 'wUii narrow winding chsnnels thiough iht mtid. Fifteen iunilies are 
settM ki the port. 

SABlE RrVER (Ptfnion River ^ Des Barres) is impeded by a bar which admits no 
▼essels larger than small fishers. The country is sterile, but eleven families are settled 
hei'e. A reef lies opposite to the middle of the entrance. 

RUGGED ISLAND HARBOUR iPort MilU of Des Barres) takes its name from 
its rugged appearance, and the numerous sunlcen roclcs and ledges about it. This place 
is seldom resorted to, unless by the fishermen, although within the ' anchorage is good, 
in 4) and 4 fathoms. In a gale of wind, the uneven rocky ground at the entrance causea 
the sea to break from side to side. At a mile from the western head is a bed of rocks, 
named the GuU, over which the sea always breaks. * 

' Tkanuu* or Rugged hland, to the east of the harbour, affords a good mark for it ; this 
island having high rocky cliffs on its eastern side. From its southern point sunken rocks 
extend to the S.W. nearly a mile, and within these is the Tiger, a rock of only 4^ feet, 
tying south, half a mile from Rug Point, the eastern point of the harbour. Having 
cleared these on the outside, haul up N.N.W. for the islands on the left or western aide, 
and so as to avoid a shoal which stretches half-way over from the opposite side. Pursuing 
this direction, you may proceed to the anchorage in the north arm of the harbour. 

SBBXiSV&Xr& BARBOVB, or PORT ROSEWAY.— Cape Roseway, the 
8.E. point of Roseneath or Macnutt's Island, is a high cliff of white rocks, the top of 
which is partly without wood. The west side of the island is low. On the cape stands 
the noble light-house of Shelburne, which has a white and remarkable appearance in the 
day, and at night exhibits a small light below the upper one, by which it is distinguished, 
at night, from the light of Sambro', or Halifax. The upper light is about 150 feet 
above th.e level of the sea, and the smaller light is 36 feet below ti^e lantern. 

The latitude of this lighthouse, according to Mr. Backhouse, in 1792, by the several 
means of double and meridian altitudes, is 43^ 42' 30''. The variation at the same ^une 
was 13^30' W. Of preceding observations, the results were, latitude 43^ 40}% and 
longitude 65^ 12^. 

This harbour is, altogether, the best in Nova-Scotia, but its town has long been in a 
Itate of decline, and some of its streets are overgrown with grass anif weeds. In 1784 
its population exceeded 12,000; in 1816, it had diminished to 374 persons; but, in 
1838, it had 2697. 

The directions for this harbour, as given by Mr. Backhouse^ are as follow. (See Aif 
Chart.) 

AVhen coming in from the ocean, after you have made the lighthouse, bring it to bear- 
N. W., or N. W. by N., and steer directly for it. The dangers that lie on the east side, 
going in, are the Rugged Island Rocks, a long ledge that stretches out from the shore 
6 or 7 miles, the Bell Rock, and the Straptub Rock. On the west side is the Jig Rock. 
The Bell Rock b always visible and bold-to. 

When yon have gotten abreast of the lighthouse, steer up in mid-channel. Rose- 
neath Island is pretty bold-to all the way from the lighthouse to the N.W. end of the 
island. When you come up half-way between George's Point and Sandy Point, be 
careful of a sunken rock that runs off from that bight, on which are only 3 fathoms at 
low water ; keep the west shore on board to avoid it : your depth of water will be from 
4> 5, to 6, fathoms. 

Sansy Point is pretty steep-to : mn above this point about half a mile, and come to 
anchor in 6 fiathoms, muddy bottom ; if you choose you may sail up to the upper part of 
the harbour, and come to anchor in 5 fathoms, muddy bottom* about one mile and a half 
from the town, below the harbour flat. This harbour would contain all his Majesty's 
ships of the third-rate. 

In sailing in from the eastward, be careful to avoid the Rugged Island Rocks, which 
lire under water ; do not haul up for the harbour till the lighthouse bears from you 
W. by N. ^ N. ; by that mean you will avoid every danger^ and may proceed as taught 
above. 

In sailing into Shelburne from the westward, do not haul up for the lighthouse till it 
bears from you N.W. by W. J W. : you will thus avoid the Jig Rock, on the west, which -^ 
£es within one mile and a quarter S. i W. from the lighthouse^ and is pretty steep-to. 

Should 
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Sboiild die wind take yoit a-hcad, and congtnin you to ply to tke winiwaid np^Kie 
harbouTy do not make too bold with the eastern shore ; for, half-way beftween CkiMtge^ 
Point and Sandy Point, is a reef of sunken rocks. When you come abreaftt of th<ni» 
you need not stand above half-channel over to avoid them : the Hussar frigate, in plying 
to windward down the harbour, had nearly touched on them. On the west shore, aoreast 
of Sandy Point, it is flat, therefore do not make too bold in standing over. 

The ledge of rocks that his Majesty's ship Adamant struck upon, which lies abreast of 
Durfey's House, is to be carefully avoided : do not stand any farther over to the west- 
ward than 4| fathoms, lest you come bounce upon the rock, as the Adamant did, and 
lay a whole tide before she floated, and that not without lightening the ship. The east 
shore has regular soundings, from Sandy Point upwards, from 3 to 4, and 5 to 6, fa- 
thoms, to the upper part of the harbour, where you may ride safely in 5 fathoms, good 
holding ground. Your course up from the lighthouse in a fair-way, is from N. W. to 
N.W. by N. ; and when you round Sandy Point, the course is thence N. by W. and Norths 
as you have the wind. The entrance of Shelburne Harbour affords a refuge to ships with 
the wind off-shore, (which the entrance of Halifax does not,) and there is anchoring 
ground at the mouth of the harbour, when it blows too strong to ply to windward. 

In 9€dHngfrom the westward for Shelburne, at night, you must not haul up for the 
harbour until the light bears N. by E. ^ E., in order to avoid the Jig Rock ; and, when 
sailing in, from the eastward, you must not haul up for the harbour till the light bears 
W. by N. I N., in order to avoid the ledges that lie off the Hugged Islands, and bear 
from the lighthouse £. ^ S. eight miles distant. You may stop a tide in the entrance 
of the harboar, in from 1 6 to 10 fathoms, sand, and some parts clay, bottom. 

Shelburne is a safe harbour against any wind, except a violent storm from the S.S.W. 
At the town, the wind from S. by B. does no harm ; although, from S. by W. to 8.W. 
by S., if blowing hard for any considerable time, it is apt to set the small vessels adrift 
at the wharfs ; but, in the stream, with good cables and anchors, no winds can injure. 

It has been observed, in * The American Coast Pilot,' that " Shelburne affords an 
excellent shelter to vessels in distress, of any kind, as a small supply of cordage and duck 
can, at almost any time, be had. Carpenters can be procured for repairing ; pump, 
block, and, sail, makers, also. It affords plenty of spars, and, generally, of provisions. 
Water is easily obtained, and of excdlent quality. 'IIlc port-charges for a vessel which 
pots in for supplies only, is four-pence per ton, light money, on foreign bottoms.^ If a 
veasel enters at the custom-house, the charges are high : but that is seldom requisite.'' 

NEGRO HARBOUR (^Port Amherst of Des Barres) takes its name from Cape Negro« 
on the island which lies before it, in latitude 43^ 32' 5'', and longitude 65° 17' 50". The 
ialand is very low about the middle, and appears like two islands. The cape itself ia 
remarkably high, dark, rocky, and barren, and bears-S.W. ^ S. eight miles* from Cape 
Roseway, or Shelburne lighthouse. The best channel in is on the eastern side of the 
island ; but even this is impeded by two ledges, called the Gray Rocks and Budget / the 
latter a blind rock, of only six feet, at a quarter of a mile from the island, on both sides 
of which there is deep water. The Gray Rocks lie at a quarter of a mile to the north- 
eastward of the Budget, and serve as a mark for the harbour. 

In the passage on the eastern side of the Budget the depths are from >4 to 10 fathoms. 
With Shelburne light shut in, you will be within the rocks. There is excellent anchoiw 
age on^ the N.£. of Negro Island, in from 6 to 4 fathoms, bottom of stiff mud. The 
northern part of the island presents a low shingly beach, and from this a bar extends 
over to the eastern stde of the harbour, on a part of which are only 15 feet of water. 
The river above is navigable to the distance of six miles, having froju 5 to 3 fathoms, 
bottom of clay. 

The inhabitants of the harbour, in 1817, amounted to 403 persons, who subsist by 
farming and fishing. They now exceed 500. 

The passage on the western side of Negro Island is very intricate, having numerous 
rocks, &c. ; yet, as these may be seen, it may be attempted, under cautious decision, by 
a stranger, in case of di8tress.f 

PORT 

* Not j|f^iee» miles, as stated by Mr. Lockwood. 

f The rocks in the vicinity of Cape Negro are not the only evils to be dreaded here. In tile 
month of December, 1818, the Mary, brig> of Cumberland, New Brunswiek, on her way to Passa- 

maquoddy 
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' PORT LATOUR (Port HMimand of Des Barres) is i^anted from Negro MMbour^ 
by anarrovr peninsula. The extreme points of tiie entrance ans Jefifery Point on the 
east, and Baccaro Point on the west. Between and within these are several clusters of 
lock, which render the harbour fit for small craft only. 

Baccabo Point, at the entrance of this port, on the west side, lies in latitude 43 '^ SI', 
and kmgitude 65^ 94' ; the Fulture, a dangerous breaker, lies S. W. by W. half a lei^i^ue 
from the point. . The Bantam Hock, also half a league S. by W. J W. from the point, 
has only 4 feet over it, at low water. 

BARRINGTON BAY.— With the exception of the rocks off Point Baccaro, the Bay 
of Barrington is clear, but there are extensive flats towards the head of it, and the 
channel upwards narrows so much, that it requires a leading wind to wind through it to 
the anchoring-grpund, where the depths are from 26 to 18 feet. The town of Barring- 
ton, seated at the head of 'the harbour, with its environs, contained, in ISIT^ a popula- 
tion of 9^7 persons, happily situated. The lands are stony, but afford excellent' pas- 
.turage, and cattle are, consequently, abundant here. 

During a S. W. gale, there is good shelter on the N.E. side of Sable Island, in 5 and 
4 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

The Western Passage, or that on the N.W. side of Sable Island, is intricate, and 
therefore used by small vessels only : it is not safe without a commanding breese, as the 
tide sets immediately upon the rocks, which lie scattered within it, and the ebb is forced 
through to the eastward, by the bay tide on the west, at the rate of from 3 to 5 knots. 
This passage is, however, much used by the coasters. 

Sable Island is under tillage, and had forty-seven families on it, comfortably situated, 

in 1817. Cape Sable is the cliff of a sandy islet, distinct from the former; it is white, 

broken, evidently diminishing, and may be seen at the distance of 5 leagues. From this 

islet ledges extend outward, both to the east and west; tjhe eastern ledge, called the 

tiorse-ihoe, extends 2} miles S.E. by S. : the western, or Cape Ledge, extends three 

miles to the S.W. The tide, both ebb and flood, sets directly across these ledges, the 

:flood westward.. The ebb, setting with rapidity to the N.E., causes a strong break to a 

r\ considerable distance from shore. The position of the southern point of Cape Sable, 

(/T ac^cording to M. des Barres, is latitude 43® 26' 0", and longitude 65*^34' 30". Of the 

/ stream, &c. M. des Barres says, " Here the tide runs at the rate of three, and sometimes 

/ four, knots ; and, when the wind blows fresh, a rippling extends from the breakers 

southerly, to the distance of nearly three leagues, and shifts its direction with the tide ; 

•with the flood it is more westerly, and inclines to the eastward with the ebb. This ripple 

may be dangerous to pass through in a gale, as it has all the appearance of high breakers, 

although there is no less than 8, 10, 12, and 20, fathoms of water, rocky ground. At 

the cape, the tide, on full and change days, flows at Vlll h., and rises 9 feet." 

BRASIL ROCK. — ^This rock has been variously described, but we have no doubt that 
the following is correct. It is a flat rock, covering aaarea of about ten yards, and having 
8 feet over k, at low water, in calm weather ; within a hundred yards from its base, are 
from 6 to 8 fathoms of water : to the southward, at about a mile from the rock, the 
depths are from 30 to ^5 fathoms : but, towards the shore, the soundings are regular, 
15 and ig to 20 and 24 fathoms, sandy bottom. The tide, by running strongly over the 
shoal ground, causes a great ripple, and makes the rock appear larger than it really is. 
From Cape Negro the bearing and distance to the rock are S.S,W. true, or, S.W.'f S. 



maquoddy, struck on the Half-moon Rocks, near Cape Negro. The vessel filled with water, and 
ten of the passengera perished in less than ten minutes. Seventeen got into the boat; but, it being 
dark, and the sea running high, the boat was not manageable, and struck on a rock, near the 
larger one called Blanche Islet, which was covered with snow. • Here," a lady, Mrs. Soden, and her 
seven children, with other persons, were drowned. During this time the inhabitants of Port Latour 
were plundering the wreck of such clothes and baggage, belonging to the sufferers, as had escaped 
the seas. The vessel was sold by public auction, and bought by some inhabitants, on condition that 
the properties of the passengers should be given up to them, including what had been stolen'from 
the vesself ; an agreement which was evaded. Search-warrants were ffranted, but ineflectually, as 
the accused were apprised of the intended visit, by some officers of justice, who were sharers in the 
spoil. ^ , 

After some weeks spent in this way, the surviving passengers were obliged* to leave all with the 
robbers, some of whom are of high standing in Port Latour and Baningtou. 
(See, iarther, « Observer," Newspaper, of Nov, 7, 1819.) 
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bycDmpass, i04i>iic8$ and, fuMn the roek, Cape SaUe beftrt W. by N^f^ N. thte, or 
N;W. by W* ^ W. by compass, 8^ miles. Its position, according to M^ des- Barr«»» ia 
£uitade 43^ 24/ 16'', longitude 65^ 22' . 

But it appears probable, as shown in the Note on Cape Sable Seal hland, &c. attached 
to the preceding table, that this coast, with its isles, may be laid down in the charts 
several miles too far north : the doubt can be solved only by future and repeated ubser* 
rations. In the interim caution is required. 



III.— CAPE SABLE to the BAY of FUNDY and Chignecto Bay, 
including St. John's, Grand MaNan, and Passamaquoddy Bay, 



CAtmOHS* — An inspection of the Chart of the S.W. coast of 
Nova Scotia, and a consideration of the relative situation of that coast, as exposed to the 
ocean, with the consequent and variable set of the tides about it, as well as about the 
Island Manan, &c., will naturally lead the mariner to consider that its navigation, in- 
volving extraordinary difficulties, requires extraordinary attention. Previous events, the 
great number of ships lost hereabout, even within a few years, will justify the suppo- 
sition. It is, indeed, a coast beset with peril; but the peril may be avoided, in a great 
degree, by the exercise of skill and prudence. To the want of both is to be attributed 
many of the losses which have occurred here. 

In touching on this subject, Mr. Lockwood says that, the necessity of frequently 
sounding with the deep-sea lead, and the expediency of having anchors and cables ready 
for immediate use, cannot be too often urged, nor too often repeated. Vessels, well 
equipped and perfect in gear, with anchors stowed, as in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, have been wrecked in moderate weather, and so frequently, that such gross idle- 
ness cannot be too much reprobated; and, we may add, too fully exposed.* 

TZ3>3EiS« — As the TIDES are most particularly to be attended to, we shall attempt 
a description of them, in the first instance, before we proceed to that of the coast, and 
the consequent sailing directions. 

The Tide about Cape Sable has been explained in the preceding section. From 
Cape Sable toward the Seal, Mud, and Tusket, Isles, the flood sets to the north- 
westward, at the rate of from two to three miles in an hour : in the channels of these 
islets its rate increases to four or five miles. At the Seal and Mud Islands the ebb runs 
£. by S., S.E., and South ; varying, however, with the figure of the lands and the direc- 
tion of the wind. 

From the Tusket-bald hies the tide flows to the northward, taking the direction of the 
shore, past Cape St. Mary; thence N. N-.W. towards Brier's Island. The flood, there- 
fore, sets but slowly up St. Mary's Bay, yet with increasing strength up the Bay of 
Fundy; still greater, as the bay narrows upward; so that the Basin of Mines and Chig- 



* Itutances. — A valuable coppered sliip, with light airs of wind, drifted on the rocks, although 
the fishing-lines were in use at the lime ; the breakers heard, and the depth known. In the last 
extremity, a kedge-anchor v^ as let go. The ship bilged, and the passengers were landed. 

On a point, from which soundings gradually deepen to nearly 40 miles, a large coppered ship ran ; 
and, having landed her passengers, was sold, as usual, for the benefit of the underurriiers, 

Thes^ are but two out of many. Some appear almost incredible ; but the authority places the 
&cts beyond doubt. 

Cobbett's Storm in the Bay of Fundy. — ^The following is not unworthy of a seaman's notice. 
'* When I was about eighteen, I was on board a little sloop, in the Bay of Fundy. A terrible storm 
arose at nightfaU ; my comrades, all but four or five of us, who were to assist the sailors, were shut 
down below ; the wind dashed the vessel about, and tossed it like a cork ; the thunder was tre- 
mendous ; the night was dark as pitch, except when the lightning came to show us the horrid rocks 
and breakers, with which we were surrounded. In the midst of this scene, with his boom carried 
away, his mast snapt off at the top, and half his tackle torn to ribbons, the captain, an American, 
whose name was Whitmore, stood upon the deck, calling out, every now and then, in a loud and 
cheerftd voice, * Steady she goes, my boys J* This took fi'om us, who were ignorant young soldiers, 
all idea of danger to our lives, .and ma({e us able to obey his orders: but, when the storm was over, 
the nest morning, and we had happily escaped, he smiled, and told us that he had ez|pected every 
moment to go to the bottom* We are now not in such peiiL The storm has abated In its fury : but 
'steady* is still the word!" 

nee' 
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Deeto Baf are filled with Tut rapldhy, and here the water sometimes rises to the extra^ 
ordkiary height of 75 feet. These tides are, however, regular; and, although the wind, 
In an opposite directioii, changes, the direction of -the rippling, and sometimes makes it 
(dangerous, it has little or no effect on their general courses. 

The Danobss about Gband Manan have been distinguished hj wrecks as much as 
the $.W. coasts of NovapScotia ; and the best passage is, therefore, on the west of that 
island. Here the tides course regularly and strongly; but, among the rocks and ledges 
on the S.E., they are devious, embarrassing, and run with greater rapidity. At the Bay 
of Passamaquoddy, from the S.E. land to the White Islands, the flood strikes across with 
great strength ; and, in light winds, must be particularly guarded against. 

The Tide of St. John's Harbour, New Brunswick, will be noticed hereafter, as 
will that of Annapolis, llurough the Gut of the latter it rushes with great force and 
rapidity. 

Strangers bound up the Bay qf Fundy, to St. John's or Annapolis, should have a 
pilqt, as the tides in this bay are very rapid, and there is no anchoring-ground until you 
reach* the Bay of Passamaquoddy, or Meogenes Bay. In the Bay the weather is fre- 
quently very foggy, and the S.B. gales blow with great violence for twelve or fourteen 
hours, then shift to the N.W.^ and as suddenly blo^ as violently from the opposite 
quarter.* 

'' The ^ring-tides in the Bay qf Fundy rise to 30 feet perpendicular, and neap-tides 
rise from 20 to 22 feet ; they fLow, on full and change, at St. John's, Meogenes Bay, 
Annapolis, Harbour Delute, L'Etang^ and Grand Mauan Island, at 12 o'clock. The 
tide sets nearly along shore." 

*' In Chignecto Bay the tide flows with gi*eat rapidity, as before mentioned, and at 
the equinoxes rises frOm 60 to 70 feet perpendicular. By means of these high tides, the 
Basin of Mines, and several fine rivers, which discharge themselves about the head of 
the Bay of Fundy, are rendered navigable. It is worthy of remark, that, at the same 
time, the Gulf of St. Lawrence tide, in Bay Verte, on the N.£. side of ^ the isthmus^ rise& 
only 8 feet." 

Tbe COASTSf ZSULMDSy dkO. — ^The southernmost point' of Sjbal Island, 

which bears from that of the ledge of Cape Sable nearly W.N.W. 5 leagues, lies in or 
about latitude 43^ fi4,*, and longitude 65^ 59^ This island is more than two miles in 
length. North and South. The southern piart, covered with scrubby trees, is elevated 
30 feet above the sea. A dangerous reef extends to one mile Souths from the south end 
of the island. 

Seal Island Lioht.— Since the 1st of November, 18S1, a new lighthouse on the 
S.W. part of the island has exhibited a conspicuous Jijeed light, which may be seen, on 
approaching, from every point of the compass. 

At Si miles S. by W. from the south end of Seal Island, lies the Blonde, a rock, un- 
covered at low water, on which the frigate of that name was lost, in 1777. Close around 
it are from 7 to 10 fathoms. Within a mile westward from the Blonde are heavy and 
dangerous overfalls, which present an alarming aspect. At 4) mil^s 'North from these 
is 'a bed of shoal ground, of 16 feet, causing a violent ripple. 

Off the west side of Seal Island is the rocky islet called the DeviPe Limb, which may 
at all times be seen. 

MUD ISLES, sometimes called the North Seals, consist of five low rugged islands. 
The southernmost is situate at 2§ miles from the N.E. part of Seal Island. Between is 
a passage fit for any ship, but there are overfalls of 1 8 feet at the distance of a short, 
mile from the southern Mud Island. In the channel are from 10 to 15 fathoms. This 
channel lies with Cape Sable, bearing S.£. by £. J E. [E. | 5.] distant 5 leagues. 

Wild fowl, as well as fish, abound here ; and, on one of the isles, vast quantities of 
petrels, or Mother Gary's chicken, annually breed. They burrow under ground dia- 
gonally, 3 or 4 feet deep, where they set on one egg, and may be seen flitting about the 
ground in astonishing numbers, searching for food. 

The course and distance to pass from Cape Sable to between the Seal and Mud Islands 



* This was said by M. Des Barres; but see^ farther, the General JHrectumSf &c» hereafter* 



are 
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•re N.W. by W. f W. six leagiies. In this tmck may i>e found several overfalls, of from 
15 to 7 iatliomsy bottom of gravel, which break violently in spring^tides. The north 
end of Seal Island is bold-to one cable's length, 10 ta7 fathoms. The opposite side has 
a shoal bank, on which a ship of war struck in 1796. 

The TUSKET ISLES, or Tuskets, is the group or cluster lying to the northward of 
tlie Mud Isles, and to the S.W. of the entrance of Tusket River. Some of them are of 
considerable size, and there are many shoals and ledges among them. On the west of 
Uiese isles are Green Island and the Gannet Rock $ the latter, whitened with bird's 
dung, and 36 feet above the sea at high water, is represented by M. des Barres as in 
ktitude 43^40'40'^ and longitude 60^ 9'.* At about half a league from it, on the 
S.W., is a ledge that appears a half ebb, and on which the Opossum, brig, struck in 
]81(j. Other vessels have been injured by this danger, which has been heretofore repr&» 
sented to lie at /our miles W. by N. from the Gannet. 

At half a mile to the N. W. of the north-western Mud Isle is a dangerous ledge, bare 
at half-ebby called the SoltUern, which is more than half a mile in length from N.N.E. 
toS.S.W. At a mile and a quarter N. ^ W. from this is another, the ActtBcn, which 
thence extends N. by W. two-thirds of a mile. Half a mile farther, in the same direc* 
tioD, is a shoal, of similar size, having over its centre a depth of only % fathoms. The 
navigation hereabout is, therefore, to be avoided by strangers. 

PUBNICO. — ^This harbour, little known, is a very good one ; it is easy of access, and 
conveniently situated for vessels bound to the Bay of Fundy, which, in distress, may 
here find supplies as well as shelter. From the south end of Seal Island Reef, already 
described, to the entrance of Fobnico, the bearing and distance are N.E. \ E. 15 miles. 
The depths between vary from 20 to l6 fathoms, and thence to 1$ and 6 fathoms, up to 
the beach, the proper anchorage for a stranger. On the western side, above the beach, 
is a ledge, partly dry at low water. The total population of Pubnico, in i817> was 285 
persons, children included. 

On sailing towards Pubnico, you pass on the west of Jo^*s hland, which lies 2| 
miles to the southward of the harbour, and the north side of which affords good shelter 
during a S.'E. gale. Small vessels lie along the beach forming the eastern part of this 
island. 

From the entrance of Pubnico, a course W. by N., 4 leagues, leads clear to the south* 
ward of the Tusket Isles. On this course you will pass at a mile to the southward of 
the southernmost Tusket, or Bald Isle. A course W. ^ S., 12 miles, will lead between, 
and dear of the Actaebn and Soldier's ledges, whence you may proceed either to the 
N.W. or S.W. according to your destination. 



FOmtCBlTf or the Forked Cape, which lies in about latitude 4S^ dC/, 
longitude 66° lO^, is very remarkable, being rocky, barren, and high. Within this cape 
is the harbour of Yabmouth, which is small, but safe. Off the entrance, at 2^ miles 
8.S.W. } W., lies the Bagthot, a blind rock, which is dry at low water, and runs shoal 
one quarter of a mile to the southward. In sailing into the harbour, you may pass on 
either side of it. There are other rocks in the entrance, and the fair-way in is on the 
eastern shore, till opposite the point or isthmus on that side. At the top of the latter 
stands the battery; and under its lee, or to the northward, is the anchorage, with good 
ground, in 6 or 5 fathoms. ^ 

Above the anchorage is the town of Yarmouth, a respectable one, which contuned, 
with its environs, 4345 persons in 1828. ^ 

At a league and a half S. by E. from Cape Fourchu is Point Jegogan {Cape Jebogue 
of I>es Barres) ; the land between is low. Within the point is the little harbour of 
Jbbooue, which is shoal, and frequented only by the coasters. There are several shoals 
in the vicinity. The lands hereabout are good, of moderate height, and well settled. 

From Cvpe Fourchu to Cape St. Maby, the bearing and distance are N. f E. ^ 
leagues : and from Cape St. Mary to the S.W. end of Bryer's Island, N.N.W. } W. 
1£| miles. 

With Cape Fourchu bearing S.E. by E. ^ E. 13 miles distant, lies the Lurcmeb, a 
sunken ledge, of 12 feet at low water, covering an area of about three acres.' From the 



• The new chart exhibits it in 43<* 41' 50'' N. It may probably lie in 43"* 38'. 

Ganne' 
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Gannet Rock to this ledge, the. bearing aad distance ar^ N.N.W. f W. JQ miles; and^ 
^o«i the (^urcher to Cape St. Mary, N.E. i E. 18 miles, 

. : The .Tbimity Lbdoe, another reef, lies S. W. j- W. 6 miles from Cape St. Mary, and 
N. by W. 14 miles from Cape Fourchu. This danger covers a space of more than half 
au Acre, and three small rocks upon it are seen at low tides. The stream sets rapidly 
oyer it. The depth, to a mile around, is from IS to J 5 fathoms. 

• ^TL'YWS ZSXiJkWIly above mentioned, is an island only 3} miles in extent 
frOm N.E. to 8.W., on the western side of the entrance of St. Mary's Bay. It con- 
tained, in 1816, 147 persons. On its S.W. side is a lighthouse, the light of which is 
about 92 feet above the level of the sea. A rocky spit extends two miles S.W. from the 
S.R. point of the island, and has a rock near its extremity, called the Black Rock* At 
a mile farther, in the same direction, is a small shoal of 3 fathoms.* % 

A NEW Lighthouse, lantern, and lamps, have been lately completed on the site of 
the old lighthouse on Brier's Island. " The complaints against the bad keeping of the 
old light were universal, and when the old lighthouse came to be taken down, it was 
then discovered that eight large posts, which supported the roof, passing up by the 
lantern, had intercepted the light about 25 per cent. ; and, by acting as so many screens, 
made the light appear, as a vessel altered her position, like a bad or blinking light.'' i* 

LONG ISLAND.— The next island to Bryer's, forming the west side of St. Mary's 
Bay, is Long Island ; it is 10 miles long from N.E. to S.W., and half a league in 
breadth. It is inhabited, and its inhabitants, in 1 816, amounted to 135 persons. Long 
Island is divided from Bryer's Island, on the S.W., by a strait, called Grand Passage, 
and on the N.E. from the Peninsula of St. Mary, by another, called Petit Passage. In 
the Grand Passage the water is dee)>, but the channel crooked, and it should not be at- 
tempted by a stranger, unless under very favourable circumstances. The Petit Passage 
is about 280 fathoms wide in its^ narrowest part, and has from 30 to 30 fathoms of water: 
its shores are bold-to. On its western side, near the northern entrance, lies Eddy Cove, 
a convenient place for vessels to anchor in, out of the stream of the tide, which runs so 
rapidly, that, without a fresh leading wind, no ship can stem it. The south end of 
Grand Passage is 11) miles N. by W. from Cape St. Mary. That of the Petit Passage 
is three leagues to the north-east from Grand Passage. 

BAY of St. MARY. — From Cape St. Mary, upwards, into this bay, the south shore 
is low, and runs out in sandy flats. The noith shore presents high steep cliffs, with 
deep water close under them. Mid-channel, and above two-thirds up the bay, lies a 
rocky bank, with 4 and 4) fathoms of water, and on each side of which are channels of 
12 and 15 fathoms, muddy bottom. The entrance of the River Sissibou, on the south 
side of the bay, is shoal, and within has a narrow channel of 2 fathoms of water. Op- 
posite to Sissibou lies the Sandy Cove, where small vessels, when it blows hard, may 
ground safely on mud, and be sheltered from all winds. 

BAT of FVNDT CONTINUED.— We now proceed with the particular de- 
scription of the Coasts of the Bay of Fundy, commencing with Bryer's Island, the light- 
house on which has been described. 

Off the N.W. side of Bryer's Island are several dangers, which must be cautiously 
avoided. Of these, the outer are ^^lled the Northwest Ledge, And EetsotCs Ledge i 
both lie at the distance of 2^ miles to the north-westward of the island, and between 



* On Bryer's Island the ship Trafalgar, of Hull, was lost, 25th Julyj 1817, at about half-past 
eight in the evening. The ship, bound for St. John's, had been running up all the day ; the wea- 
ther bemg thick,, could not see any thing: "At seven js.^. hove the ship to, with "her head to tiie 
westward, thinking we were well over to the westward, sounding in 40 tathoms; the tide ran with 
great strength ; and, before we could see the* land, we heard the surf against the rocks ; got.sail 
upon the ship ; but, being so close, the strong tide set us upon the rocks. It being high water when 
we got on, run out a ked^e to heave her off, but all to no purpose. At low water the ship was dry 
all round, amongst the rugged rocks, which went through- her in different parts ; the ship having as 
much water within as there was on the outside at high water." The passengers were safely 
landed, and a part of the stores saved, which were taken to St. John's to be sold, there being no 
purchasers on me island. 

f We are indebted for this and much other valuable information to ilfr. Wm, Reynolds^ Chart and 
Bookseller, of St. John's, New Brunswick, whose laudable zeal for the diffusion of such knowledge 
is entitled to the most respectful acknowledgment. By this gentfeman we have* been informed that 
'*All the lighthouses in the Bay of Fundy have the best constructed iron lanterns, vrith copper 
lamps, and the improved reflectors: consequently are fully to be depended on." 

them 
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ftfaem and the shore are two otber ledges, with deep channels between them'; but the 
situations of the latter are not exactly known. The N.W. Ledge is 4 miles N. } B. 
from the lighthouse. Its shoal part is of the extent of an acre of ground/ and the 
whole extent of the shoal about three-quarters of a mile. 

In the parallel of 44^ IQ', at 8 miles westward of Bryer's Island, strong ripples of 
tide may be found, which may easily be mistaken for shoals and breakers ; though the 
soundings here vary from 45 to 33, and again to 45 fathoms. At 2| miles more to the 
south are 56 fathoms ; and at two miles from Bryer*s Island are 40 fathoms. At 5 miles 
to the north-westward of this Island no bottom is to be found with a line of QO fathoms. 

The coast from the south part of Long Island to the Gut of Annapolis, is nearly 
stnught, and trends N.E. by E. 11 leagues. The shore is bound with high rocky cliffs,- 
above which is a range of hills, that rise to a considerable height ; their tops appear 
smooth and unbroken, except near the Grand Passage, Petit Passage, Sandy Cove, and 
Gulliver's Hole, where those hills sink in valleys. 

AMlfJLPOriZS- — According to M. des Barres, the Gut of Annapolis lies in lati* 
tude 44° 45' 30", and longitude 65° 46' 30".* The shore, on both sides, without the Gut, 
is iron-bound for several leagues. From Petit Passage, there is a range of hills rising 
gradually to a considerable height, to the entrance of the gut, where it terminates by a 
steep fsdl. *Here you have from S5 to 30 and 40 fathoms of water, which, as you draw 
into the basin, shoalens quickly to 10, 8, and 6, fathoms, muddy bottom. The stream of 
ebb and flood sets through the gut at the rate oif five knpts, and causes several whirlpools 
and eddies. The truest tide is on the eastern shore, which is so bold-to, that a ship might 
rub her bowsprit against the cliffs, and be in 10 fathoms of water. Point Prim, on the 
western side of the entrance, runs off shoal about SO fathoms. Ships may anchor on the 
eastern side of the basin, or run up eastward, 4 miles, towards Goat Island ; observing, 
when within the distance of a mile and a half from it, to stretch two-thirds of the way 
over to the north shore, until past the island, which is shoal all round; and thence to 
keep mid-channel up to the town : the depths, 4 and 5 fathoms. 

There is a lighthouse on Point Prim, the light of which is exhibited from a window, 
at 120 feet above' tlie sea. Caution is requisite on approaching the gut, as Gulliver's 
Hole, S| leagues to the westward, presents nearly similar features, and a mistake might 
be dangerous. The light-tower is, however, a sufficient distinction, if attended to. 

There, is no difficulty in going through Annapolis Gut, if you have a commanding 
breeze, although the tide is very rapid, and the eddies strong. At about one- third 
through lies Matt of War Rock; about a cable's langth from the shore: by keeping in 
mid-channel you will clear it. 

0/ Annapolis, Mr. Lock wood says, " The abrupt precipices of the high lands form the 
gut, and cause flurries of wind that course m all directions, and rush violently from the 
summits of the bills. The tide hurries through the Gut with great force. There is qot 
anchorage, except very close in-shore, near the outer western poin^. In some places 
the depth is 40 to 80 fathoms. In entering Annapolis Basin, the scenery is inexpressibly 
beautiful. The farms are becoming valuable and extensive. The herring-fishery is a 
source of great profit ; the fish are so well cured, that the merchants of Halifax and 
St. John's give them a decided preference for foreign markets." Between this and 
St. John's a weekly packet is established, as noticed hereafter. 

ANNAPOLIS to the BASIN of MINES.— From the Gut of Annapolis up the bay to 
Cape Split, the coast continues straight, apd nearly in the same direction, with a fi^w 
rocky cliffs near the gut, and many banks of red earth under high lands, which appear 
very even. In the gut, leading into the Basin of Mines, from Cape Split to Cape Blow- 
medown, and from Cape D'Or, on the north side, to Partridge Island, the land rises 
almost perpendicular from the shore, to a very great height. Between Cape Blowme- 
down and Partridge Island, there is a great depth of water ; and the stream of the cur- 
rent, even at the time of neap-tides, does not run less than at the rate of 5 or 6 fathoms. 

Cape VOr and Cape Chignecto are high lands, with very steep cliffs of rocks and red 
earth, and deep water close under them. You have nearly the same kind of shore to the 
head of Chignectq Bay, where very extensive flats of mud and quick-sand are left dry at 
low^ water. The tides come in a bore, and rush in with great rapidity y they are known 
to flow, at the equmoxet, from 60 to 1 5 feet perpendicular. 



• The entrance, according to the late Admiralty chart, is m 44** 44'. N. 
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The Ulfi Haute U remarkable for the great height and steepness of the rocky clifisy 
which seem to overhang on the west side. There is a good landlng-phice at its eastern 
end^ and anchorage at half a mile oflf, in 18 fathoms, with the low point about N.B. bf 
N., where, also, is a stream of water running into the sea. The east end of this isle 
bears from Cape Chignecto S.W. ^ S., 4 miles« and from Cape D'Or W. J N. Q miles. 



of mWBSs-^There are whirlpools off Cape Split, 'Which are dangerous 
with spring-tides, and run at about 9 knots. Having passed this place, you may conoite 
to an anchor in a bay of the north shore, between Partridge Isle, to the east, and Cape 
Sharp, on the west. From this spot, if bound to Windsor River, it will be necessary 
to get under way two hoars before low water, in order to get into the stream of the 
Windsor tide on the southern shore ; otherwise, unless with a commanding breeze, a 
vessel is likely to be carried up with the Cobequid or Eastern tide, which is the main 
stream, and runs very strongly, both ebb and flood. The Windsor tide turns off round 
Cape Blowmedown, down to the southward, and then again is divided ; one part con- 
tinuing i|:s course up to Windsor, and the other forms &e Cornwallis tide, running up 
the river of that name. 

In running into Windsor River, a house on Hortdn Bhff (within the river on the west) 
should be kept in a south bearing, and the gap in the land formed by Partborcugh River, 
North ; this will take you through- the channel between the Flats, which cannot be 
passed at low water, by a vessel drawing 15 feet, much before half-tide. Off Hortou 
Bluff the ground is loose and slaty, and a ship will be likely to drag her anchors with a 
strong breeze, particularly at full and change : perhaps it may be best for men of war to ' 
moor across the stream, and full one-third from the bluff. 

The Banks and Flats appear to be composed of joft crumbling sand-stone, which is 
washed down from the surrounding country in great quantities during the spring ; and, 
by accumulating on them, are constantly increasing their height. 

It is High JVater, on the full and change, at Cape Chignecto and Cape D'Or at 
XI h., and spring-tides, in general, rise from 30 to 40 feet. Off Cape Split, at X^ h. 
rise, 40 feet : South side of the Basin of Mines, Xl} h. : rise, 38 feet. 

The Basin of Mines and Chignecto Bay are now surrounded with ^uable settle- 
ments, and abound in coal, plaster, limestone, and other minerals. '^^ ^ 

WOBTB COAST ov the BAY of FUNDY, commencing Eastward.-- The town- 
ship of St. Martin's, on the north shore, to the N.W. by N. of Cape Chignecto, is 
thinly inhabited ; the land in the neighbourhood is moderately good, but is much broken, 
with steep declivities, &c. The weather here is commonly humid, the wind changeable 
and blustering, with limited and short intervab of sun-shine. 

From Quako, at abput l6 miles westward of St. Martinis, to the harbour of St. John's, 
the land, as already described, is higli : the interior hills rise in easy inequalities ; but the 
ravines of the cliffs appear deep and gloomy : the indents have beaches ; and Black River, 
at 5 leagues west of ^uako, although dry from half-tide, is a safe inlet for a small vessel. 

At 11 miles S.E. from Quako, is a dangerous shoal of gravel, called the Quako 
Ledge. It extends S.£. and N.W. about three miles, by half a mile in breadth. Tha, 
widest and shoalest part is to the westward, and vessels have frequently grounded upon 
it. • The bank shows at half-tide. 

The BARBOU& of St. JOSH.— The entrance of this harbour lies N. ^ W. 
10^ leagues from the entrance of Annapolis, and may be distinguished by a.lighthouse 
on Partridge Island, at a mile within the exterior points. Cape Maspeckpn the east, and 
Meogenes Ule on the west.* Partridge Island is about two miles southward from the 
city. It equally protects the harbour and guides the mariner to his destination.^ 



* M. Des Barres gives the Cape or Point Maspepk in lat. 45'' 18' 27'', long. OS*' 57' 35'^ but the 
late chart of 1824, edited at the Admiralty,, gives the latitude as only 45** l3' ; the lobgitude is 
Emitted. 

f The lighthouse on Partridge Island was entirely destroyed by fire in February, 1^32, and a 
large lantern was substituted, hung on the western yard-arm of the signal-post, near the site of the 
lighthouse, until a new lighthouse should be completed. The fire originated in the floor of the 
lantern, through which a stove pipe passed. 

Besides the Ughthouse on Partridge Island, there is now a lighthouse erected on the Spit, within 
the harbour. * 

South- 
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' Sonthward of Partridge Island, the bottom, for several miles, is muddy, and the depth 
gradual, from 7 to 20 fathoms, excellent for andioring. On the bar, west of the island, 
die least depth is 10 feet ; but, eastward of it, 16 feet. The anchoring depth, opposite 
to the city, is in from 2S to 7 fathoms. 

The city of St. John stands on an irregular descent, with a southern aspect; and, on 
entering the river, presents a picturesque appearance. The river's mouth is narrow and 
intricate; many accidents have happened to those who have attempted the navigation 
without a pilot. 

A breakwater has been erected at the eastern side of the entrance, below the town, 
for the purpose of reducing the inset of the sea into the harbour, especially during a 
southerly gale. Within the port, every possible facility and convenience is given to 
ships requiring repair : they lie upon blocks, and undergo a thorough examination, 
^thout incurring the expense, injury, and loss of time, occasioned by heaving down, so 
strangely persisted in at Halifax. 

St John's contuns about 9OO houses and 6OOO inhabitants. Within the harbour is a 
valuable fishery, in which are annually taken from 10 to 15,000 barrels of herrings, from 
3000 to 3000 barrels of salmon, and from 1000 to 2000 barrels of shad. In the most 
severe winter it is free from the incumbrance of ice. The country on the banks of the 
river abounds in excellent timber, coal, limestone, and other minerals. 

The entrance into the river, two miles above the city, is over the Falls, a narrow 
channel of 80 yards in breaidth, and about 400 long. This passage is straight, and a 
ridge of rocks so extends across it as to retain the fresh water of the river. The common 
tides flowing here about 20 feet, at low water the waters of the river are about 12 feet 
higher than the water of the sea ; and, at high water, the water of the sea is Irom 5 to 
8 feet higher than the water of the river ; so that, in every tide, there are two falls, one 
outward and one inward. The only time of passing this place is when the water of the 
river is level with the water of the sea, which is twice in a tide ; and this opportunity of 
passing continues not above ten minutes ; at all other times it is impassable, or ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

After you have entered through this place, called the FaUs, you enter into a gullet, 
which is about a quarter of a mile wide, and a mile long, winding in several courses, 
and having about 10 /athoms in the channel. Having passed this gullet, you enter a 
fine large basin, about one mile and a half wide, and seven miles in length, entering into 
the main river of St. John. 

The River of St. John has sufficient depth of water for large ships to the Falls, 
whence it continues navigable 60 miles up, to Fredericton, the seat of government, 
for vessels of 50 tons. At times of great "Areshes, which generally happen between the 
beginning of April and the middle of May, from the melting of the snow, the Falls are 
absolutely impassable to vessels bound up the river, as the tide does not rise to their 
tevel. 



Directions for St. John's Harbour and Meogenes Bay, by 

Mr. Backhouse. 

** When you have made Meogenes Island, or Partridge Isle,* so as to be distin- 
gviabed from the lighthouse on the latter, then make a signal for a pilot, and the intel- 
ligence from Partridge Island will immediately be communicated to the city of St. John, 
whence a pilot will join you. Should the wind be contrary, or any other obstruction 
meet you, to prevent your obtaining the harbour that tide, you may sail in between the 
S.W. end of Meogenes Island and the main, or between the N.B. end and the main, 
and come to anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms at low water, mud.and sandy bottom. The mark 
for the best anchoring-ground here, is, to bring tiie three hills in the country to the 
N.B. in 8 line, in a line within Rocky Point Island,t and the house on Meogenes Island 
to bear S.B. by S. ' 



* These Directions should be compared with the Chart of the Harbour. 

t This is an islet, lying at a cable's length from the point, and more properly called the Shag 
Jltock^ It is Surrounded by sunken rocks. 

" Shov* 
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^ Sbimld the tide of ebb have taken place at the beacon, you must not (bf any itieans) 
attempt to gain the harbour that tide, but wait the next half-flood, to go orer die bar^ 'as 
both sidev of the entrance of this harbour are nothing but sharp rocks, dry at low w«ter« 
and the tide of ebb is so rapid in the spring, when the ice and snow is dissolvedy that aU 
the anchors on board will not hold the ship from driving. 

** On the Nova-Scotia side of the Bay ofFundy, your soundings will be from 50, GO, 
70, 80, to 9.5, fathoms : stones like beans, and coarse sand ; and, as yon draw to the 
northward, the quality of the ground will alter to a fine sand, and some small shells irith 
black specks. Approach no nearer to the south shore than in 50 fethoms ; and, as yoa 
edge , off to the N.W. and W.N. W., you will fall o^ the bank, and have no soundings.^' 
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Farther Directions for Sailing into the Harbour ; by the same* . 

"When you have passed Meogenes Island, edge in-shore towards Rocky Point, [or 
the Shag Rock] until Meogenes Point; [^Negro Head'] is in a line over the N.W. comer 
of Meogenes Island : sailing in between Rocky Point and Partridge Island, with these 
marks in one, will lead you in the best water over the bar, (15 feet,) until you open 
Point Maspeck to the northward of the low point on Partridge Island ; then starboard 
your helm, and edge towards Thompson's Point, until the red store, at the south ehd of 
8t. John's, is in a line over the beacon : keep them in one until yo|i pass the beacon at 
the distance of a ship's breadth ; then haul up N.N.W. up the harbour, keeping the 
blockhouse, at the upper part of the harbour, open to the westward of the king's store, 
situate close to the water side, which will lead you, in mid-channel, up to the wharfs, 
where you may lie aground dry, at half-tide, and clean your ship's bottom, or lie afloat 
in the stream at single anchor, with a hawser fast to the posts of the wharfs on shore. — 
N.B. The tide of flood here is weak, but the ebb runs very rapidly all the way down past 
Meogenes Island. 



Remarks on St. John's^ &c. ; by Mr. Lockwood and Capt. Napier. 

' Th£ tides of the river, at full and change, flow till half-past eleven. The vertical rise 
is 18 feet. Equinoctial spring-tides rise 24 to 28 feet. 

After the first quarter flood, the tide below the surface runs into the harbour. 

During summer, and the depth of winter, the tide generally flows ih at half-flood. 

In autumn, the river is swoln by rains, and between the beginning of April and the 
middle of May, by the melting of the ice, and the great quantity of snow that accumu- 
lates on the lands of this vast navigable river. 

From these causes, the water streams out, to seaward, continually ; therefore vessels, 
at that time, seldom enter the harbour, withoi^t a fresh leading wind. The falls are 
then impassable, as the tide does not rise to their level. 

The body of the river is 17i feet above low water-mark. Consequentiy, after the tide 
has risen to that height, the water descends, or literally falls into the river. 

When the tide has flowed twelve feet, the falls are smooth^ and passable for twenty 
minutes. 

Above the Falls the tide rises 4 feet ; and, at Majorfield, 60 miles in the interior, it 
rises one foot and a half. After passing the Falls, you enter a gullet, which is a quarter 
of a mile wide, and two miles long, winding in different courses, and having 16 fathoms 
in the channel. Next to this giilLet, is tj, fine large basin, a mile and a half wide, and 
eight miles long, entering the main river. There is water sufficient, except in dry sea- 
sonSj for vessels of fifty tons, as high as Fredericton, and in all the branches of the lakes. 
In the middle of May, or earlier, in favourable seasons, the snow and ice in the country 
melting, make a general overflow in the river, which, in some years, rises so high as to 
inundate all the low lands. ** The overflowings were measured, in 1765, by the marks 
set up at Majorfield ; the water was found to have flowed 17 feet above the common 
height of the water in summer." (Remarks by Chas^ Morris, Esq.) 

Of the Tide, Captain Napier, R.N., when commanding H. M. sloop, Jaseur, has 
said, " The great volume of fresh water which constantly runs down the Harbour of 

St. John> 
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St. John, in April and May, caasei « coitfqmal Hream ouhaard dariop^ that period,' some* 
timet to the depth of nearly 5 fathoms, nnder which the flood and ebb flow vcgqlarly : 
the maxtmina of its velocity we foun^to be 4| knots, and the minimum 2 knots ; iNttt; 
as the log* floated very deep in the fresh water, and ultimately sunk in the salt water 
running underneath, it would not be too much to estimate the ^aximum at 5 knots, and . 
the minimum at 9}. The fact of the under tide beginning at the depth of nearly 5 fa- 1 
thoma was ascertained by sinking a lead down to that depth, when it was caiTied the [ 
same way as the current on the surface ; but, when lowered below that, it was carried 
in a contrary direction." ^ , 4 



TO PASSAMAQUODDY.— From Cape Maspeck, Neffro Head, the 
opposite extremity of the Bay of St. John, bears W. ^ S. 5f miles ; and! the coast from 
Negro head to Cape Mtuquash trends W.S.W. 4 miles. A remarkable rock, the Split 
R^k, marks the cape ; and, at a mile farther westward is the entrance of Mtisquash 
labour, a welUsheltered cove, in which there is good anchoring ground in 3 and 4 fa- 
tikoms. 

An irregular coast now succeeds to Point Lapreau, 10 miles W.S.W. } W. Near the 
middlie of it are the inlets called Dipper and Little Dipper, which admit small craft and 
boats. Between St. John's Harbour and Point Lapreau the shore is generally bold ; the 
land broken and high. Many accidents have happened in the vicinity of the point, and 
it should, therefore, be approached with caution. 

POINT LAPREAU. — A Lighthouse has been erected on Point Lapreau, which 
was first lighted on the Ist of November, 1831. It exhibits two Jia;ed lights, one 
above the other, and distant 18 feet. The lower lantern is fixed to the outside of the 
building, and shows its light quite in with the shore to the eastward, and westward into 
Mace's Bay, within the outer ledges. The light bears from the easternmost x>f the 
Wolves E. by N., 1 1 miles, and from Head Harbour Light, (Campobello Isl.) £. J N. 
about 20 miles. The distance hence along shore, to a sight of Partridge Island, St. 
John's, is 6i leagues. 

At five miles N.W. from Point Lapreau is Red Head. The irregular indent between 
is Mace"* Bay, a deep and dangerous bight, in which several vessels have been embayed 
and wrecked. On each side are several clusters of islets and rocks, but there is a good 
place of shelter, Poklogan, at the head of it ; and there is goojd anchorage in the 
centre, in 3 or 4 fathoms, which will be obtained by entering neai* the western shore. 



MANAN.— This island, 11 miles in len^h, from N.N.ti. to S.S.W., 
by 4 or 5 in breadth, is included in Charlotte County, in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. The nearest distance from the opposite coast of the State of Maine is two leagues.. 
I1ie western side is very high ; its cliffs being nearly perpendicular, and about 600 feet' 
high above the level of the sea. On this side is but one little inlet. Dark Cove, which 
affords shelter for boats only. The northern head, (Bishop^e,) is equally abrupt and 
bold ; but to the south-eastward of it is Whale Cove, having anchoring ground, with 25r 
to 15 fathoms, in which ships may stop for a tide, during a southerly gale, but it is ex- 
posed to the north. 

The Eastern Coasts of Manan abound in fish, and the interior is in a rapid state of 
improvement. The soil is, in general, good, and it produces all the species of fir, 
beech, birch, and maple, in size and quality adequate to all purposes for which they are 
generally used. The population, in 1816, amounted to 384 persons, chiefly from the 
United States. ' 

To the 8.E. of Whale Cove, on the same side of the island, is Long Island Bay, so 
ealled from the island on the S.E. side of it. The N.E. point of this bay, called, front 
its shape, the SwaUow'e Tail, is high, bold, rugged,, and barren. The bay is open, 
but possesses all the advantages of a harbour : the bottom is wholly of mud, excepting 
a ridge of rocks and gravel that shows itself within the Swallow's Tail, Jind th^ north 
end of Long Island : there is, also, a small cluster of sunken rocks, of 5 feet at low 
water, at half a mile frqm Long Island Point. 

Under Long Island, and opposite to the beach, ships may anchor, even locking in the 
north end of Long Island with the Swallow's Tail, - dn a strong muddy bottom, entirely 
sheered from the wind and sea. In the northern part of the bay, bottom of stiff clay, 
vessels have frequently been protected dui'ing a severe gale. 

Half- 
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Btlf-way down off the eastern coast of Great Manan, at a mile from shore, fs Greiit 
0Uck Island, under which there is good gi'ound ; but here a pilot will be required^. 
as there are hidden dangers in the vicinity. To the south-westward and southward^of 
Dvtck Island lie Ron, Cheney, and ff^hite Head hkmiU: thte latter occupied by a 
aklUM and intelligent pilot : from these the rocks and fool groand extend 6) miles to 
the S.8.I&. 

dn the southern bank'qf Great Manan the most dangerous ledge is that called the 
Out Proprietor, which lies two leagues S.S.E. from White Head IsTand, and covers the 
space of half an acre at low water; it is dry at half-ebb. When covered,- the tide sets 
dtrectly over it, at the rate of four miles an hour. The S.W. head of Manan open of 
all the islets off the south side of that island, will lead clear to the southward of it. The 
iierth*eastemmost high land, open of the islets on the east, leads clear to the eastward 
of all the dangers. During an easterly wind, the tide-rips are impassable. 

The Thrsc Islands, (Kents,) the southernmost of the Manan Islets, are low and 
ledgy. The eastern side of the largest is bold to the rocks, which are at all times visi- 
ble. Off the K.W. of these rocks is a ledge called the Constable, dry at low water. 
These isles, with Green Islets, to the northward of them,, afford occasional anchorage^ 
in from 14 to 7 fathoms. - 

Wood Island, on the south side of Manan, with the S.W, Head of the latter, form a 
bay containing excellent ground. The. upper part and head of it, in a gale of wind, 
are places of security; and here supplies, if requisite, 9iay be obtained from the in- 
habitants. 

j^tween Wood Island, on the S.W., and Ross Island, on the N.E., is the passage to 
Grand Harbour, a shallow muddy basin, into which you may enter by passing near 
the Green Islets.. It is a convenient place for vessels without anchor or cable, as they 
maylie in the mud, in perfect security.. At the entrance, which is narrow, the depths 
are from 6 to 3 fathoms, bottom of clay. 

The GANNET, a small rock, 40 feet high, and having many sunken rocks and ledges 
about it, stands at the distance of 3) miles S. S.W. from the Three Islands. Mr. Lock- 
wood, several years ago, observed that this would be a fine situation for a li^hthouse^ 
which would be the mean of saving many ships. The ledges and sunken rocks in the ' 
vicinity always break. 

The lighthouse has been /erected, and was' lighted^ ^ for the first time, on the 1st of 
December, 1831. It shows a fixed light, of a bright umI colour, to distinguish it from 
other lights in the vicinity,* • ^ ' . 

The three low islets, called Machias Seal Isles, lie 10 miles to the W. by N. of the 
Gannet, with the S'.W. Head of Grand Manan bearing E.N.E. about 3 leagues distant. 

Lights on M^cmAS Sbal Islesl — On the southernmost of these isles ai'e two light* 
houses, first lighted in September, 188$. They stand at some distance apart, exhibit . 
brilliant fixedAighti, and bear from each other, when in a line, E.S.E. and W.N.W., 
with the keeper** house between them. 

The Channel between Grand Manan and the coast of the State of Mainb is from 



* The Commistionert of Lighthouses,, in their spedfication of the lighthouse, annexed thereto th^ 
following remarks, dated St John, 4th Oct. 1831. 

This li|^ht, from its proximity to several very dangerous ledges andshoak, ought not to be ran 
for; it is mtended to give timely warning to vessels which are, by the rapid tides about these ledge^. 
frequently drawn into danger, and too often wrecked. 

The dangerous shoal called the Old Proprietor, which dries at three-quarters ebb, bears from this' 
figh[thottse E. i S. about 7} miles. St. Mary's LMge, dry at all times/ S.W. by W. J W. 1 J miJeSi 
Northerly fifom this ledge, the whole «pace westerly from the lighthouse, tor the distance of &r« 
miles, is full, of dangerous ledges, (several of them ary at hiffh water,)called the Murr Ledges: libe 
Inner or northernmost of these ledges bears from the light W.N.W. nearly, and is dry at two- 
thirds ebb. ^ ' . / 

Within the Murr Ledges, there is a clear channel round the south-west head of Grand Manan, 
which bears from the Hothouse N.W. j N. about 7| miles. Black Rock, off White Head Island,^ 
besrs N.E. } E. about 8 miles.' Vessels, except in cases of extremity, ought not to attempt runniqg 
between this rock and the Old Proprietor, as there are some dangers in the way, the ground rockjC^ 
and the tides very rapid. " ^ ^ ' " 

The S.W. point M* the Machias Seal Islands bears from" this lighthouse W. { S. 12 miles, and the 
£(,E. rq^k off these islands W.NiW. about the same distance. 

9 to 



PASSAMAQUOPDY BAV^ &C« ^ 

9 to 6 miles wide : both shores bold» the depths quickly increasing on each 8lde> fvom 
1$ tp 70 and 75 fathoms ; the greatest depth near Manan, where you haul quicklf 
im^ 10 to 75. This is the best passage up the Bay of Fundy, because the safeHt> und 
MIt advantageous with the prevalent winds> which are from the westward. 

The WohT Islands, which lie seven miles to the N.C. by N. from Grand Maoan; 
lire froin 60 to 100 feet in height, steep and bold. The passages between them are 
leep, and they afford temporary shelter* in the depth of from 20 to 1 2 fiskthoms. Be- 
^msL Manan and these isles, the depths vary from 70 to 40 fathoms^ bottom of^oazs and 



^The Bay of Passamaquoddy, with tke Cha-^ 
|Biieticook River, or River of St. Croix, divide Cabotia frOm Fbbdonia, or the British 
territory from that of the United States.* The south-w^tem side of the bay 
may be distingnished by a lighthouse, on Quoddy Head, which was erected by oird^r df 
Congress, i^ the year 1808* This structure exhibits a fixed light, which, in cl^ar 
'veather, may be seen seven leagues off. Its lantern is 90 feet above the sea. Neay 
tibe lighthouse is an alarm-bell, which, during foggy weather, wiU strike ten times in 9^ 
sdoate: its sound, in calm weather, may be heard five miles off. Frpm the north hea4 
of Grand Manan the lighthouse bears W.N.W. ^ W. 7 miles; and from the Machiaa 
Seal Islands N.N.B. | E., 17 miles. 

Seal Rockt, — At about one quarter of a mile without Quoddy Head lie two remarkable 
neks, called the Seal Roeke, which, at a distance, resemble fk ship. To the eastward of 
these there is a whirlpool. In passing here it i^ therefore requisite to give these objects 
a berth of half or thr^e*quarters of a mile before you hatd in- 

There are eeveral patsagee into Passamaqaoddy Bay ; but particularly the southern, 
(commonly called the Wettem,) the Ship Channel or Middle Passage; and the Northern 
(eomroonly called the Eastern) Passage. The first is that between the isle of Campo* 
bdlo and the main land to the S.W. The Ship Channel is that between Campobello 
and Deer Island ; the Northern' Passage is that along the New Brunswick shore. 

At 2} miles N.E. { E. from the northern extremity of Campobello is the White 
Bor$e, appearing at a distance like a white rock ; but it is really a small islet, barren 
and destitute of trees, white the isles about are covered with them. It, therefore^ serves 
as a beacon. 

At the N.E. end of Campobello is Head Harbour, a place of easy access, small, but 
perfectly safe, with 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, muddy bottom. A good light was first exhibited 
on the extreme point of this harbour, 1st Nov. 1829. The fine harbour, called Harbour 
'Delttte, lies on the west side of the island ; and, at its S.W. end is Snug Cove, another 
good harbour, where there is a British custom-houite. Moose Island, on the opposite 
lide, belongs to the United States, and British ships are not allowed to ride there above 
nx hours at any one time. In a fine cove at the south end of this island a ship of 500 
tens may lie, moored head and stern, safe from all winds, but the anchor^ are very much 
eiposed with wind from the East. 

QUODDY HEAD, on which stands the lighthouse above mentioned, forms the south 
ride of the Southern Passage, the entrance of which, between Campobello and the 
Head, is a mile in breadth, but the passage gradually narrows to the W.N.W. and 
N.N.W., and at two miles up a rocky bar stretches across, which is dry at low water. 
^At rather more than a mile within the entrance, you may come to anchor, in 4 or 5 
&thoms, well sheltered, either by day or night. Here a pilot may be obtained; on 
irbg a gun, and making the usual signal, who will take the ship to Snug Cove or 
Moose Island, whence another may be obtained for St. Andrew's, the River Scoodic, or 
St Croix, &c. 

Lakoe Ships, for Passamaquoddt Bay, pass to the eastward of Campobello, steering 
HJS. by £. and N.E. towards the Wolf Isles, which lie about 6| miles eastward from 



* In November, 1^17, the Commissioners appointed by the respective governments, under the 
tna^ of Ghent, (the last treaty of peace, ^ decided that Moose, Dudley, and Frederic Islands, in 
tbeBayofPassamaqiioddy, do belong to the United States ; and that all the other islands in the 
Nine bay, with- Grand Manan, in the^ay of Fundy, do belong to Great Britain, by virtue of the 
treaty of peace of 1783. The c^dzens of the United States continue to enjoy the right of navi- 
gaUitt trough the Ship Channel, between Deer Island and Campo-bello; and, of course, through 
we channel between Moose and yeer Islands. ' 

■'*•'■ the 
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the oorthem part of Campobello. So soon as the passage between Campobello and the 
White Horse bears W.N.W., steer for it, leaving the White Horse at a distance on the 
tiorth or starboard side^ and keeping Campobello nearest on board. Vou will now, pro^ 
ceeding south-westward, leave a group of islands on your stai'board side, and will next 
see Harbour Delute above mentioned. 

Between the Wolves and the north end of- Campobello, there is a depth of ftrom 60 
to 100 fathoms. With the latter bearing S.8.E. or S.E., there is a depth of IQ and «0 
fathoms, where ships may anchor securely from all winds. The courses thence to Moose 
Island are S.W. by W. i W. and S.W. 5 miles. 

If bound from Moose Uland up tlie River Scoodic, as you pass Bald Head, opposite 
Deer Island, give it a berth of half a mile, as a ledge of rocks lies off it. Having 
passed this point, the course and distance to Oak Point, or Devil's Head, will be N. by 
W. 4 leagues. The latter may be seen from the distance of 10 or 12 miles. 

St. AX'DlBLSSfrSm-^The Town and Port of St Andrew lie on the eastern side of 
the entrance of the Scoodic. A small island, Navy Island, forms the harbour. I'his is- 
land is bold-to on its S.W. side, but eastward of it is a shoal bank, stretching nearly half 
a league from St« Andrew's Point. The town is a pleasant little place, and the harbour 
being good, many ships load timber here, which is generally much longer than that of 
Nova-Scotia. The merchants of this town load timber also at other places ; viz. at Oak • 
Bay, on the Scoodic, and at Rushabec, Didiquash, and Magadavick, on the N.B. side of. 
Passamaquoddy Bay, all being excellent and very convenient harbours. In the bay, in 
general, are from 17 to 25 fathoms of water. 

ETANG HARBOUR, which lies to the eastward of the North Passage of Passama^ 
quoddy Bay, is recommended to the mariner as one of the best and most convenient har- 
bours in British America. It has two entrances, which, though narrow, have very deep 
water, and either may be taken, according to circumstances. The principal one is a 
mile and a half N.E. by N. from White Horse Isle, between two islands, Pam and Blus, 
To run into this place, bring the centre of the White Hofse to bear S.W. by &, and run 
northward, with that bearing, until you are past a low flat rocky point on Bliss or Etang - 
Island. Having passed this point, keep the island close on board until you come up to a 
ledge which shows itself, and which lies off a round island covered with trees on the 
larboard side. The ledge is bold close-to. Having advanced thus far, you may anchor 
near the centre of the hai'bour, inclining under the north shore, in 8 or 10 fathoms. 
The only inconvenience here is, the extreme tenacity of the ground, for which every 
precaution should be taken, that the anchor may not be lost. As the rise and fall of the 
tides is considerable, a sufficient scope of cable should, of course, be allowed. 

BEAVER HARBOUR.— At 5 miles E. by N. from the entrance of Etang Harbour is 
that of Beaver Harbour, another snug place of shelter, with 1 5 to 1 1 fathoms at the en- 
trance, and 5 in the centre. In sailing in, keep the west shore on board, as a reef 
stretches half way over from the opposite side : in the line of this reef are 3 and 4 fa- 
thoms. From the S.E. point of the harbour. Point Lepreau, noticed on page 37« bears 
E.S.E. }E. 11 miles. 

TIDES. — Within the Southern Passage of Passamaquoddy Bay common tides rise 
from 20 to 25 fcfet. At Moose Island the tide flows at Xli, full and change ; and runs, 
when strongest, between Moose Island and Marble Island, and between Deer Island and 
Campobello, nearly five miles an hour. In the bay, the stream of tide is scarcely per- 
ceptible. On the eastern side of Grand Manan it is high water at X h. springs rise Si5, 
and neaps S0> feet. 



BEARINGS and DISTANCES o/PLACES in the Bay o/FyNDV. 

(Variation 15** Westy 1826.; .Magnetic Distance^ 

From ' Beating* Miles. 

Bryei-'s Island Lighthouse to Machias Seal Isles N.W. | W. . . 32 

the GannetRock Lighthouse •• • N.W. by N. ••92 

the Old Proprietor N. by W. J W. •• 18 

the Southern Wolf N. J W. •• 40 

•Point Lepreau N. by E. • • 44 

St. John's Harbour N.N.E. ^ E. • • 55 

Machias Seal Isles to Little River Head- N. by W. • • 9 

the N.W. Head of Grand Manan N.E. J E. • • 18 

Fro8& 
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fF0riaik» U^ ffste, 1836J MagmtHc 

From Bearing, 

Machias Seal Isles to Quoddy Head . Lighthouse •••<.••••«• N.N.E. f £. 

the Southern Wolf N.E. 

Little River to the S. W. Head of Grand Manan • •' S.E. by E. } £. 

N.W. Head of Grand Manan E. by N, 

Qttoddy Head Lighthouse to the Southern Wolf E.N.E. 

the North Head of Grand Manan E.S.E. i £. 

the S.W. Head of Grand Manan ' S. ( W. 

Machias Seal Isles S,S.W. J W. 

Head Harbour to White Horse Islet N.E.J E* 

the Northern Wolf • E. J 8. 

the Southern Wolf E.S.E, 

the North Head of Grand Manan •••««• ^ • • S. by E. J E. 

White Horse Isle to the Ship.Channel S.W. by W. 

LateCe or I>^orth Passage N. J W. 

Etang Harbotir •-*-... N.E. by N. 

Beaver Harbour E.N.E. | E. 

Point Leprei^tt • • B. } 8. 

the Nprthern Wolf E.S.E. { E. 

the Southern Wolf S,E. 

the N. Head of Grand Manan S. by E. 

West Entrance of Etang Harbour to Head Harbour • -^ S.W. by S. 

North End of Grand Manan S. | E, 

Stang Harbour, South Point, to the Northern Wolf S.E. by E. 

the. Southern Wolf S.E. by S. 

Northern Wolf to a Vigia or Shoal ? E. J N. 

Point Lepreau -^ • • E. | N. 

Beaver Harbour •..••.-.••• • North. 

Point Lepreaa to the Gut of Annapolis • • S.E. J S. 

PetitPassage S. J E. 

Grand Passage S. J- W. 

Bryer^a Island Lighthouse • • • • S. by W. 

North End of Grand Manan • S.W. by W. 

Beav«r Harbour Head • W. by N. 

Etang Harbour, Soutli Point W. f N. 
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GENERAL REMARKS on, and Directions/c^t, the Bay ^Fundy. 

3hivs navigating the Bay of Fundt hare to encounter an atmosphere almost con- 
stantly enveloped in thick fogs, tides setting with great rapidity over the rocks and shoals 
ivith which it ajbounds, and a difficulty of obtaining anchorage, on account of the depth 
•f water : so that, under these circumstances, the most unremitting attention is requi- 
site, in order to prevent the disastrous consequences which must necessarily attend a 
want of knowledge and caution. ' ' 

When off Cape Sable, with a westerly wind, and destined for the Bay, it is best to 
make the coast of the United States about the Skuttock Hills and Little Manan light- 
house, described hereafter ; as you can pass with greater safety to the westward of 
Grand Manan than to the eastward, and can have shelter, if required, in the several har- 
bours of that coast. 

, Between Grand Mannan and the coast of Mairte the passage is free from danger ; ves 
sels beating through, generally stand from side to side, particularly in fogs, the depth 
lieing from 12 to 7^ fathoms, with a b(dd shore on each side, and the tide through regular 
ipid strong. The Wolf Islands may be passed on either side, having deep w;ater close- 
to : but afford no sheltered anchorage, except for small fishing vessels in summer time : 
ihey are» as already noticed, from 60 to 100 feet high. With light winds, a lee tide, or 
thick weather, you may let go an anchor any where between the Wolf Islands and Beaver 
Barboar, in good holding ground, in a depth of 20 or 25 fathoms. Point Lepreau is 
bold-to, but w^as fmrmerly dangerous in dark weather, as it projects so far Into the 8e» 

G 
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Its light-house, with doubly lights, as described on page 37, is now an eseceUeat 
Hence to St. John's the course is free frqm danger. 

When Kteering bebreen Grand Mman and Bryev*t Island, the utmost caution is re^uf* 
site during thick weather, as vessels are frequently drawn amongst the islands and led^fes 
to the southward of Manan, by the flood's setting directly on them : the most dangerous 
of these is the Old Proprietort which at low Water is uricorered for the space of half an 
acre. When the wind, therefore, veers at all to the southward, make the best of your 
way to St. John's Harbour, or you may secure an anchorage in Grand Passage, or 
•St. Mary's Bay, as it seldom blows in that direction above eighteen hours without 
bringing oh a fog. 

f*^ - / The Prevailiwo Wij^ds hefei-and on all the coast of Nova-Sc6tia, are from W.S.W. 
/ to S.W., nearly as steady as trade-winds ; excepting that, during the summer months, 
they are rather more southerly, accompanied with but little intermission by fog, which 
requires a north-westerly wind to disperse it. It is, therefbre, recommended not to leave 
an anchorage without making arrangements for reaching another before dark, or the 
appearance of a fog coming on, which, with a S.W. wind, is so sudden, that you are 
unawares Enveloped in it ; nor to keep at sea during the night, if it can be avoided*. 
Whenever the wind blows directly'off the land, the fog is soon dispersed. 

The Tides are very rapid, but regular ; and, although the wind against them alters 
the direction of the rippling, and sometimes makes it. dangerous, it has little or no effect 
tipon their courses. The flood sets from Cape Sable to the north-westward through the 
Seal Islands and Bald-Tuskets, at two or three knots in the hour ; ifter which its rate 
increases to four or five knots, thence taking the direction of the shore, it flows past 
Cape St. Mary, and then N.N.W. towards Bryer's Island ; it sets but slowly up the ex- 
tensive Bay of St. Mary, which adds to its strength along the eastern shore ; then in- 
creasing its rapidity as the Bay contracts, it rushes in a bore into the Basin of Mines, 
and up Chignecto Bay. 

Between Bryer^s Island and the opposite northern coast, and for some distance up the 
Bay to the eastward, the first of the flood s^ts strong to the northward (nearly North) ; 
so that it will be extremely dangerous for a vessel to run in the night or thick weather, 
from any part of the southern to the northern coast, without making a large allowance 
for the set of the tide, and keeping the lead constantly ^oing. H. M. sloop Jas^ur was 
nearly ashore, having been set by this tide in a fog 8 J miles in 3 hours and 10 minutes. 



IV,— 7%^ COASTS o/FREDONIA, or of the UNITED STATES, 

from Passamaquoddy to Cape Cod, &c. 

The most remarkable elevations of land' between the Bay of Passamaquoddy and Cape 
Elizabeth are, the 3htttoek HiUs, Mount Desert Hills, and Hills of Penobscot. The 
Skuttock Hills are five in number, and, at a distance, appear round ; they stand to the 
northward of the Port of Gouldsborough, and are readily distinguishable from any hills 
to the eastward. The Mount Desert Hills may, in clear weather, be seen from a dis- 
tance of 15 to 20 leagues. The Penobscot Hills may be seen to the N.W. and N.N.W. 
over the Fox Islands. When within 4 or o leagues of the Mount Desert Hills, the Skut- 
tock Hills will bear about N.N.E. 

In sailing towards this coast, tl^e new lighthouse on Mount Desert Rock will be seen : 
this rack lies 7^ leagues to the southward of Mount Desert Island, in latitude 43° b)i\ 
and longitude 68° 3^' ; observe here to make proper allowance for the tide, &c. At 
Mount Desert Rock, the stream of flood divides to run westward and eastward. With 
the Skuttock Hills about N.N.E., and within 4 or 6 leagues of those of Mount Desert, 
the tide of flood sets E.N.E., and the ebb W.S.W. ; but at the distance of 9 or 10 leagues 
from the land, the current, in general, sets to the S.W., and more westward. From the 
Mount Desert Rock to the Fox Is|ands the flood-stream sets W.S.VV. along shore; but 
it^still runs up to the northward into Blue Hill Sound, Isle Haute Bay, &c. 



The Lighthouse on Mount Dksert Rock is conspicuous ; and it exhibits a. 
fiseed Hght, which commenced on the night of the 20th of August, 1330. 

MACHIAS 



MACH1AS TO ' GOULDS BORO*. ' 4$ 



'« — ^The entrance of the Bay or Port of Mac hi as, in the State 
of Maine,* betirs N.W. i W. [AT. 64° W.^ 14 leagues from Bryer's Island Lighthouse ; 
V,W. by W. } W. [^. ^ NJ] 29 miles from the new lighthouse on the Ganntet Rock ; 
and N.W. J W, lO^ miles from the lighthouses of the Machias Seal Isles. The last 
venlieiied point aocl Gannet Rock are> nearly true East and West from each other, at 
' file distance of 12 miles, and between them lie several dangerous ledges. Of theae 
ledges, the Boutbenunoat, called St, Mary**, is a mile and three-quarters W.S.W. from 
the Gannet. 

Directly fronting we Entrance of Machias, within the distance of a league, are two 
little isles called the Libee or Lihy Isles, on the southernmost of which is a new hght* 
hituse, exhibiting ansed light, in or near latitude 44° 36), and elevated 60 feet al^vtt 
the level of the sea. At a league N.E. | N. from this lighthouse is the B. W^ end of 
Cross Island, which forms the. eastern side of the entrance to the Bay. 

On advancing towards Machias Bay from the Seal Isles, and steering N.W. J W. you 
irill gain sight of the Libee Isles Lighthouse ; which is to be left on the larboard side ; 
nanding these isles, you thence proceed North into the Bay. On this course you will 
jbnre a large white rock, called the Chmmel Rock, on your larboard side : and, unless 
bound upward, into Machias Harbour, may haul to the westward. When, you have ad- 
vanced half a mile above this rock, bring a high round island, which is covered with 
trees, to bear North, when you may anchor in 4. or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. If you 
mean to go up to the town of Machias, keep on a north course, until you have advanced 
above a high round island on your larboard hand>, when you may steer W.N. W. or N.W. 
by W. for a point covered with birch-trees, and having a house, on it. On the starboarci 
&nd there are flats and shoals. You may keep- on the larboard after you pass thia 
house, until the river opens to the northward, when you may run up. to Cross Biiyer, and 
anchor in 4 fathoms. 

Machias is the chief town of Washington, County^ in the state of Maine. Its present 
population is about 2500 persons. 

L1TT1.B RtVEB Hajiboub is about a league and a half E.N.E. from Cross Island. It 
may afford occasional shelter.. The entrance bears N.W. by W. ^.W. 4. leagues fron^ 
the S. W. Head of Grand Manan, and N. by W., 3 leagues, from the western Seal Island. 
It cannot be seen until you approach the northern shore ; and the pilots say you should 
not run for it before it bears N.W. or N.N.W. There is a bluff point of rocks on the 
starboard hand, going in, an4' an isjand in the middle of the hai*bpur. On going in, leave 
the Island on your larboard side, and when you have passed it half a mile you may anchor 
in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom, and be protected from all winds. The land between 
this harbour and Quoddy Head trendsN.E. by E. 4 leagues. 

MACHIAS to GOULDSBORO'.^In proceeding from Machias towards Gouldsboro', 
yoQ will pass numerous islands on the starboard hand, with many inlets and good har- 
bours, but generally too intricate for strangers to attempt with- safety. On quitting 
Machias Bay,^ 5OU first pass the Libee Islands, thence Head HarbQur Island, the Wass 
Islands, &c. The course- and distance from off the Libee Islands to a berth off the 

' Great Wass Island are S.W. by W. JO miles, and- fronv the latter to the Little Manan 

* Isle W. by S. 1 3i miles. 

On the S.E. point of Head Harbour Island, off Moospecky Beach, is a new lighthouse,, 
which exhibits a revolving light, and is, therefore, readily distinguished from that of the 
Libee Isles, 8 miles to the N.E., and another on the Little Manan, at 5 leagues to the 
S.W.. At the distance of six or seven leagues, the interval of darkness will beMongei: 



>■ > I f 



* The State, formerly District, of Maine, is bounded on the East by New Brunswick, as 
alresdy noticed, and on the West by New Hampshire. The face of the country is generally hiHy, 
but not mountainous. The coast indented with bays,, and 'abounding with excellent harbours; 
The soil, on the seac-Qoast,. is sjtony and barren, but more fertile, in the interior, producing grain, 
grass, &c. The minerals are iron, copperas, sulphur, and ochres. The summer here is short, but 
ttreeable; the autumn clear and: heal thy; winter long and severe ; spring, as in Canada, very short. 
Toe Penobscot, Kennebec, -Androscoggin, and Saco, are its principal rivers. This state is not yet 
thickly peopled, bat slavery is here unknown. Portland, the seat of the provincial government, is 
situate on a good harbour in the S.W., as described hereafter. The ports of entry for foreign ships 
are Machias, Frenchman** Bay, Castine or Penobscot, Wiscasset, Bath, Portland,, Falmouth, Saco, 
and Pepperelboro'. The names printed in Italios are those of ports to which vessela from or beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope are restricted. 

thy 
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than the duratioa of light ; biit, on approAcl^ng, the time of dariencM ^I diminisii, Mni 
that of light increase. Within the distance (^ 5 or 6 milee» there wtU atiU appear • 
fmall intei-val of darkness; but, ia the revolutions, the greatest power of light wiH be 
to the least as twenty-four to one. 

On Little Manan, a small islet, is a lighthouse of alone, which exhibits a Jbeed ^Af, 
at 53 feet above the level of the sea, altbough the building itself is only 25 feet Mgb. 
From the Lightiiouse the entrance of the Port of Gouldsboro' bears N.W. f N. 4^ miles. 
At the entrance is an islet covered with trees on the eastern, and two on the western, 
side. Within the entrance, the harbour is a mile wide, and you may anchor in tfouk 
4 to 6 fathoms, where you please. The course in is N.N.W. then N. i W. 4 miles $ 
and thence W. by N. to Gouldsboro'. . 

The Skuttock Hittf, already mentioned, form a good mark for Gouldsboro*, as they lie 
to the northward of the harbour. Hence, by bringing them in that direction, and steering 
en that dourse, you will, on approaching the harbour, see the Little Manan Ligfatfaou^, 
which is to be left on the starboard hand.* The latter stands at about a league to the 
southward of the point between Dyer^a B^ and Pigtim HiU Baiy : it is connected witb 
the land by a rocky ledge or bar, which is partly UBoove|«d with the ebb. 

DYER'S BAY. — Immediately to the eastward of the entrance to Gouldsboro' is 
Vyer^s Bm^, which you may ent^r by giving Little Manan a berth of half a mile, leaving 
it on the starboard hand. If you bring the light to bear N.E., at three-quarters of a 
mile, a N. by W. course will carry you into the mouth of the bay, leaving a large dry 
ledge on the larboard hand : when abreast of this ledge, which is bold-to, give it a berth 
of 15 or l6 fathoms, then steer N. ^ E. about 4 miles, where you may anchor, safe hota 
all winds, in 4 or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. 

PLEASANT BAY, or the Mouth of Pletuant River, is two leagues to tbe N.B. of 
Little Manan Lighthouse. Here you pass the islet called TiUfnanan^ and several dan- 
gerous ledges. For this place, therefore, as in all the other harbours of this coast, a 
pilot is indispensible. \ 

From Little Manan Lighthouse to a berth off th^ Great Wass Island, already noticed, 
the course and distance are E. by N. 13^ miles ; and from the latter to the libee light- 
house, off Machias Bay, N.E. by E. 10 miles. 

GOULDSBOROUGH to Bjluk Hili. Bat.— At two leagues without the harbour of 
Gouldsborough, to the S.W., is Scoodic Point, with its three blets, forming the west 
side of the entrance of Frenchman's Bay, or the N.E. harbour of Mount Desert. Next 
follow the Cranberry lelee, to the S.E. of the same island. 

Baker*s Island, which is the outermost of the Cranberry Isles, is now distinguished 
by a Lighthouse, exhibiting a briUiatU fixed Ughi, which bears from that on the Little 
Manan W.S.W. [SJF. J IT.] 5 leagues. 

To the S.S.W. of the Cranberry Isles are the Ihfck lekmde, off the entrance of Blue 
Hill Bay, or the 8.W. harbour of Mount Desert. To enter this harbour, leave the two 
Duck Islands on the starboard side, and Long lekmd with a cluster of other islands on 
the larboard. It is not safe for a stranger to run in during the night, as there is a great 
ledge, which is uncovered at half-tide, about one mile from the harbour.. This is to be 
^eft on the starboard hand. There is also a long ledffe on the larboard side, which ex^ 
tends half a mile off : there is, however, a good turmng channel between. The S.W. 
passage is not fit for large vessels at low water ; but, at high water, any one may enter, 
by keeping nearest to the starboard shore when sailing in. With -the harbour open, you 
may steer N.W. or W.N.W., and anchor, when well up, in 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy 
bottom ; where, with any wind, 3rou wiU lie safely. Here, however, as in every other 
pai't hereabout, a pilot is required, 

. PSnrMMCHMP BAT AND RIV£R.-->This extensive bay is included between 
Point Naskeag, or Sedgwick Point, on the N.E., and White Head on the S.W. : the 
distance between these points is 9 leagues ; and it therefore includes the Isle Haute, 
Deer Island, the Fox Islands, Isleborough or Long Island, and a multitude of small isles, 
rocks, and ledges. Through the bay, to the mouth of the river of its name, the western 



* The pilots aay that a ledge, called MouUoh'e Ledge, and dry at low tides, lies W. by If. 4 miks 
fipom tl)e ug^thciUQ : a sunken ledge, with 7 feet of water on tt, S*£» by £. 5 miles from the same; 
another of 12 feet, S.S.W. 4 miles. 

channel 
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ehaHAtl » by ^e fae*diMid on th» w^U oalied OwPs Head: thence, by Isleboroug^ on 
the weat, ftnd Cape Bosiere on the east, to Bagaduce Point or Castine River. 

The JffaHem Sniranee is between Isle Haute on the west, and the smaller isles on the 
east, through a channel called Long Reach, formed by the shore of Sedgwick on one 
tide, and Deer island on the other, until it unites with the main channel between Cape 
Bosiere and Isleboro' or Long Island. Above this, on tiie east, stands Fort Castine^ 
near to which is the town of Castink, opposite to Penobscot, which was incorporated 
in 1796, and which now contains a population of above 2000 persons. Castine is the 
port of entry. 

The noble river which empties its waters into the bay, and which is now decorated 
with numerous townships, is the most considerable in the state of Maine, and has its 
sources about ISO miles above the inlet of Castine. The head of tide and navigation is, 
however, at Bangor, about SO miles from the same : but vessels of thirty tons may ap- 
proach Arithin a mile of this place. At the entrance of the river is a depth of 10 fathoma. 

From Mount Desert Rock and Lighthouse (noticed on page 42) to White Head, 
having also a Lighthouse, with a fijped light, the bearing and distance are W.N.W. 1$ 
leagues. The light on White Head is elevated ninety feet above the level of the sea, 
and is, therefore, visible five leagues off. 

By proceeding from Mount Desert Rock, on a W.N.W. course, you leave the Isle 
Haute and Fox Islands on the starboard, the Seal Rock, Metinicus Isles, and Green 
islands, on the larboard side ; and thus arrive off the Muscle Ledge Islands, which lie to 
&e north-eastward of White Head lighthouse, on the western side of the bay. In pur- 
suing this course, you will 8(ee, on the larboard side, the new' lighthouse on Metinicus 
Island, having two lanterns, one at each end of the building,, and exbibiting^distkict 
fixed lights. When these lights appear in one, they bear N.N. W. 

On the western side of the bay, at seven miles above White Head lighthouse, is OwPe 
Bead* having also a lighthouse, with brilliant fived lights, at 150 feet above the level of 
the sea. The fairway course to this head is N.W. by N. Having advanced to this point 
you may bear away for either side of Isleborough or Long Island ; proceeding, according 
to Chart, past Belfast Bay and Biigadier Island, kee^Hng the larboard shore on board. 
When you pass Brigadier Island for Old Fort Point, (Fort PownallJ observe, before you 
come to it, that an extensive ledge of rocks lies about three-quarters of a mile to the 
£.&£. of it, which is uncovered at half-tide. These rocks are readily discoverable, 
when the w^ind blows, by the breakers. You may pass within a cable's length of Fort 
Point in smooth water. 

If bound up the rwer, from Old Foit Point, with the wind a-head, and an ebb>tide, 
you may make a good harbour in the East River, at about a league E.N.E. from that 
point. The entrance of this river is on the south side of Orphan Island ; here you may 
4ie safe from all winds, and anchor in' 6 or 7 fathoms, good holding ground. You leave 
Orphan Island, and several rocks which are above water, on the larboard hand. If re- 
goisite, you may anchor to the N.W. of the island, on the starboard hand, before you 
pass through ; but, with the wind and tide favourable, you may proceed up to Marsh 
Bay, keeping towards the larboard shore. Marsh Bay is a league and a half above 
Orphan Island. When passing it, keep nearly in the middle of the river, and you will 
bave neither rocks nor shoals until you arrive at the Falls. 

CASTINE. — To SAIL up to Castine, &c. by the S.E. and eastern side of Isleboro', 
the coarse is N.E'. by N., keeping the island on the larboard hand. To go into the har<* 
bour, by Bagaduce Point, so soon as the entrance bears E.N.E., run in on that direction, 
jseeping the middle of the channel on your, starboard side until you pass the first islandj^ 
giving that island a berth of half a mile; then haul to the southward, until the island 
bears W.S.W., when yon may anchor in 8 or 10 fathonis, muddy bottom, and lie safely 
bom all winds. The tide here rises, on the full and change, 10 or 11 feet, and flows 
atl0h.45m. 



* OwVs Head forms a cove on its northern side, in which a vessel may take occasional shelter, as 
it lies open to the wiad at £. by N. and E.N.E. The directions for sailmg in are to brinff a rocky 
point, which will' be on ^he starboard side, to bear N.E. and a ledge of rocks that lie without that 
point BkN.E., and anchor in 4 fathoms, muddy bottom. 

Beceabout the tide of fiood sets to the north-eastward, and the tide of ebb S.W. through the 
MqsdeBid^s. . 
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l\i ENTER PENOBSCOT BAY, from the 5.^.— On t^fp^caehkig Wme Mead, or 
its lighthouse, be carefal not to haul in for it until it bears N.E., as you wiQ thus avoid 
. the ledges uf rocks lying without the head. Within these ledges, at about a pistol-shot 
from shore, there is a safe passage. In passing the head, to the eastward, you will see 
a good harbour, on the larboard hand, called Seal Harbour, and in which a vessel may 
lie safely with any wind. In going into this harbour, give the larboard shore a berth, in 
order to avoid a sunken ledge, extending about two-thirds ovSr, and which breaks with 
any sea, excepting at high water. 

Vessels of 60 or 70 tons may double close around the head of the light, and anchor 
right abreast of the store in the harbour. Those taken with calm and ebb tide may an- 
chor any where off the light in from 12 to 20 fathoms. If the wind takes you at N.R 
and ebb-tide, so that you cannot get into Seal Harbour, you may run into Tennani Har-' 
bour, which bears W. by S. from White Head, about 4 miles distant. To gain this 
^ place, continue a W. by S. course until the first house on the starboard hand bears 
N.N.W., whten you may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, good ground. In tailing from Ten^ 
nant Harbour, you may steer E. by N. one league, toward White Island lighthouse ; 
but be careful not to haul in fur it till it bears N.E., as a large ledge of rocks bears 
about W. N. W. from the head to the distance of a mile. 

COAST, &c. WESTWARD of PENOBSCOT BAY.— In the offing on the west^ 
without the entrance of Penobscot Bay, is an islet, more thaa a mile long, named Matt" 
hegin, and from which White Head lighthouse bears nearly N.E., 5 leagues, distant. It 
is the southernmost isle of this coast> and is represented in the charts in latitude 
43° 44', longitude 69° 11'. 

Upon Manhegin (pronounced by the Fredonians Monhegan) there is now a lighthouse, 
showing a revolving light at 150 feet above the level of the sea. The light is composed 
of ten lamps with reflectors, five on each of two sides of an oblong square. The revo- 
lution is performed once in three minutes, and exhibits alternately, ia that time, a 
bhod'red and brilliant Ught. A N.E. course> for seven leagues, leads hence to the light 
on White Head. 

From the High Light on Cape Cod Manhegin Isle bears N.N.E. i E. IN.N.E. i N. 
. true^ 35 J leagues. 

From Manhegin Light the Ball Rock, or outer rock of the MetinUms Groupe, olf Pe- 
nobscot bay, bears nearly East, IQ miles ; Segwme Lighthouse, off the River Kennebec, 
W. { N. 74 leagues ; the east end of the Bantam Ledges, off Booth Bay, W. J N. 5 
leagues; the rock called the PuwipAin W.N.W. J W. 4 leagues; Penmaquid PohU, at 
the entrance of John's Bay, N.W. J W. 4 leagues: and Franklin'e Isle lighthouse, in 
Broad Bay, off the entrance of George's River, N. i £., 8 mUes. 

Georqr's River, &c.— For this river, the first to the westward of the Bayef Penoh^ 
scot, particular directions have been published by the American coasters, but tliey are 
insufficient for a stranger without the aid of a pilot. The same remark applies to other 
harbours upon this intricate coast ; for, in numerous instances, from want of description, 
the instructions embarrass rather than direct, and there is no chart which can be de- 
pended on. Fratihlin's Isle, above mentioned, is an islet about a league to the W.S.W. 
from the mouth of George's River ; the lighthouse stands on the north side of it, and is 
to be left, when sailing for the river, on the right or starboard side. An E.N.E. course 
leads thence to Pleasant P(»nt, on the north side of the entrance. The light is faed, 
and at 50 feet above the le\'|d':of the sea. 

PENMAQUID POINT, the eastern point of JohiiCs or BrUtol Bay^ lying at the dis- 
tance of .four leagues N.W. by W. from Manhegin Island, is now distinguished by a 
lighthouse, having a fixed light, at 75 feet above the sea. Upon Burnt Island, neap 
Booth Bay, at the distance of two leagues W.S.W. J W. from Penknaquid Point there is, 
also, a fixed harbour light, immediately off the point which separates Damariscotty from 
Booth Bay and the harbour of Townsend. 



»9 Sheepscut River, &c. — The lighthouse on Segwme 
Isle, off the mouth of the Kennebec, has been already mentioned. Its lantern is 20Q 
fe.et above the level of the sea, and contains 21. fixed light of the first class, which may be 
seen 9 or 10 leagues off. The position assigned to it is, latitude 43^ 40^', longitude 
(J9^ 42^. Pond Island Light, in the entrance of Kennebec River, bears N. } £. [JV. i A^.] 
from Segwine light, and a mile and three-quarters from Segwine. Island. To enter the 
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KenQeb^ River, yon have now only to ateer directly for Pond Island Uglit, (a jboeA 
Bgkt,) bearing N.N.E. which leads from the western side of Segwine directly to the 
river. Pond Island may be passed on either side. 

On sailing in, you must have regard to the tide ; for the ebb sets ont very- strongly 
Sooth, directly on Segwine Island. If 3rou have not a good breeze of wind, yon cannot 
Item the tide, as it sets at the rate of 4 or 5 miles an hour. In going into the harbour 
you will leave a large island covered with spruce trees on your starboard hand, and 
several other islands on the larboard. When you get to the northward of the first islaud^ 
)f the tide be ebbing, you must steer for fhe Two Sugar-Loaves : these are two high 
■ rocks, which appear white, and resemble the figure indicated by their name :* when ^ 
you pass to the westward of the Sugar- Loaves, you may steer North, and here take a 
pilot for the river, if bound upwards, as it should not be attempted without one. The 
port of Bath is at about 7 leagues up from Segwine lighthouse. 

If BOUND to Sheepscut Rivee, from the westward, and you make the island of Seg- 
wine, you may leave that island on the starboard side, giving it a berth of half a mile. 
When you pass it to, the eastward, you must bring it to bear S.W., and steer N.E. and 
N.E. by N. S leagues, which will bring you up to Ebenicook Harbour, on the eastern 
side of the river, which is fronted by several islets ; of this place, the entrance is narrow, 
bat it makes like a basin when you get into it. The entrance in lies E. by N. You 
cannot get in with a N.E. or easterly wind, but must have the wind South or westerly. 
After you get into the harbour, haul up N.E. or N.E. by N., as there are several sunken 
rocks, on the starboard hand, as you go in. There is anchorage here in 4 fathoms, 
muddy bottom, safe from all winds. 

If bornid up Sheepscut River, in a large vessel, on coming from the westward, you 
nmst go to the southward of Segwine, steering about^N.E. or N.E. by E. one league ; 
and, when the river bears North, or North a little westerly, you may run North, and 
keep the starboard hand best on board. There are many rocks and ledges, some above 
and some under water, lying to the north-eastward of Segwine : when you get up as high 
as £{}enicook, you leave l^he two Mark Islands on your larboard, keeping your course 
North, a little easterly. Here it is requisite to have a pilot. The port of Wiscasset is 
about 5 leagues up from the entrance of the River. 

BOOTH BAY, or Townsend Harbour, is the inlet next eastward of Sheepsdit 
River, and which may be known by the lighthouse on Burnt Island, with its Jkced light. 
Its entrance lies between an islet called the Cuckold on one side, and reefs called Ban^ 
tarn Ledges with Damiscove Isle on the other, the distance between which is 2} miles. 
With Burnt Island N. by E. you may run for it without danger ; and thence, with aS' 
^mce, proceed to the harbour of Townsend, 

The ** American Coast Pilot" says, "In coming from the westward, leave Segwine 
Island on your larboard hand, giving it a berth of about half a mile ; then steer N.E. by E. 
three Ieagues,'f when you will, if clear weather, open Townsend light on Burnt Island, 
bearing about N.N.E., but still continue your N.E. by E. course until Burnt Island bears 
N. by E.; then stand for it, continuing N. by E. and leaving it on the starboard hand 
till up the harbour. At about three-quarters of a mile N.N.E. from the light there is a 
small bold island, called Mouse Island, which you leave on your starboard hand ; after 
passbg it you haul up N.E. for the Eastern Harbour, or continue your course N. by E. 
till you get the Western Harbour to bear W.N.W., when you may run in till Burtft 
Island is shut in by the land : or, you -may anchof any where within Mouse Island^ as 
neither rocks nor shoals lie off from the land. 

Jn coming for Townsend, from the Eastward, bring Manhegin Light to bear E.S.E. 
ssd steer W.N.W. about IS miles; which course and distance will lead you into the 
passage between, and to the northward of, the outer islands and the main. In steering 
tbbs you will make Burnt Island light, bearing about N. W. by W. ; then steer W. by N. 
until you get that light to bear N.W. Then haul up for it, keeping it on your larboard 
bow until up with it. You now steer N. by E. and follow the directions given above. 



* See the large Chart of the Coasts between Halifax and New York; which contains a particular 
Chart of Kennebec and l^heepscut Rivers, by the late Capt. Joseph Huddart, P.R.S. 

t Say, according to Holland's Chart, 21 leagues.— Ed. 
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KENNEBEC RIVER tp Cape Elisabeth and Postlaito.— From the Bgbthouse oh 
Mmnhegin hkmd the elevated Li^ht on 3efi^wine Island bears West, 7} leagues. From 
Segwine Lighthouse Cape Small Point and Fowler's Rock hear W. ^ N. 3 miles. From 
the same lighthouse that of Portland bears W, ^ S. 30 miles ; the two lighthouses on 
Cape Elizabeth W.S.W. J W. ^0 miles; and Aldeu's Rock or Ledge S.W. by W. i W. 
18 miles. 

The two Lighthouses onCape EUzabeth, above mentioned, were first lighted on the 
98th of October, 1828. They stand at 300 yards from each other, and at a£mt the same 
distance from the sea-shore. The lanterns are 140 feet above the level of the sea at 
high water. The N.E. light is a fixed light, and the S.W. a revolving, showing a briU 
liant light and obscuring alternately, every minute and a half. The two lights bear 
from each other S.W. i W. and N.E. f E. 

From the N.E. light, Segwine Lighthouse bears E. by N. ^ N., 94 miles: Wood Island 
Lighthouse, in Saco Bay, S.W. i W., \0\ miles ; Portland Head Light, N. \ E., 4 miles.* 

To the westward of Cape Elizabeth, near Richmond Iile, is a windmill, which is the 
first windmill seen in coming in from the eastward. 

NEW MEADOW'S RIVER.— At N.E. by E. J E^ 6 leagues from Cape Elizabeth, 
and half a league West from Cape Small, is the mouth of New Meadows River, a laige 
inlet, which presents ample shelter and safety, during an adverse wind, to those bound 
eastward. Of this river, the " American Coast Pilot'* says, ** If 3^u should fall into it 
with the wind at S.fi. or S.S.E. when bound to the eastwutl, you may here make a 
good harbour. On standing in, to the northward, you will have a large round island on 
yoor starboard hand, covered with spruce-trees, together with two large rocks, one 
called the Bromn Cow, and the other the Whiia BuU, which are at aome distaoce from 
each other. 

** You must leave the Brown Cow on your starboard, and the White Bull on your lar- 
board, hand ; toward the latter you may go within a cablets length, and, when you have 
passed it, must stand over for Horse Island, having a house on It, and lying on the star- 
lM>ard sidle ; to this you may go within a quarter of a mile. To the westward <>f Horse 
Island is a large rock, covered at high water, but bare at half-tide : you may goon either 
aide of it when it is in sight, but the widest passage is to the eastward. Wlien you have 
passed this rock, steer N. by W. or N.N.W., which course will carry you upsto a large 
island, called Bear Iskmd, which is covered with spruce and birch trees. When you 
have passed this island to about one quarter of ^ mile, you may haul in for the starboard 
shore, and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms of water. This is the best place for anchoring with 
the wind at S.S.E. or East ; but be cautious of a ledge of rocKS, extending northward 
from the island to about half a mile off. 

*' If you have lost anchors and cables, there is a large cove, on the starboard hand, 
bearing ai>out North, and two miles from Bear Island, and which is sufficient to contain 
thirty or forty sail of vessels. It is land-locked around, so that no wind can damage a 
vessel after she gets into it." 

HARPSWELL SOUND On the Little Mark Island, off the west side of the en- 
trance of Harpswell Sound, which is about half-way between the mouth of the Kennebec 
and Portland, there is a stone column, erected as a land-mark for vessels running into, 
or passing, either Harpswell or Broad Sound. It is also a conspicuous mark, when 
atanding in from sea, in any direction between Cape Elizabeth and Cape Small Point. 
The islet on which it stands is one quarter of a mile long, without trees, and elevated 
40 feet above the level of the sea. The. column, which is placed liear its centre, is 60 
feet high, painted perpendicularly in black and white stripes, except near the top, which 
IS black on each side. From off the column the course up Harpswell Sound is N.E. i N. 

From the column Cape Small Point hears E. by S. 8^' miles ; Turnip Isle, B. | N. li 
mile; the reef calUd Droiiker's Ledge S. J W. to S. J W. IJ mile; the Half-way Reck 



* The N.E. light bears from the neighbouring shoals, &c. as fbllows. From Alden's Rock, N.W. 
by W. 2f miles ; from the Hue and Cry, N.W. § N., 3| miles ; from Taylor's ^eef, N. N.W. } W., 
one mile and a quarter ; from Broad Cove Rock, S.S.W. i W., one mile and a quarter; from the 
outer point of Watch Ledge, N.E. } N., two miles ; and, urom the eastern side of Richmond Island 
N.E., 2§ m\e&.-r^^qmcial Notice:) 

S. by W. 
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S. Iif W. } W. 3) m\\n ; the Ooter Green blftfid S.W. hf W. 5f miles | and C«pe Eli- 
zabeth S.W. I W. Hi miles. 

POSiTXJiLini«-*At N. 1^ B. 4 miles from Cape Elheabeth, is a Li^hihoUM o.i 
PoBTLAND Pof NT^ bttilt «f stonc, and the total height of which is 86 feet above the sea. 
hs light is JSae4, The sound er harbour of Portland is booyed, and the followin^r di- 
rections are to be observed when sailing in. (IS^e the junikuiar ihart of the Harbour.) 

la coming from tiie aouth-westwardy when wHhm half a mEa of Cape Rliaabeth/the 
red iuop an Broad Cove Jloek may be seen. This biioy bears N.N JBc. from the pitch of 
the cape^ distant one mile and a half, and lies in '^ feet of water. When advanoed to 
it, leave it to tke larboard, at half a cable's length, and steer N. by E. f B. one mile» 
whioh will carry yo« up to the wkke bmap on Ihmdy'e Jterf, lying in l6 feet ef water : 
jnve this the same berth as the former. Yoa may run N. by W. i W. 3 miles, for 
Portland ^hthonse ; and, wlien up with the point, upon which the lighthouse stands, 
give it a small berth, and steer N. by W. leaving Bangle leUmd on the starboard side, 
till you come to House Island, the S.W. point of which bears North from the lighthowae, 
£staDt nearly 2 miles. Before you are up with this island, the black buoy on Spring 
Point Ledge may be seen: it bears N.W. by W. from the 8.W. part of House Island, 
distant half a m9e, and lies in 14 feet of water. When «ui with tMs buoy, you open the 
town; and giving it a small berth, yoa mi^ haul up N.W. for the white buoy on Stan^ 
ford's Ledge : the latter lies also in 14 feet of water, and is one mile distant from Spring 
Point Ledge Buoy. Giving the white buoy a small berth, you may keep midway up the 
liver, and safely anchor offthe town, at pleasure. 

It IS to be observed that, all the buoys above mentioned are to be left on the lar- 
board hand when coming in. The depths above mentioned are at low water. Besides 
the above, there are also two small buoys lying upon two ledges in Wlaie Head Passage, 
at the N.B. pait of Bang's Island: this passage is narrow, and seldom used by large 
vessels. By keepiag astdway between tlw two baofs, the VMf on the starboard, and the 
wlate on the larboard, when going in, you will not have less than 5 fathoms of water.. 
After passing the buoys, keep midway in the psissagp, and ran to the distance of a mile, 
which will carry you into Ship Ckanml, the same «s jf you had passed the lighthouse. 

Cafe Elizabeth is 4} miles sooth of Bang's isUmd, and the ledge called the Zk/t- 
fiet Ledge, or AUen'e Rock, bears S.B. by B. %f miles fiom the cape, and about 7 mties 
S.S.E. i £. from the lighthouse. It has only 9 or 10 feet of water over it; and, ta 
rough weather, the sea tweaks on it. 

On the fort-liill of PoaTLANo there is an observatory, from which, by means of a tele- 
scope, vessels approaching the coast, may be discovered at the distance of 15 leagues. 
Their colours, (nr private signals, can be distinguished at 8 leagues, if the weather be 
dear, and the colours hoisted or suspended in such a manner as to present them fair to 
the observatory. *' Should any need assistance, and will set their ensign over their pri- 
vate signals, their situation may be made known." 

The observatory is on an eminence, 141 feet above high water-mark ; the building is 
82 feet high, painted red, and the telescope is placed near the top. It bears N.N.W. 
^ W. about 4 miles from Portland lighthouse ; and these, in a line, are a good mark to 
dear Alden's Rock, at the distance of nearly three-quarters of a mile to the eastward. 

The various and intricate channels of Casco Bat and Quaheao J3ay, between Port- 
knd and Kenaebec itiver, including Hussey's Sound, New. Meadow's Rivei\ \'c., are too 
devious and too dangerous to be attempted without a pilot. The same rcmui'k applies 
to all this navigation which we have made upon Qeorge*s River, &c. In page 4t). 



CAPE ELIZABETH to CAPE ANNE. 

PaoM Cape Elizabeth to Wood Island, on the south side of Saco Bay, the course and 
distance are about S.W. 8 J miles; and thence to Cape Porpoise, IS.W. Q miles. The 
harbours formed by Wood Island and Cape Porpoise ure to be attempted only with a 
pilot. The island is high, woody, and even: on it is a lighthouse, which maybe 
known by its having a revolving light. The latter is 45 feet above the sea, and may be 
seen 7 leagues off. When, however, it is first made, at this distance, the eclipse, in 
each revolution, will be total; and is thus repeated until within the distance of 7. or il 
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miles, when the light will not wholly disappear. In the revolutions, the greatest power 
of light is to the least as twentj^four to one. 

The Caurie and DUtmtee from Cape PorpoUe to Cape Neddock are S. W. } S. 1 S^ 
miles ; between these points are the Bay and Town of Wells ; and inland, between 
Wells and Cape Neddock, Agamenticiiu HUU may. be seen. At three-quarters of a mile 
to the northward of Cape Neddock, is the Cape Harbour, which is a very small one. 

Tbe WBXTS HCXXiXiS. — ^The White Hills are, as represented on the chart, an 
important land-mark to those approaching these coasts, as they may be seen many 
leagues off at sea, like a bright cloud above the horizon, and when no other land is 
in sight. They are not only the highest lands in New Hampshure, but the highest in 
the United States.* In Holland's Survey of this State, the centre of the hills is repre- 
sented in latitude 44° 10' 40"', longitude 71° 10' 30'', and the range extends true North 
and South, about 14 miles. From Portland the centre bears N.W. about IQ leagues, 
and from Wood' Island N.W. by N. (by compass) at nearly the same distance. 

These hills have been seen m latitude 43° 10', at nearly 15 leagues from Cape 
Elizabeth, where bottom was found at BO fathoms, muddy ground. If from this spot 
you steer W. N.W. you will, in that direction, make Bonaheag or WelU Hilh, and 
will also deicry Jgamenticue Hills, more to the southward, within Bald Head. The 
latter, at 6 or 7 leagues off, appear to be three in number, the smallest to the 
eastward. 

BOOW ZSULU Df dbC— It is proper to remind those coming from the eastward, 
that Caih^e Ledge, hereafter described, lies in latitude 43° 1'^ and longitude ^° 6', or 
thereabout ; and that the Boqu Island Ledges lie in 43° 6' and 43° 7', at 2J leagues 
from the main. 

In the Offing of the Coasts of New Hampshire and Massachusets, where there are 
70 and 75 fathoms of water, muddy bottom, a strong Current is commonly found, 
netting to the S.W. 

Boon Island is a small island, nearly surrounded by rocks, which lies 5|. miles 
S.B. from Cape Neddock, and 10 miles E. by N. from the entrance of Portemouth 
harbour. It has now a Ughthouae, which is built on the western part, where a 
monument or beacon formerly stood. The edifice is of stone, and two- buildings are 
erected near it, the one for a dwelling, and the other for an oil-house. The light, 
which is fixed, is 32 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen from the distance 
of 6 leagues.. A ledge of rocks lie at a mile north from the island, of which, beware. 
There is also a reef, bearing E.S.E. one league from the island, over which there are 
only 4 feet at low water, and from which Agamenticus Hills bear N.W. J N. at the 
.distance of about 5 leagues. 



the chief port of New Hampshire, is also 
the boundary of the State of Maine, -its entrance, in latitude 43° 3', and longitude 
70° 40', is formed -on the west by an island named Newcastle Island, and on the east by 
the main land terminating in GarisVs Point. [See the Harbour Plan on the ChartsJ\ 
A shelf stretches out and around Garish's Point to the distance of a mile, and has on its 
edge two islets named Wood Isle and White Isle; these are connected by a reef, covered 
at half-tide, and called the Whale's Back. On the N.E. point of Newcastle Island a 
Jixed light is exhibited at 85 feet above the sea, and it is intended to have a light on the 
Whale's Back, to the S.S.E. of Wood Isle, which may probably be completed before this 
work is published. 

Off the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour, at three miles south from the lighthouse on 
Newcastle Island, and one mile from the nearest shore, is a small reef, of 8 and 3 fa- 
thoms, called the Gun-boat Shoal : and, at five miles S.E. by S. is the groupe of islets 
and rocks called the Isles of Shoals, which now have a good lighthouse. 

Tbe XSUSS of SHOAXiSf with the reefs about them, occupy an extent of 3 miles 
from N.N.E. to S. S. W. There are seven isles, the names of which, from North to South, 
are. Duck's Isle, Hog, Smutty No.se, Cedar, btar, Londoner's, and White, Islands. On 



* The summit of Mount Washington, the highest of the White Hills, in Coos County, New Hamp- 
shire, has been lately given as 6234 feet in height; and the inferior peaks as varying from 5238 to 
4356 feet.. 

the 
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the south point of the last is the lighthouse,^ the light of which is elevated 90 feet above 
the level of the sea ; the lantern contains 15 patent lamps^ with reflectors, on a revolving 
triangle, which will make one Complete revolution in three minutes and a half; exhibit- 
iog on one side a bright red lights on another side a blue, and, on the other side, the 
natural colour of the light. 

Each light may be distinctly seen, for about 50 seconds, at the distance of nine miles; 
the light will be wholly eclipsed, for about 10 seconds, between each colour; within that 
distance the light will not entirely disappear in clear weather ; but, taking the medium, 
the greatest power of light will be to the least as 40 to 1. The bright, or natural, light 
will be first discovered in clear weather, at the distance of about seven leagues ; and, on 
approaching, the red and blue in succession. The bright light may be seen two or three 
miles farther than the red, and the red about the same distance farther than the blue. 

A bell of 800 lb. weight is suspended in the tower of the lighthouse, which will be 

- kept toUing by machinery at the rate of about ten strokes in a minute, by night and day,' 

whenever, from fog, or any other cause, the light or lighthouse cannot be seen at least 

four miles distant : at which distance, it is calculated, the bell may be heard in moderate 

weather. 

White Island is a small rocky spot, hold-to, and clear on the S.E. only, near which 
is a> depth of 20 fathoms. 

Londoner's Island lies nearly half a mile to the northward of White Island ; it is 
less than a quarter of a mile in extent ; high at each end ; but at high tides the middle 
b sometimes covered. This isle is nearly surrounded with rocks, some of which are 
always above water. 

^ Stab Island, distinguished by a conspicuous meeting-house, near the centre of it,, 
lies about one-third of a mile to the eastward of the Londoner, and is a quarter of a mile 
in length from N.W. to S.E. The north end is covered with buildings. The meeting- 
house stands on an eminence, a little to the northward of the middle of the islan4» 
fronting the west : the roof of this building is only 12 feet high ; but thence to the top 
of the steeple, which stands on the middle of it, is 30 feet more ; and the whole height 
from the surface of the water, is about 65 feet. Being painted white, it may be seen 
from a distance of 8 or 9 leagues. It bears from Thatcher's Island Lights, Cape Anne, 
(hereafter noticed,) N. i E. distant 7 leagues ; from Newbury Port Lighthouse, N.E. J E. 
distant 4) leagues ; from Portsmouth Lighthouse, S.S.E- i £. 7i miles ; from the 
western Jgamenticus Hill, S. | E. ; from Boon Island Lighthouse, S. W. i S. 3§ leagues ; 
and from Boon Island Ledge, which lies one league E.S.E. from Boon Island, S.VY. by W. 
3} leagues. Off the south end of this island, at about three-quarters of a mile S.S.E.. 
I £., lies a rock, called Anderson's Rock, which is uncovered at half-tide, and should,, 
therefore, have a good berth when passing. There is also a rock, between this island 
and Londoner's Island, bearing from the Meeting-house N.W. by W. ^ W. distant one* 
third of a mile. ' 

Cbdar Isle is an islet which lies to the eastward of Star Island, at the distance of » 
cable's length. Half a mile from the S.E. end of this isle is a reef, uncovered at half- 
tide, which bears E.S.E. ^ E. from the Meeting-house on Star Island. 

Smvttt Nt>SE Island is nearly a mile in length from east to- west, and half a cable's 
length broad. It may be known by a ifrindmill on its north side. At the west end is a 
harbour, called Haley's Cove, where fifteen or twenty small vessels may lie safely in all 
winds. There are several buildings near this place. Between the island and Hog Island,^ 
which lies to the northward, there is sufficient depth of water for any vessel, by keeping 
nearly in mid-channel ; but there are reefs on each side. The east end of Smutty Nose 
Island bears from the Meeting-house E.N.E. nearly half a mile. 

Duck Island is the northernmost of the Isles of Shoals. It is low and rocky. Some- 
parts are covered at high water, with rocks projecting in every direction, and to the 
distance of half a mile. It is the most dangerous of the Isles of Shoals, and must be 
cautiously avbided. Its west end bears from the Meeting-house nearly N. by E. } E. a 
mile and three-quarters distant. 

InsaUmg from the S,W. for Pobts mouth, having made the Lighthouses of Cape 
Anne, in latitude 42° 37', and being to the eastward of the Salvages, which lie to the 
northward of that cape, bring the Salvages to bear S. by B. and steer N. by W. or 
N. i\V., oh which course you will make the Isles of Shoals, and may thence take a new. 

departure. 
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depattare. Bring tfie Lighthouse on White lile S.S.R., and Hieo rnnRN.W. ; bat 
should the uriiid come to the northwrard, and 3F011 are obliged to torn into Portsmoiitb, 
take care to avoid the Chtn-boai Reef, and stand to the westward no farther than to brinfe: 
Portsmouth Dght to bear N. by W., until yen arrive vrithin Odiomef* PokU, on the west 
side of the entrance ; and, when standing to the eastward, you should tack so soon as the 
. lighthouse bears N.N.W. until you get within Wood Island^ on the East side. Be 
cautious of approaching Odiornes' Point whea coming in from the south-westward, she 
sunken rocks lie off it to more than half a mile* which do not appear with off-shore winds. 
In standing to the eustward, be likewise cautious of KiH*4 Rocht and the fFhaie*s Back^ 
which lie to the southward, within thre«-c|uarters of a mile from Wood Island, and are 
covered at htilf-tide. 

At the Entrance of the Harbour the Tide tfowv, on foil and change days, at XI( h. 
Springs rise from 10 to 12 feet ; neapt 6 to 7 feet. 

JVBWBVHT PO&Tf 4U)>— The Bntrtnee of Newbury Port, or Newbury 
Harbour, is 6 leagues S.S. W. from that of Portsmouth, In-latitude 42° 48'. The entrance 
is distinguished by two lighthouses on the south side, which hf^vefiSfed lights, at 97 feet 
above the level of the sea, and stand on the north end of the narrow isle called Phtm 
hland,* tX one-third of a mile from each other. If advancing toward this [)laee from 

■ Cape 

* Plum hkmd is utuated between the ifioutli of Merrimack JUver^ on the north, and Ipswich Bay, 
on the south, and b separated from the main land by a narrow sound. Its length is about 8§ mile«, 
and it» width, from the sea to the main, not more than 600 paces. On the north end of the island 
are two lighthouses, which are constantly lighted at night, and so constructed as to be ea^ly 
moved ; a circumstance requisite from the frequent lifting of the bar at the mouth of Newbury 
Port Harbour. Thb bar has probably been formed by the current of the river, in its progress out, 
meeting the drift of the tea aud opposing winds, and by that means fonning a bank of loose sand, 
which the strength of the tide is insufficient to force out. It extends across from Plum Itkmd, about 
a mile below the lights, to SaUthury Beach, The channel over it is extremely narrow, and termi- 
nated on each side by very dangerous shoals; that on the north, called Ihe North Breaker, and that 
on the south, the South Breaker. The lighthouses are always so situated as to be bfought in a 
range by the mariner coming fjfwer the bar ; and, as by the violence of winds or tides, the bar shifts, 
the lighthouses are shifted to coAlbrm to it By keeping the lights in one, vessels ntay, by day or 
night, come in with safety, and find good anchorage, in 4 or 5 iathoms of water, abreasl^ or between^ 
the two lights. 

That part of the island bounding on the sea, and extending above half its width, consists entirely 
of yellow sand, perfectly smooth on the beach, but, fiirther from the sea, driven by the wind into 
hillocks, or heaps of fantastic forms, and preserved in that shape by the successive growth of grass 
and shrubs. On the b^tck part of the Island, where it is washed by the sound, is an extent of salt- 
marsh, bounding its whole length. The products of Phtm Island are scarcely worthy remark : 
beach-grass is the principal, and is used only for manufacturing brooms. A species of plnm, froqa 
which the island derives its name, grows here in tolerable {d>undance. It is produced on low nmning^ 
shrubs, on. the summit and sides of the sand'hUlocks ; is pleasant to the taste, and, generally in its 
season, is an article for the market. There is likewise the oeach-pea, of which little or no use has 
ever been made ; and, indeed, it is not found in sufficient plenty to become much more than an 
article of curiosity. At the southernmost end of the island there are several houses, with fimulies, 
and a considerable spot of land in good cultivation. To the northward of this there is a grove of 
pine-trees, of U mile in extent 

The Marine Society of Newbury Port erected, some years since, at their own expense, several 
huts, at proper distances, from each other and from the shore, and supplied them with €ve-<works» 
fuel, straw, &c ; but owing to the strong winds driving the sand from their foundations, and the 
inhuman conduct of the j^eoplc who visited the island in summ'er, these huts were in a few years 
totally destroyed. The misfortunes attending this generous and humane attempt, in favour of the 
shipwrecked mariner, deterred the Marine Society, as well as other bodies and indiriduals, from a 
like benevolent attempt, nnill the establishment of the Merrimack Humane Society, in 1803. Con- 
ceiving it absolutely necessary that some relief diould be afforded the unfortunate sufferer en so 
desolate a spot, and in the most inclement season of the year, the society voted to build three huta 
on the island, and have carried their generous resolutions into foil effect The exertions of this 
benevolent institution will be, in fotnre, to preserve these huts in repur, and in perfect supply of 
materials for fire, and other necessaries for the support and preservation of life. Many, no doubt» 
will owe their lives to the humanity of this design, and with grateful feelings contribute themselves 
to the preservation of others. The expense and trouble will be trivial in comparison #ith the noble 
purposes it may answer ; and the hdpe of its answering these purposes will be alone a sufficient re- 
muneration to tile generous projectors. 

From the report of a committee, appointed by the society, we have the foltowing description of the 
huts, ai:d directions to the mariner to find them : 

The house for the keeper of the lights, erected by the United States, is about twenty rods south 
from the lighthouses. 

About 2500 paces, or 1) mile souths from this house and the lights, on the Inside of the island, is 

the 
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Cape Anne, and being at about two miles to tbe northward of the Salvages, befoye men- 
ioned, bring the latter to bear S.E. and steer N.W. 4^ leagues, which will lead to New 
hvrj Bar« 

If you advance no farther westward than for the Kghts on Plum Island to bear S.W., 
no danger is to be apprehended from either of the rocks above mentioned ; but that 
coarse to the bar would lead to the north breaker : you must, therefore, bring the lights 
to bear W. by S., and anchor in II. or 12 fathoms of water, should the tide not permit 
you to sail io. No vessel going in should approach the south breaker neara: than in 
7 fsthoms ; or nearer the north breaker, in coming from the eastward, than Q fathoms. 
Pilots are always ready when the weather will permit them to go out ; but, if they 
cannot get out, you must keep the two lights in a line, and run for them until within a 
cable's length of the eastern light, when you must haul to the westward, and anchor 
between the two lights, in 4 fathoms ;* or you may bring the western lighthouse S.£* 
by S., and run N.W. by N. for Salisbury Point :f but, ^o soon as you make that point. 



the first hut, to which the mariner, in day-light, may be directed by a beacon, about 300 pacei to the 
East, with a hand pointing to the hut.~ 

2900 Faces, or about 1} mile soutli, Irom this is the second hut, with a similar beacon, about 400 
paces S.E., pointing to it. 

1700 Paces, or about one mile, south firom this, is a third, ivith a beacon, bearing East^ 500 paces 
distant 

5000 Paces, or about three miles, south of this, is a house, occupied by Mr. Spiller and family, 
which is about one mile from the south end of the island ; and about West one mile from the south 
end of the island are two other houses, with families. 

These huts, together with the other houses mentioned, form a chain from one extremity of (he 
ishuid to the other. The unfortunate mariner, whose fate may wreck him on this shore, can, by 
noticing the point of compass from which the wind blows at the time of his being wrecked, be 
governed in his course across the island, where he will find himself under the lee of the higher land, 
and protected in some measure from the violence of the tempest. By keeping along the margin of 
die island, where the travelling is good, and before coming quite to the marsh, either north or south, 
he will be certain of meeting with one of these huts or houses, where he may find temporary relief 
Further assistance will be am>rded him immediately after the shipwreck is known. 

Near the south end of the island are some rodu. Those who are compelled, if they can choose 
their place to go on shore, would do well to avoid them, by striking the beach more northeriy. 

It rarely happens that any life is lost on this beach, in attempting to escape from the wreck, when 
the crew remain on board tUl lov^ tide. Unless the vessel is in imminent danger of going to pieces 
immediately, the seamen should never take to their boat. "* 

* A vessel that draws ten feet of water may come in at two-thu-ds flood. They should always 
observe to keep to the windward of the bar, unless the wind should be fair. If the sea is so great as 
to prevent the pilot's getting over, a signal will be made by him, when you nuist run direct for his 
boat, keeping the lights in range, which will carry you safe over. 

In the year 1827 it was stated that, for several months previous, the water had been gradually 
dcepenmg upon the fiar, and that they then had upwards of nine fieet at low tide, and upwards of 
twenty feet at high water, spring-tides ; but frequent changes may be expected, and caution is 
thereK>re requisite. 

f In a course nearly North from the lighthouses on Plum hUmd, and about half a mile distant, 
across the mouth oi Merrimack River, is the southern extremity of Salisbury Beach, called Salisbury 
Point. Froih this point a sand-beach extends on the verge ot the ocean^ without an inlet or inter- 
ruption of any consequence, until it reaches Hampton Piver. This ^ch is connected with the main 
land by a salt-marsh, of considerable extent, intersected by a varietur of small rivulets and creeks, 
which render it impossible for a shipwrecked mariner to reach the inhabited parts of Satisbury, Here, 
too, the hapless seaman is sometimes destined to suffer the'misfortunes of shipwreck, and to reach a 
desolate and inhospitable shore, only to aggravate the horrors of his death. If he can attain the first 
and wished-for object, in evading the jaws of the angry ocean, he yet finds himself a solitary wanderer 
on the coast, without shelter, and without sustenance ; and, in his fruitiess search for them, must in- 
evitably perish. As the N.E. storms are generally most fatal to vessels on this part of the coast, 
Salisbttry Beach is not so often a place of shipwreck as Pktm Island, But, to ^ard agdnst a possi- 
bility of accident, which must sometimes happen to the unskilful or inexperienced navigator, the 
Marine Society erected a hut, similar to those on Plum Island, Here they deposited every thmg 
necessary for the relief of such as might need it, and were at the pains and expense frequentiy to 
inspect it, and renew their generosity by replenishing it : but this has shared the same fate with those* 
on Plum Island; not so much, however, from the insufficiency of its foundation, or the violence of the 
winds, as from the wantonness of individuals and companies, who frequent this spot, in the warm 
season, onparties of pleasure. The Merrimack Humane Society have extended their benevolent 
views to this part of the coast, and have erected a hut about three-quarters of a mile north from 
Black Rocks, so called, and about 150 paces from the sea. shore. This hut will be mdntained in 
commodious repair, and provided with every thing suitable for those who may be so untbrtunate as 
to need its shelter. Others, on the same coast, will be erected as speedily as the funds of the society, 
and the charity of individuals, wiU render it possible, and will be conveniently furnished and provided 
for the same laudable purpose. 

vo"' 
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- jrau mutt haul up N,W., which wiU 0007 you clear of Badget't^ltek Rocks and tlie 
Hump Saudi. 

Across the channel, from the Hump Sands to Black Rock Creek, lie seven or eight 
pers, on which are from 7 to 3} feet allow water : they were sunk in tlie year 1776, and 
still remain. The mark to paai betveen them ii, to hring the beacon at the west end of 
the town orer the south comer of the North Meeting-house. 

The Hump Saadt lie 8.W. from Salishury Point, which renders tbe channel very 
narrow and difficult to strangers. The Badger Ro^k* bear N.W. } N. from the light- 
houses, distant half a mile : they are covered at Vwo-thirds flood, and are to be left on 
tbe starboard hand, when going in. The Black Rockt, which ore nlwajrs dry, tie three- 
quarters of a mile N.W. from the lighthouses ; these, also, must be left on the starboard 
hand. The Haif-tide Roeka bear W., by a. i S. from the Black Rocks, at the distance' 
of 1) mile ; they are uncuvered at half-tide, and have a buoy on them, which is to~be 
left on the larboard side. Besides these there are the North Beckt, which are seen only 
at very low tides, and which bear W. by 8. from the Black Rocks, from which they are 
1 J mile distant} there is a buoy anthem, which is to be left on the starboard hand ; the 
channel lyinic between these and the Half-tide Rocks. When you pass the Black Rocks, 
a W. by S. \ S. course will bring you into the channel-way and good anchorage) and, 
.even in night or dark weather, when you judge yourself at about half a mile from the 
Black Rocks, you may anchor in safety. 

It is always dangerous to run for this port in a gale of euterly wind. 

The rigndUfor vetielt, when in sight, and supposed to be bound for Newbury Port, at 
the tjme wh«n the sea is so great on the bar that pilots oannot get out to their assistance, 
are as follow ; 

When B vessel comes into the bay, and cannot get over the bar at h^h water, owing 
to insufficiency of the tide, a rediguareflag will be hoisted up, with a pendant under it ; 
and, so soon as these signals are seen from the vessel in the hay, she must keep off, and 
try some other port 

When the usual signals for vessel* are kept up, the vessel must lay off and ou, without 
the bar, keeping to wiodward until signals be made for her to come in ; and when it la 
a suitable time to come over the bar, a red iquare_flag will be hoiiled half-mart ; she may 
then come in, keeping the lights in a range or in line. 

When a pendant is hoisted half-mast, the vessel may come in, keeping the lights a 
little open to the northward. 

When a btae bargee is hoisted half-maat, the vessel may come in, keeping the lights a 
little open to the south ward- 
When a vessel is seen in the bay, and does not gat in befi>re night comes on, the fol- 
lowing lights will be made : 

For a veiiel to keep off, and not attempt ito come in over tbe bar, during the night, a 
ted to the top of tbe fiag-staff. 

proper time for a vettel to come in over the bar, during the Q%ht, 
• hoisted, one at the top of the flag-stalT, and the other half-mas? high. 
En lay off and on at the bar until a light is made in tbe eastern light- 
about 8 feet below the lantern. The vessel ^iM then come over the 
>bts in a line ; and, when she gets abreast of ^e upper light, there 

utelt in (tiriren is a white square flag, with a large black ball in the 
-mast high. 

IRBOUR lies about 5 miles N. i E, firom the eiitrance of Newbury 
: the distance of 3 miles N. by E. i E. from the lights on Plum 
^roua rock, having only 3^ feet of water over it; and, at some distance 
Hampton Harbour are several sunken rocks. 

7AM, or SQUAM HARBOUR, in the soulh part of Ipswich Bay, is 
S.E. from Newbury Port. It has a lighthouse which stands on W^- 
itern side of the entrance. It is a wooden building, of au octagonal 
■t high, and about 60 feet above tbe surface of the water at common 
pBinted white, and may be known by its inland situation, and being 
er lighthouse hereabout. Tbe Light is ;£mf. 









Sqoam affords a safe harbour to those who know the bar, and is of great importance ^^''^^ 
to those Who get into Ipswich Bay during an easterly gale. On the bar are 16 or 17 feet 
at high water. 

The bar of this harbour bears from Halbert Point (the N.E. peint of Cape Anne) 
about S.W. by W. 3} miles. In running from Halbert Point, be^autious of Plum Cave • j^ 
Ledge, which shews itself until nearly high water, and ^earsjt^om: Squam light N.N.E. .j^ i,^ 
a little northerly, a bout ft ^ e - eighths o f a mile . Passing this^edge, you leave Hodgkins' 
Cove, which is deep, and a long point of land called Davis's Neck, on your larboard 
hand. When up with this neck, haul S.W. or S.W. by ^. for Squam Bar. In sailing 
into this harbour, bring the light to bear due South, wh^n at the distance of a^iilefrom 
it, and run directly for it, leaving jgarorfgii'j Rock^ whi^ 4i e s j^. - E. by E. jJ B^jmiJhe y j 
lifftit , Jipfnnnn »ti««n n;j|«i.^ii^ ^f H mJI^ fiR ynii|^tl i(» ai Vr i m iic t rmiTiniir~vniii ( miifn' ^^' 
tiitWiUiin fifty yards of the light, then haul up S.S.W. forlhe Bar Rock, leaving the 4(^**j 
lighthouse on the larboard* The bar, which runs nearly N.E.. and S.W., leaves the'V<J^^> 
river about QO fatiioms broad opposite the light on the starboard. In running up, as '*^^*^4 
here directed, you will leave thei^nAj fgr Ro/?A* ( wh ich lie 200 yards S. by W. from the ^ ^^T" 
lighthouse, and dry at low water) on theTarboard hand. When up with the Bar Rocks, 
which lie on the starboard hand, ^nd are dry till nearly high water, steer S. by E. f E. 
until you open the houses, and you may anchor in from 3| to 5 fathoms, clear si^ndy 
bottom : or run your vessel on shore, on the starboard side, should you happen to be 
without anchors and cables. 

When the weather is so boisterous that boats cannot get off, a fiag is hoisted on shore, 
near the lighthouse, so soon as there is a sufficient depth for vessels upon the bar, which 
may then run as above directed. 

The Salvager, before-mentioned, bear from Halbert Point E.S.E. 8} miles distant ; 
and from Cape Anne lighthouses, which stand on Thatcher's Island, N. by E. 3 miles. 
Between them and Cape Anne there is a passage. 



CAPE SABLE of NOVA-SCOTIA, to CAPE COD, 

PLYMOUTH, BOSTON, ^c. 

Fbom Cape Sable to Cape Cod, the course and distance are W. by S. [^fF.S.fP".} 
about 70 leagues : in steering this course, you will pass about 1 2 leagues to the south- 
ward of Cashe*9 Ledge, of which the following is a description, communicated by the 
Master of His Majesty's sloop Beaver. 

CASHE'S LEDGE.— '' I took my departure from Thatcher's Island to the eastward 
of Cape Anne. The island bore North from me, distant 3 miles. From this bearing I 
steered E. } N., with a fair wind, 65 miles, and fell in with the bank where Cashe's 
Ledge is, about 2 leagues to the northwai'd of the shoal, in 60 fathoms of water; the 
toundiugs were a hard black clay. This bank extends from north to south 7 leagues, 
and from east to we^t 8 leagues. In the middle of the bieink is the shoal mentioned : its 
length and breadth are about half a mile. It is rocky, and its soundings very irregular, 
having from 10 to 4 fathoms of water in the length of abbat. You will have 17 fathoms 
of water within a cablets length of it, deepening, as you stand from it, to 90 fathoms. 
As you approach the bank, you sound in from 60 to 35 fathoms, brown sand, with 
black stones and broken shells ; then, in 30 fathoms, it grows rocky. The current on 
the ledge is- exceedingly rapid and unaccountable, if the wind blows strongly, any 
vessel would founder, although she should not strike on it. The situation of the ledge, 
by four days' good observation, is latitude 43^ T, longitude 69° 6'. On the shoalesi 
part are only J 2- feet at low water." 

It has since been said, by Mr. Backhouse, master of His Majesty's ship Argonaut, 
that Cashe's Bank extends North and South 7 leagues; the shoalest part being near the 
centre, extending a quarter of a mile each way. The ledge, he observes, bears from 
Cape Anne, E. ^ N. 24 leagues, the shoalest part being in the latitude above-mentioned, 
"You will have," he. adds, "on this part from 10 to 4 fathoms, very irregular sound- 
ings, all rocky bottom. The current shifts all round the compass every hour, and runs 
at the rate of two miles an hour." 



<^i ^» 



GEORGE'S BANK. — ^The shoal-grounds upon this bank have heretofore been the ob- 
jects of much discussion, without any satisfactory result. Having been imperfectly 

known. 
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knofim, they burr been described emmeoutly, both in charts end boobe. The feUovstefc 
descriftioii is, tlitrefore, partioularly yaluable. It is tbe coj^jr of a Efceport^ relative U3 
the survey of these shoals, made in the United States* schooner Science, and the sloop 
Orbit^ in 1621. This surrey was made» in coroperation with the Orbk, then eaaplcvjred 
at his expense, oq the request of Mr. Edm. Blunt, of New York : and was performed 
jotntiy foy Mr. Felch, U. S. Navy, and Edm. Blunt, junior. 

« There are properly fovr t^oals on George*s Bank; tbe whole of them included be^ 
tween latttude 41° d*' N. and 4l«> 63' 80" ^f., and longitude 67*=* 18' W. and 67** sg* W. 
Between them there are from 15 to 35 fathoms of water. 

« 

*' The largest, and on which is the greatest danger, is the most Southerly and westerly. 
It is somewhat triangular, with a long and rfarrowsplt, making out from the S.K aogrle. 
The S.E. point is in latitude 41*^34', and longitude 67® 40'. The west point is in lati- 
tude 41° 42', and longitude 67^ 59'. The eastern side of this shoal, although somewhat 
irregular, runs nearly S.S.fi. and N.N.W.,* having on it from 3 feet to 9 fathoms at 
common lo^ water. It is composed of a great number of sand-spits, very narrow, so 
that the width of a narrow vessel will make several fathoms difference in the depth of 
water, llie general range of the spits is from S.E. to N.W. As there are no rocks, 
they are consequently liable to change, in some measure, their position and ranges. 
On the eastern edge, even in calm weather, unless it be high or low water, the tides 
run with great rapidity, and form considerable breakers, when setting to the westward. 
This is accounted for, by a knowledge of the fact, that directly on the edge of this shoal 
there is from 12 to 16 fathoms of water, so that the e^^ forms a species of dam, 
stopping the force of the flood-tide^ and orer which the ebb falls. 

" When there was considerable wind, we observed that the breakers were Higher 
within the t^e^ to the westward, than on tiie edge ; and I have no doubt that the water 
there was still shoaler, and that we should hare seen the sand, had it not been for heavy 
sea. The breakers were such, unless it were entirely calm, that it was impossible to gd 
among them with boats i nor was it considered safe to attempt it with the vessels. For 
besides the danger of striking on the hard sand-spits, the vessels would have been liable 
to have been filled by the breakers^ Even on the eastern edge, and at nearly slack water, 
the vessels were at times nearly covered with them. It was not thought necessary to 
attenipt it, as the object of the survey, to ascertain if there was danger on the shoals, 
and the situations and extent of them, conld be accomplished wi^out the risk. 

^'Had not the sea been very smooth, and at higli water, we should notbave been able 
to have gotten on where we found 3 feet, reducing it to low water. The prevailing wind 
was to the eastward; and I have no doubt but that this place would have been bare, with 
any CQBtitroanee of an off-shore wind.*!* 

^*I think there are no rocks abotft the shoals. We had one cast on the S.W. side, 
xvhich indicated rocky bottom, in 15 fathoms; but I believe It to have been some sharp 
stone that the lead struck on, although I have marked it according to the appesranee on 
the Chart. 

« The centre of the northern shoal is in latitude 41^ 53' 30" and longitude 67'^ 43', 
It extends east and. west about four miles. The shoalest part having 6 fathoms, is very 
narrow and composed of hard sand. But there is not more than 12 fathoms of water for 
three mil^s south of the above latitude. On the north side, at two cables' length from 
the shoal, the sloop dropped into 33 fathoms. The breakers on this shoal are very heavy, 
and when there should be a sufficient sea to endanger a vessel, they might be seen some 
mile&, and beai*d at a very considerable distance i and, as the shoalest part is not more 
than a cable's length inside, and no danger near it^ a vessel might avoid it. 

<'To the eastward of the last-mentione|d shoal, in latitude 41^ 51', and loofptude 67^ 
26', is another soull shoal, trith 8 fathoms of water, having, however, considesable 



• This is the Malabar Shoal of the old Charts. 

f In some remarks which he ha« made on the << Shoal Ground of St George's Bank, Mr. Lock- 
wood says, The pilot of. the Bulwark declared, in the presence of Captain Milne, myself, and others, 
that he nad landed on the shoal part of George^'s Bank, and that he believed it dried for at least six 
miles, ^d was composed of fine sand. i^Iany of the Cape Cod fishermen assert that they have seen 
the gulls. ^tting on it; while others positively insist that the only danger exists in the heavy and 
cross £ea, caused by the current running forcibly over the uneven ground ; but that, upon laige 
patches of sea- weed, the gulls are often seen." 

breakers. 
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trexlers. There are but 17 fttthbmfi for three mUes nortli of it. But very near to the 
east of it, are 31 fatiioni8, and from ^ to 90 fathoms to the south and west. 

"The centre of the East Shoal is in latitude 41° 47', and longitude 67° 19'. It is 
about two miles long from east to west, and has 7 fathoms of water. To the south there 
are but 17 fathoms for two miles. In other directions there are from 20 to SO fathoms. 

" The above-described shoals, I am confident, are all which are on George*s Bank. 
Their positions and sizes may be relied on, as well as the places of the soundings which 
I have laid down in the Chart. They were ascertained by a vast number of celestial 
observations, taken with good and well-adjusted instruments, on board the two vessels, 
and very carefully and faithfully calculated. The rates of the chronometers were found 
by a transit instrument previously to sailing from Boston, and after our return ; and all 
the observations re-calculated for the small variation whicli appeared. 

"At anchor, in different places, and on different 4ays we determined the set and 
strength of the tides, and, as nearly as possible, their rise and fall. The rise of them is 
from one to one and a half fe,thom. They set round the compass every tide, setting 
8.E. nearly at full moon, and running from one to four knots per hour, at a mile's dis- 
tance from the breakers. The mean rate, however, is materially vai*ied by the winds. 

"They set strongest at W.S.W. and E.N.E., and which is, undoubtedly, the strength 
of the flood and ebb. From these causes and variety in the tides, arises a principal 
danger in approaching the shoals. When under weigh about the shoals, in a few hours' 
time, we found ourselves drifted far out of our reckoning ; and to ascertain our situa- 
tions wheu both vessels were under way, we took continued observations for the 
longitude by the chronometers, and at the same time double altitudes foi* the latitudes; 
which latter were calculated by Brosius' new and certain method. By allowing for the 
set of tides, as ascertained at anchor, the observations and reckonings agreed very 
nearly; so that the latitude and longitude of every sounding placed on the Chart may be 
considered as certain. 

" Should any vessel fall in with the shoals, a knowledge of the course and strength of 
the tides would be Of the greatest importance. And they can be calculated for any day 
and houi* by tlie preceding facts^ 

" In going from Cape Cod to the shoals, at five leagues from the light, there are 86 
fathoms, muddy bottom. The water gradually deepens to 133 fathoms, and then gradu- 
ally decreases towards the shoals. In latitude 41^51', and longitude 6'8*^ 11', there are 
90 fathoms. In latitude 41° 50', and longitude 68° 3', there are 49 fathoms, sand and 
gravel, on the western.edge of the bank. The water then shoalens fast. To the north- 
ward of the shoal, in latitude 4l°59', and longitude 67° 52', on the south side of the 
north channel, there are 60 fathoms, soft mud. In latitude 4^2° 12', and longitude 67° 
51', there are 102 fathoms. In latitude 42° 10', and longitude 6?° 18', there is no bot- 
tom at 175 fathoms. To the eastward we did not ascertain the extent of tlie bank. In 
two miles southward of the S.E. point of the shoals, there are 20 to 26 fathoms of water, 
which soundings continue for at least twenty miles to the southward and westward. 

" The bottom on the bank, so far as we ascertained it, is of such a narrow charactei*, 
that it is difficult for a vessel to ascertain her situation by it. We often found a great 
variety of soundings in a very short distance ; such as sands of various colours, and dif- 
ferently mixed, coarse and fine gravel, pebbles of vprious colours, stones, sponge, and 
shells. Of all these, except sand, I saved a number of specimens, with marks to note 
the places from whence they were taken.* 

" Notwithstanding this vAiiety, some general character of the soundings may be use- 
fol. To the westward of the shoals, and at some distance from them, the bottom is 
coarse sand and gravel, of all colours; to the N.W. a mixture of white, black, and 
yellow sand; to the North, black and white sand; to the N.E. chiefly gravel and peb- 
bles j to the East, fine white and yellow sand ; and in latitude 41° 57' North, and lon- 
gitude 66° 40' West, some white moss ; to the S.E. fine white and yellow sand f to the 
South, generally white sand. As tlie shoals are approached, in whatever direction, the 



• "It may be worthy of remark that, at one cast of the lead, on examining the arming, I found 
one-third black sand, one-third white, and onC'^tliird green shells, in as distinct dimensions as they 
could have been drawn." 

I soundings 
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soundings become coarse, and are frequently mixed with shells of different kinds. Near 
the shoal, much of the bottom is pebbles ; and to the east of the largest and dangerous 
shoal, there are stones of the size of hen's eggs, with moss and sponge on some of theoa. 
Near the S.E. point are 13 to QO fathoms : a prevailini^ character of the soundings is 
green shells, and chiefly of the species usually called sea-eggs. If a vessel be far 
enough South to avoid danger, she will have no shells. The quality of the soundings, 
as far as we were able to survey the bank, will be best understood from the Chart, 
where they have been carefully rated. 

'" The time and weather prevented making a complete survey of all parts of the bank. 
And although we ascertained the boundaries of it to the westward and northward, 1 have 
not delineated it on the Chart, being unwilling to borrow any thing from charts which 
disagreed so essentially, and which we found very incorrect in the most material points. 
Of the shoals themselves, 1 do not believe a more perfect survey can be made ; unless, in 
a calm time, the main shoal could be penetrated. This, however, does not seem to be 
an object, as no vessel would be safe in passing over it. 

" The reports that rocks have been seen on the shoals are undoubtedly incorrect. 
Had there been any there, we could not have failed of discovering them. At the west 
part of the bank, in strong tide rips, we saw large quantities of kelp and sea-weed, 
which, at a distance, had the appearance of rocks ; but, on sounding, we found good 
water, and a regular and clear bottom. 

" It will be seen, by the bottom, that the holding ground is not good. But the Vessels 
employed in the survey, by having a long scope of cable, rode out a considerable gale 
of wind, for twenty-two hours, on the east side of the main shoal, and to the windward 
of it. At this time the sea broke very high, in 10 fathoms of water. 

JBoston, Nov, 1, 1821. C. FELCH. 

' Mr. Backhouse says, " The S.E. part of George's Bank lies in latitude 41° North, and 
longitude 66° SO' West from Greenwich. I found it so several tinies, in crossing from 
New York to Halifax. You will have, in a fairway, from 35 to 45 fathoms, fine sandy 
bottom. Should you fall off more to the eastward, you will deepen your water to 60 or 
70 fathoms, coarse sand : a N.E. course thence will lead you in a fairway towards Shel- 
burne lighthouse, on the Nova Scotia coast." 

CAPS COD to PZiTXIIOUTB.~Cape Cod is distinguished by the lighthouses 
described hereafter, and the course from the extremity of the cape to Plymouth Harbour 
is W. i S. distant 6 leagues. This harbour may be known by a round hummock, lying 
on its northern side, called the Gurnet, upon which two lights are established ; and on 
its southern side by a double high land, called the Monument, The Monument side is 
full of shoals and quicksands, which dry in several places ; but, on the Gurnet, or north 
side, there is a fair channel, in which you may ride safely with any wind but an easterly 
one. But, should an easterly wind happen to blow so hard as to force you from your 
anchor, you must run farther up the harbour, and anchor within the sandy island called 
Brown's Island, 

The Directions for Plymouth Habboitr, as given by American pilots, are as 
follow :— 

The harbour of Plymouth is capacious, but shallow ; and is formed by a long and 
narrow neck of land, called SaUhouse Beach, extending southerly from Marshfield, and 
terminating at the Gurnet Head ; and by a smaller beach within, running in an oppo- 
site direction, and connected with the main land near Eel River, about three miles from 
the town. The lighthouses on the Gurnet are about 86 feet above the surface of the 
sea, 15 feet apart, containing ySretf lights, and are so situated, that they cannot be 
brought in a line to the northward, unless to those on shore.* The lights are brilliant, 
and may be seen at 5 leagues off. 

From these lights the high land of the Monument bears S. J W. 3 miles ; Monument 



* But to the southward these lights may be brought in one, and lead clear of Brown's Island or 
Bank. On Salthouse Beach stands one of the huts erected by the Humane Society of Massachu- 
sets, for the reception of shipwrecked mariners. There is a breach in the inner beach, which 
exposes the shipping, even at the wharfs, during an easterly storm. — Am. Coast Pilot, 

Point, 
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^oiQt, S.S.E.'two leagues ; Saquash Head, W. { S. three miles ; the easternmost pait of 
brown's Island or Shoal, which/dries S.S.W. one and one-third of a mile ; and the Gur- 
net llock, E. by S. f S. one-third of a mile ; on this rock are but 3 feet at low water, at 
which time all the soundings here mentioned were taken. 

The Gfumet bears from the Race Point of Cape Cod W. ^ S. about 6 leagues. In 
procf^ing for Plymouth, so soon as you have shut in the sandy hill with the Gurnet 
Head, you will be clear of the Gurnet Rock ; after which you must be cautious of hauling 
close to the head, as there are many sunken rocks at some distance from shore. When 
70U have brought Saquash Head to bear W. by N., you may steer W. by S. ; and, if 
Inond to Plymouth, you must keep that course towards a large red cliff on the main^ 
which is a very good mark for leading clear of Dick^s Flat t you will then steer more 
southerly for Beach Point, or nm up until you are abreast of Saquash Head, giving it a 
distance of one-quarter of a mile. Then steer W. by S. ^ S., which will carry you clear 
of Dick's Flat directly for Beach Point, keeping withtn 15 of 20 yards of the sandy point 
as you edge away to the southward, until you have shut in the lights, where you may 
anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms ; but the channel is very narrow; having nothing but a flat aU 
the way to Plymouth, except this small channel, which runs dose to the neck of land^ 
aod in which you will have 4 or 5 fathoms close to the sandy point. 

Jf bound into the Cow-Yard, steer as above directed, which will lead clear of IMck'k 
Flat and the Muscle Bank ; observing to keep the house on the Gurnet Head just open 
with Saquash Head, until you have opened the high pines with Clark's Islands ; then 
yoa will be clear of the Muscle Bank, and may steer N.W. until you have 3 fathoms at 
low water. 

In turning into Plymouth, you should not stand to the northward into less than 3 fat- 
thorns, as it runs flat a long way off from the Gurnet Head to Saquash ; and off both the 
heads a point of rocks extend to a considerable distance from shore, many of which are 
nearly uncovered at low ebbs. There is shoal water also all the way from Saquash to 
the Muscle Bank ; so that you should not stand into less depth than that above men- 
tioned : and, in standing towa]:ds the sands to the southward, you should tack in 4 fa- 
thoms, as it is steep-to, and you may observe the rips, unless the water be very smooth! 
The shoal extends from abreast of the lights to Beach Point, and the greatest part of it 
is uncovered at low ebbs. 

In coming from the southward of Plymouth Harbour, you must not open the northern 
light to the westward, but keep them in one, bearing N.N.W. J W., which will cany 
yoa into 5 fathoms, by the easternmost part of Brown's Island or Shoal, keeping that 
coarse until you are within half a mile of the Gurnet Head, or near, where you will have 
hut 4 fathoms : Saquash Head will then bear W. by N. a little northerly, and the two 
outermost trees on the head be in one ; when you may steer directly for them, until you 
bring the lighthouse to bear E.N.E., and the house on Saquash N.W., just open with 
the first sandy beach, where you may anchor in Saquash Road, in 4 fathoms, g^od clear 
hottom ; but, if bound to Plymouth, or the Cow-Yard, you must steer as before directed. 

Should you fall in to the southward of Brown's Island or Shoal, between them and the 
Monument land, where, in some places, you will find 20 fathoiQS, you must not attempt 
to run for the lights, until you have brought them on with each other, bearing N.N.VV. 
i W. ; for, if you do, you will run on Brown's tsland or Shoal^ as there is no passage 
e?en for a boat at low water. 

h coming in from the northward, for PlymotUh,- you should not bring the lights niore 
southerly than 8. by W., as thus you will avoid the High Pine Ledge, which lies north 
■ 2| or S miles from the Gurnet Head. The shoalest part of this ledge, which is uncovered 
at low ebbs, lies about IJ mile from the shore, with the hitrh pines in range with Cap- 
tain's Hilt, which will then bear W. by S. It extends N.N.E. and S.S.W. nearly a mile, 
and has 4 or 5 fathoms close to it, which deepens gradually as you run to the eastward 
from it, having 10 to 12 fathoms at the distance of a mile. 

By night, with the lights bearing S. by W., proceed to the south wai'd until they bear 
N.W. or N.W. by W., when you will be clear of the rock, and may steer up W. by S, 
until you have the lights bearing E.N.E., when it will be prudent to anchor until day- 
light. 

The tides flow in Plymouth until nine o'cock, on the full and change. 

Should you make the Qurnet lights in the night, during hard northerly or north-west 
winds, and cannot get into the hai'bour of Plymouth, you may run for that of Cape Cod^ 

the 
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e point at the entrance of which bears from the Gurnet lights fi. }'S. ah6Ut tO Aii 
It t!|J)old-tQ, and» unless it be very dark,. yon may see the sandy hills beforj^you 
onshore. , r^(^JJUi.^h^^^^-*^ 

f CUMMfr"4W^4f^8<MWONi — From about a league, off Cape Cod> y6iwri;< 
to Bo/toB lighthouac is N.W. by W. ^W,, and the distance l ^ lfgu es. The lighth»iis<^ 

( which is 82 feet hig^^ stands on a small island at the northlside of the entrance of^tiK^ 
channel. The Ught, which was fo P MU ' ly fiat ed^ -As now revohing, on the impmi id ^mi^ 
at 82 feet above the lev^ of the sea : it appea r s b ri llia n t 4 0fl c c p mlSf andio ohsuuwi vi 
a O "S f ; e oi i ds ; Jillf i wattfly ; ^ H m ayji o si eeB 9 ur iO l e agu e s - off. — At th e d islg BccrtrfTlirH 
8 \ e» g ^ wt„t\i P i n trt rv t if - o f da g k ne as wil l be Swic a the d m t iti o n of Hght ; Imlf on appwa ahii I 
iByg». thft timft .. oli o bsai iMt y -m^ d ^e r c as o, and -tha( of 1»|^ increase, until yott Bdvjmce^ 
within thrive Ja a gufi ft nf . jtj,jr hfift '. :^hg :iiarig yiB imt,wlnilflr,>disap[KHi'i bat Ihr griiaSfst' 
yanco» of - itgbt will be to tlie"tea8t,as tw cat y »f o ur to e t iie. (Those making tlie Light, aad 
unable to obtain a pilot, may bring it to bear .W.N.W., and run boldly for it, until ^ 
within a eabk's length, then steer W. hy S. until in 5 fathoms, where there is safe 
anchorage. 

When you make the light with a fair wind, bring ijk to bear W. by N. or VV.N.W., : 
then steer for it until you are within two cables' length distance : come no nearer to it, 
but run in until it bears N. by £. 

With adverse weather, and you cannot get a pilot from the lighthouse, af|£r bringing \ 
it to bear N. by E. as above, you may run W. by S. two miles, until 9L.har b&U¥ light on | 
the N.E. end of Long Island, (horo a ftcr n e ticcdr ) bears N.W. by N. Then steer N.W." | 
about one mile, or until the outer lighthouse is hid by George's Island, where you may ' 
anchor in safety, in Ndntofket Road, and in frona 5 to 7 fathoms. 

If the wind be contrary, you may stand to the southward till you bring the outer light i 

to bear W.N.W., and to the northward till it bears W.S.W., until you come within j 

S miles of it ; then you must not stand to the northward any farther than to bring the ■{ 

light to bear W. by N., nor to the southward than till it bears W.N.W. j you may safely j 

. anchor in the bay, if the wind be off the shore. j> ^^ j 

[ From off Cape Anne to Boston lighthous^ your course is 8.W., and the distance j 
I nearly 8 leagues. 1'he lighthouses at Cape Anne stand on Thatcher's Island;^ wheir ,| 
j t hoy boar > S hy.W . fr o m y tf u» they a re o n w ith oaoh mother. To go clear without j 
I Thatcher's Island Ledge, you must keep^ about 3 miles distant from the lighthouse. In j 
I thick weather, a gun will be. fired from the lighthouse,, to answer any signal which may \ 
l^hen be made. J 

yetc ; When you proceed from Cape Cod to Boston Bay, with a flood-tide, you should 
steer about one point to the northward of the course already described, because the 4ood ] 
sets into Barnstaple . Bay. This precaution is the more necessary when the wind is 
northerly. Similar eare is requisite in steering from Boston Bay to. Cape Cod. 

Until you advance to within two leagues of Boston lighthouse, you shoalen your water 
from 35 to IQ fathoms. The soundings are irregular. On the Cape Anne shore the 
bottom is rocky; but, towards Cape Cod, it is of fine sand. 

On the days of the full and change of the moon, it is high water off Boston Lighthouse 
at ten o'clock. It flows off the town till a quarter of an hour past eleven. The spring- 
tides rise 1 6 feet perpendicularly; neap-tides, 12 feet. 

To Sail in during the night, or turn within the Lighthouse Anchorage. — \ 
Coming from sea in the night, bring the lighthouse to bear West, and steer for it,'ob- \ 
serving to incline your course southerly as you approach, in order to give a berth of two 
cables' length to the Lighthouse Island. When you are abreast of the light, shape your 



\ 



* Cafe Cod is low sandy land. Cape Anne is middling high, with many trees on it, and is farther 
to be distinguished by Pigem Hill, which appears like a boat bottom upwards. This hiH is about a 
mile to the south of Halbert Point. 

The entrance of Boston Harbour lies between the Lighthouse Island on the north side, and Point 
Alderton with Nantasket Heights, on the south. Two huts are erected near the lighthouse, widi 
accommodations for shipwrecked seamen ; and a cannon is mounted at the lighthouse, to answer 
signals. 

+ The lahterns of these ligiithouses are one-third of a mile apart, and 90 feet above the sea: the 
lights may be seen 7 or 8 leagues off. 

course 
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til ittearaftom N.N.E. to N.B. Hera, if not acqkudnted irith the har- ] 
w»ch«r tiU daf-lif{ht. Wllh the wind between the 8.W. md N.W. 
mtiy, in great lafetf, tuin up within the Lighthouse anchorage, taking | 
I farther aogthward than to bring the lighthouie lo beai W.S.W., nor I 
■d than N.N. W. 

nCASUBpVlL.— 4!)ff the entrance of the harbaur is a small shoal, 1 
itmit, which Ilea E. bf 8. nearif thrae milrs from the lighthonse, and in 
he harbour, with Taint Aldnton and the north sides of the two islands i 
y in a line, W. } 8., and the 8.W. enda of the two outer iglandt on the ' 
I line, b^ng N.W. J W. 

or I fcft a pd , tide of the entrance, are Hari6ng'»Rocki, aclnstersteep-tn, 
: t^e distance of 9^ miles S.E. from the lighthouse. At low water the 
wa itself about twenty feet Ion); and four feet high. It is surrounded by 
eks, extending about 1 40 fathoms on all sides. The marks for the largest 
int of the Lighthouse Island and western point of Great Brewster Island 
lant Rock, nearly N. by E. a small ship's length open with the S.W. end 
lied the Graves.-^ A vkite buoy is jioit_laid on the N.E. »de of the . 
1 is, on entering, to be left on the laH^atd hand. 
AUerton Skoal extends in a northern direction from the bluff head of Point Alderton, 
m the South side, and about one-third over. There is a red liuoy on the outer port of 
this shoal, which bears froBi the white buoy of the Hording* N.W. by W. J W, one mile 
sod a half. 

The Egg RockM are a clutter, above water, on the north aide, at the distance of half a 
mile E, by N. from the lighthouse j.-» *ii.v*t^ I- 

The Beacon on the S.W. end of the Spit of Great Brewster Island stands at the dis- ? 
tuce of a mile and a quarter W. i S. from the lighthouse. It marks the entrance of -f^ 
the NAHBows^f^hich lie between LotcU's Island on 'the East, and George's Island, with ^ 

QsJIop and Nick's Mate Islands, on the West.,^;- — — . — — ^ 

The Centttrion, a root of elaven feet at low water, lies at nearly half a.mile S. J W. It* 

Srom the beacon, and is left, on entering the Narrows, on the West or Wb&ard side. It -i^ 
Bei with the S.E. points of Great Brewster and outward Brewster Isles in a line, agd \- ■ 
one-third of Nit-k's Mate Island shut in with the east aide of George's Island. | ^ 

From the. S.E, side of George's Island a rocky bank extends to the distance of more tT 
than a quarter of a mile, and has on its extremity a black buoy. The entrance of the X 

Nirrows lies between this buoy and the Beacon Point. j 

On A^icA'c Mate Itland, at the other end of the Narrows, upon the western side, is a p 

tocDD, or monument ; and upon the northern part Long Itland, nearly a mile to the ^~b 
westward of Nick's Mete Island, is a Ughlhoute, Lighted »4th ten pateut lamps, elevated T 

eg B tawur -£ ±ari'-nij fi-pf^ st\th p I'^t't'Tn seven feet in height. 

^-Ti.ma Pmarrrnrts — On coming inward, direct from the East, for Boston Harbour, 
tbe proper parallel, if it can be kept, Ja 43° SO' N. The Cod Bank, already described, 
Iks in 43° 19' 40". If a ship should happen to fall tu the southward of the harbour, 
__;-i Yig taken to avoid the CoAaiset Rockt, which lie at some distance from 



the land, five miles to^theaoulh -east ward /if Point Alderton. Of the < e rfoli i^the ■ 
I jooe, called Miaof* l4^n A'W ^ ^ilS^^C^'\rirV^^T\i , y^^ p!j,mHW»> 

hAfeifJthe course to Boston Harbour is N.W., distance two leagues. In running thus, 
pn iriU pass the while buoy on Harding's Rocks, and may thence haul up to the west^ 
*vd, passing between the Lighthouse Island and tbe red buoy on Alderton Shoal. 

From the middle of the Lighthouse Channel steer W. by N. one mile, to the beacon 
on the Spit, to which you may approach within one quarter of a cable's length, leaving 
It on the Staiboard hand, while the Centiipon Rock and black buoy on the shoal ground 
of George's Island are left on the kSioard. Having thus entered the Narrows, the 
course op to Gallop Island Point is N.W. by N. three-quarters of a mile; and thence, 
ftrongh, by Nick's Mate, N.N.W. half a mile. The beacon on Nick's Mate may be left 
— -^ - ' • ' hand, at the distance of a cable's length. 



lela^toanl 



t Outward Brewster and Green Island. 
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From Nick's Mate, the course for Castle Island, through the nudn channel, is W. by N. 
three miles. In running thus you will first leave a white 9par buoy on the L^wer Middle 
Ground upon the starboard hand, which buoy is a mile below Castle Island.* Ycpx will 
next see a white buoy upon the Castle Rocks, which lies in 2 fathoms, on the IftmSspd. 

When abreast of the castle, steer N. N.W. one quarter of a mile, to clear the Upper 
Middle Ground, which has a black buoy on it, in 2 fathoms, to be left on the larboard 
hand. Should this buoy happen to be taken up, run N. N.W. until the two northernmost 
steeples in Boston are a handspike's length open ; a course then N.W. by W. 8 miles, 
I will bring you up to the town. 

\ BROAD -eOUND; B^ISSQ^.— -Brot^d Sgund is the northern entrance of Boston 

I Harbour, but is not a proper channel for large vessels. Without its entrance are the 
Graves, a cluster of rocks appearing white, and which lie in latitude 49^ SS' 30" : these 
may be left on the larboard hand, at the distance of two cables' length : bring them to 

[ bear S.E., and run on S.W. by W. This course, for four miles, leads up to the light>- 

^house on the north point of Long Island, described above. 

But observe that, between the Graves and Long Island, there are several ledges, parti- 
cularly the Devil's Back, the Barrel, and Aldrie^e Ledge, besides the Ram's Head Bar, 
stretching from the north end of Lovell's Island, and the Faun Bar, stretching from 
Deer Island, on the opposite side. The outer reefs are the Barrel and Devil's Back ; 
near the first is a black buoy with a White vane, which is moored about 7 fathoms N.E^ 
from the rock, in 3| fathoms of water, at about two miles W. by S. from the body of the 
Graves; W.N.W. from the house on Green Island, and with Long Island Head S.W. 
f W. nearly H miles. 

The lighthouse on Long Island Head, noticed on the preceding page, exhibits a 
fixed light at 80 feet above the level of the sea, and is very serviceable in directing 
vessels during the night. 

The DeviVs Back is distinguished by a red buoy, which lies in 4 fathoms, and is to be 
left on the larboard side. On the Ram's Head Bar is a black buoy, in 15 feet of water 
(larboard) : and, on the N.E. point of Faun Bar is a white buoy, which is to be left on 
the starboard side. The last lies in 2\ fathoms, with Long Island Head Light beai'ing 
S.W. Aldridge's Ledge lies nearly in mid-channel between the Ram's Head and the 
N.E. end of Faun Bar ; there is a channel of 3 fathoms on each side. Here you enter 
the main channel to Boston, f 

S AZJSX KASBOURr— The entrance of Salem Harbour is distinguished by two 
lighthouses on Baker's Island, near the middle of the entrance ; these lights are 50 feet 
asunder, one is 15 feet higher than the other, and they bear, when in a line, N.W. J W. 

Baker's Island lies on the soyth side of the principal entrance to Salem Harbour, and 
is 4} miles to the eastward of the town of Salem. The water is deep near the island, 
and there is no convenient landing-place. The north and east sides are high and rocky. 
The bases of the lighthouses are about 45 feet above the level of the sea. The lower 
lighthouse, which is towards the north, is 25 feet high; the upper one 56| feet. The 
high light may be seen from 6j to 7 leagues off. 

If bound into this harbour, and you fall in with Cape Anne, supposing Cape Anne 
lights to bear N.N.W. about 2 miles distant, your course will be W. S.W. about 3 
leagues, then W. by S. 7 or 8 miles, which will bring you in sight ot the lights on 
Baker's Island. * 

But, should you fall in to the southward, when proceeding for the lights, you should, 
so soon as you have made them, bring and keep the northern or lower light open to the 
eastward of the other, and thus run for them : this will carry you to the eastward, and 
clear of the south breaker of Baker's Island, which is very dangerous.^ 



* The American Coast Pilot also says, The Lower Middle Ground, wliich lies on the north side 
of the channel, a little above Spectacle Island, and which is, in part, dry at low water, has on its 
eastern part a red buoy, and on the western part a black buoy, in two fathoms; to be left on the 
starboard hand.— (10/A Edit, p, 166.) 

t It is to be noticed that, during the winter season, the upper buoys of Boston Harbour are 
taken up. 

X On the S.E. part of these breakers is a spar buoy, painted black, and which bears from the 
lighu on the island S.S.E. i £. 2^ miles. 

Should 
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Should the wind be we^terly^ when beating up, you should not stand to the south- 
ward or westward farther than to shut one light in with the other ; otherwise you will 
be in danger of the south breaker, above mentioned ; neither stand to the northward 
farther than to bring the lights W. by S. J S., or you will be in danger of Gale's 
ledge, a ledge which beai*s from the lights N.B. by E. one mile and three-quarters 
£stant. 

The Common or Skip Channel into Salem is between Baker's Island and Misery Isles. 
It is about a mile wide : and you may, so soon as you are up with Baker's Island, pass 
within 100 fathoms of it, and steer W. by N. for the Haste, a broken rock above water, 
which lies near the middle of the channel, with Baker's Island W. by N. 2} miles, and 
at 1} mile from Salem Neck. This course will lead clear to the southward of Hardy^s 
Rocks, a ledge covered at high water, and to the northward of Bowditch*s Ledge.* 

From mid-channel, between Baker's and Misery Islands, you may steer W.N.W. till 
yoii have passed Bowditch's I^dge, or until Cat Islawlf comes open to the westward of 
Eagle Island ; then haul up for the Haste, above mentioned. 

You may anchor safely in 6 fathoms ; but, to proceed farther, pass the Haste at the 
distance of about half a mile on the larboard, and steer S.W. by W., which will carry 
you to the harbour. Observe, however, that a rocky ledge stretches from the N.E. end 
af Winter Island, and that a rock, called ^bbofs Rock, lies abreast of it, to avoid which 
keep a quarter of a mile from shore. This rock has 7 feet over it at low water, and is 
found by bringing Oastle-hill and house into the cove north of Port Pickering, and 
Beverley Meeting-house well in with Juniper Point, the S.E. point of Salem Neck. 

fie cautious, when keeping off-shore, in order to avoid Abbot's Rock, that you do not 
go 80 far as to get on the Jqua-vitce, simken rocks lying E.S.B. nearly half a mile from 
Port Pickering. 

Should you, when coming from the south-eastward, find yourself near the Half-way 
Rock,l you may bring it S.E., and steer N.W. for the Haste, passing near the Satan or 
Black Rock. The latter is above water, steep-to, and bears S.W. by S. Ij mile from 
Baker's Island. It should be left on the larboard hand, and the Brimbles§ and Eagle 
bknd on the starboard. By continuing this course, you leave the Haste on the larboard, 
aod enter the Ship Channel, whence proceed as above directed. Common tides here 
(ise about 12 feet. 



.•—Vessels bound to Marblehead, falling to 
the southward, and running for the lights on Baker's Island, after making them, must 
Iteep the north and lower one open to the eastward of the southern light, and run for 
them, which will carry them to the eastward, and clear of the south breakers off Baker's 
bland, which bear from the lights from S.E. i S. to S.S.E. } E. distant two miles. 

Having made the lights, with a westerly wind, and beating, when within Q\ miles of 
^em, you may not stand to -the southward and westward so far as to shut the northern 
light within the southern one, on account of the south breakers t nor to the northward 
farther than to bring the lights to bear W. S.W. ^ W. on account of Gale's Ledge, which 
bears from the lights N.E. by E. distant 1} mile. 



* Hardtfs Rocks, now distinguished by a beacon, He W. \ N. from Baker's Island lights, distant 
five eighths of a mile. The rocks appear at half-tide. On l^owditch*s Ledge is a black spar-buoy, 
hearing from Baker's Island W. N.W. one mile and a quarter distant. 

f Cat Island is about S.W. by W. a mile and a half from Baker's Island, and a mile from 
Marblehead Neck, ranging nearly between the two. On its N.W. end is a high beach, directly 
opt)osite the point of Marblehead, called Peach's Point. The shore is irregular and rocky. On 
the southern side of the island are three high rocks, two of which are connected with the island 
l>y bars of sand, uncovered at low water : the other stands boldly up between these two, but more 
'southerly. The Marblehead Marine Society has erected on Cat Island Rock a spar 40 feet high, 
to the top of which is attached a cask, of about 130 gallons, and which is a useful mark from sea. 

X The Half-way Rock, about 180 feet in diameter, 40 feet high, and bold-to, lies to the east of 
Marblehead, about 2^ miles from the nearest land, and half way between the lighthouses of 
Boston and Thatcher's Island. On this rock a pyramidal monument or beacon has been erected, 
the stone-work of which is 15 feet high, with a base of 10 feet: above the stone-work is a spindle 
15 feet high, on which is a copper ball, two feet in diameter. 

^ The Brimbles are sqnken r»cks, bare at low water: near them is a spar buoy, painted red, 
which is seen out of w^ater at half-ebb. 

Drawing 
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Drawing fienr the lights, take^are ta avoid the ledj^e, called the IVhakt^i Back, whic^ 
bears from the lights N. by E. distant four-fifths of a mile. 

In going into Marblehead, and being up with the lights, give the north point 
Baker''s Itkmd a berth of one-quarter of a mile, or less. Having the lights in a lim 
you will be up with the point. When the south light is open with the north light, yo^ 
have then passed the point, (leaving Misery hland on your starboard hand, which beai 
from the lights N.W. ) N. four-fifths of a mile). Then steer S.W. by S. or S.S.Wl 
until you bnng the south light to bear N.E. by E. i E., then steer S.W. by W. f W.l 
three miles, for Marblehead Barbour. You will leave Hardy's Rocks, Eagle Islandj 
and Gray*8 Rocks, on the starboard band ^ Pope's Head,- Brimbles, and north point oj 
Cat Island, on the larboard hand. The Brimbles bear from Eagle Island S.S.E. i El 
distant half a mile; and Gray's Rock, from the north point of Cat Island, N. W. by W| 
seven-eighths of a mile. 

Falling in with the south point of Baker's Island, and it blowing hard from the east] 
ward, if you cannot avoid it, you may pass the point by keeping it well on board, saj 
at the distance of from %0 to 50 fathoms from the shore, where you will have from 4 t( 
5 fathoms of water. When up with the S.W. point, steer W«S.W., which willci 
you between the North Gooseberry and Pope's Head, leaving the former on your lar^j 
board hand, and Pope's Head on your starboard hand, between which you will havi 
from ^\ to 5 fathoms of water. So soon as you have passed Pope's Head, haul to th< 
northward, until the south light bears N.E. by E. i E., then steer S.W. by W. \ W. foi 
Marblehead Harbour. 

Vesseh coming from the eaet^fordf and running for Half-way Rock, now distinguishe< 
by its beacon» must not bring the rock to bear to the southward of W.S.W., to avoid th< 
south breaker, which bears from Half-way Rock N.E. J E. distant one mile Being u[ 
with Half-way Rock, and bound into Marblehead, bring the rock to bear E.S.E. } £., 
and steer W.N. W. J W. for Fort Head, distant 3 miles, leaving Cat Island on the star- 
board hand, which beat's from Half-way Rock W.N.W. distant If mile, and Marbleheac 
Rock* on the larboard hand, which bears fiom Half-way Rock W. | N. distant 2 miles 
Black Rock bears from Half-way Rock N.W. by W. distant 1 J mile. Cat Island Rod 
and Point Neck bear East and West of each other, distant about one mile. 

Vessels, being up in Boston Bay, may, by bringing the Boston Light to bear S. S.W., 
run N.N.E. for Marblehead Rock; they are distant from each other about 12 miles.^ 
Half-way Rock and Boston Light bear from each other S.W. and N.E., distant 15 miles. 

Note. — The Whale's Back is covered at high water, and may be seen at quarter-ebb. 
Gale's Rocks are seen only at low spring-tides. I'he south breakers off Baker's Island( 
are always covered. The Brimbles are covered at high water, and ate seen at balf-tide.i 
Black Rock is always out of water, but low. Cat Island Rock, Half-way Rock, Marble-<] 
head Rock, Gray's Rock, and Pbpe's Head, are large, and high above water. Half-, 
way Rock is very bold all round it. Eagle Island is bold only on the south and east ; j 
from the N.E. part of it, quite to Hardy's Rocks, is very shoal water, and no passage| 
for ships. 

■ 

SSVBaXifiT and MAHOKBSTBa.— To enter the harbour of Beverley, 
follow the directions for Salem Harbour, tiifyou bring the Haste ta bear E.S.E., and run 
W. N.W. about 2 miles, and you reach Beverley Bar, which is a spot of sand runnings 
out from the southern or Salem side of the entrance, and has commonly a beacon upon| 
the head of it, above a quarter of a mile from the shore. The bar has very shoal watei 
on the eastern or outward side, near it, but good anchorage within. There is good water^ 
at the head of the bar. Having passed the bar, there is a sandy point from the Beverle] 
or noithern side of the entrance ; and beydnd this point are the Lobster Rocks, which' 
bear from the head of the bar West a little South, and not half a mile distant, and they' 
are above water at half tide. To avoid this point, after having well cleared jhe bar, you, 



* Marblehead Rock bears S.W., about three-quarters of a mile, from the western part of Cati 
Island. It is above water, and may be approached to a short distance without danger. On the> 
rock is a monument, or beacon, painted white at the bottom and black at the top; it is about 8 feet,] 
in the base, and 15 in height. The course and distance from Half-way Rock to Marblehead Fort 
is W. N.W. ^ W. 3 miles, leaving the beacon on Cat Island Rock on the starboard, and the raonu-r 
ment on Marblehead Rock on the larboard, side. The monument bears from the beacon W.S.W. 
I W. seven-eighths of a mile. 

will 
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ivill steer tdwards Rom-honi Rock> which has also eommooly a beacon, and is to be 
seen at half-tide, bearing S.W. by S. from the head of the bar, one>eighth of a mile 
distant. There are several fathoms of water within a vessel's length of Ram^horn Rock. 
Giving this a good berth, you then clear the sandy point, and steer for the Lobster 
Rock beacon, bearing from Ram-horn beacon N.W. by W. distant about one-quarter of 
a mile. Giving this a good berths yon are then opposite to the wharfs, and may anchor 
IB deep wat«r, and in a very safe and excellent harbour. 

To enter Manchester Harbour you must bring the southern light to bear S. } E., and 
mn North one mile, where you may anchor on good bottom. 

N.B. Eastern Point bears from Baker's Island lights E. by N. ^ N. 7i miles distant. . 
Half-way Rock bears from the lights S. 2^ £. 3 miles distant. Hardy's Rocks bear 
from the lights W. | N. distant three-quarters of a mile. 

UOBTHOVSXSS of CilPB AKNE.— There are two lighthouses, already 
noticed, on Thatcher's Island ; an island which contains about thirty acres of land, secured 
by an iron-bound shore, and situate at about a mile to the east of the main land of Cape 
Anne; or, more properly, of Anne's Island. Thatcher's Island affords no harbour, nor is 
there any safe anchorage very near it ; there is, indeed, a passage between it and the 
main, through which smaH vessels may pass, even at low tide; but the water is shoal, 
and the bottom is covered by large stones. 8o soon as the lights are discovered by the 
mariner, he may be certain of his situation : for, being two separate lights, they cannot aj 
be mistaken for the single light of Boston, or of Cape Cod ;|or for the Plymouth lights, 
^ vhich are double, but within a very short distance from each other; because the distance 
betqreen the lights on Thatcher's Island is about one46urth of a mile. The latter can 
be brought to range in one only in a S. by W. and N. by E. direction ; while those of 
Plmn Island, (Newbury Port,) when in a line, bear W. by S. and E. by N. The Ply- 
moath lights cannot appear so arranged from the north until you are on the shore, and 
from the south only when nearly in with the land. The lights of Cape Anne are there- 
fore of great utility to all vessels in their passage in or out; as they at once serve to 
point out the situations of the Salvages and Londoner, and for a point of departure to 
vessels bound coastwise or to sea. The latitude of Thatcher's Island is 42^ 37' ; the 
longitude 70° 33'. 

CAPS AVIIB or GLOCESTER HARBOUR is nearly 5 miles to the eastward of 
Manchester, and 6 miles south-westward from the lighthouses of Cape Anne. The en- 
^Boe is a mile and a half broad, between the East Point and ledge, on one side, and the 
high land called Norman's fFoe, on the other. In advancing to this place, from the 
eastward, you will have Cape Anne lights in one, when bearing N. by E. f E. ; and, 
if tvo miles from them, with that bearing, your course to the harbour will.be nearly 
W. S. W. a league and a half. On falling in with the point give it a berth of about a mile. 

Ton will now see a lighthouse on an islet up the harbour, called Ten Powid Island, 
This lighthouse, showing a fixed light, has its base about 25 feet above the level of the 
sea, and the tower is '20 feet high. With this lighthouse bearing N.N.E. you will be to 
the westward of the ledge extending from the eastern shore, and may steer directly to- 
wards it, which will carry you between the isle and a small ledge of 6 feet, which bears 
from it S.W. i W. about two-thirds of a mile. 

Passing between the island and the ledge, you will find from 13 to 15 feet of water, 
low tides. The ground on the east side of Ten Pound Island is foul, aiid here is no safe 
passage. The south, west, and north sides are bold, and may be approached at low 
water within 50 fathoms. By giving the west end of the island a berth of from 50 to 
70 fathoms, the course for the inner harbour is N.E.— You may anchor at any distance, 
from 100 fathoms to three-quarters of mile from the island, with the light bearing from 
South to S.W. The depths are /), 5,4, and 3, fathoms, at low spring-tides ; the bot- 
tom muddy. The inner harbour is land-locked with all winds. 

In the outer part of the harbour there is safe and good anchorage against a northerly 
or east wind, in 7i to 6^ fathoms, muddy bottom, the lighthouse bearing S.E. by E. In 
the S.E. harbour there is similar anchorage, with the light from N. by E. to N.N.W, ; 
the depths p to 6 fathoms ; distance from the light one-eighth to half a mile. 






Bearings (f several Ledges, Sfcfrom the Lighthouse on Ten Pound Island, 

The Ledge extending from the eastern point bears from the Light S. by W* \ W. about 2 miles, 
and has over it from 6 to 10 feet of water. Its extent is about half a mile. 

j^ A single 
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A nngle rock lies about midway between the eastern point and Norman's Woe, called the Bmtnd 
Bock, and has 12 feet over it at low spring-tides. It bears from the Light S. W. \ S. 

At about 30 fathoms off from Norman's Woe is a large high rock, 20 to 30 fathoms in diameter ; 
and, at about 100 fathoms off this rock, in a southerly direction, is a ledge that has only 7 or 8 feet 
of water on it, at low ebbs. 

At about a quarter of a mile off from Frethwaier Cove lies a ledge of only 8 feet, which bears from 
ihe Light W. \ N. (American Directiontf onditing Mome parHcukars which appear to be erroneout.) 



BOSTON BAY to CAPE COD, &c. 

In the preceding pages have been given the general directions for sailing from Cape | 

Cod to Plymouth, with particular directions for Plymouth ; also those for Boston, Salem, i 

Marblehead, Beverley, Manchester, and Cape Anne : we, therefore, now proceed to the | 
southward, &c. 

SCZTVATBi die. — ^About half-way between the harbours of Boston and Plymouth j 
is the township of Scituatb, having a little harbour with a lighthouse, which exhibits two ; 
lights, one above the other. The upper one is a briUiant Hght, at 50 feet above the sea ; 
the lower, at 14 feet below the upper one, is a blood-red light, and much broader than the 
upper one. These lights were said to have been established more especially for the use 
of foreign vessels, which were formerly apt to fall into the dangerous bay to the north- 
ward, and upon the Cohasset Rocks. The lighthouse is erected on Cedar Point, which 
makes the north chop of the harbour ; the first cliff, so called, making the south chop. ! 
There are four of these cliffs extending towards the north, the southernmost of which is j 
the highest. The harbour is small, having only about 12 feet of water on the bar at ] 
high water, middling tides. 

From the body of the lighthouse, the northerly part of Cedar Point, and a ledge called 
Long Ledge, extend N.N.W. nearly one mile ; so that vessels falling in a little more 
than one mile northward of the light, may bring the light to bear South ; and, by making 
good their course North, they will clear the outer ledges of Cohasset Rocks. Half a 
mile east of the body of the light will clear Cedar Point, Long Ledge, and the First ' 
Cliff Ledge. Ledges extend from all the four cliffs, but none between ; and half a mile 
from shore will clear all, except in frigates and large vessels. 

A S.S.E. coui-se from the body of the light will clear the point called Branches Point; 
consequently, if the light has a proper berth, there can be no danger in steering in that 
direction. 

There is a passage within Cohasset Rocks, used by coasters, which is found by giving . 
the light a berth of half a mile, and running N.W. by N. to the southerly entering rock.. 

At about two miles W. by N. from the light is a meeting-house, and near the N.W. 
side of the harbour is a farm-house, with two large barns at a little to the north. To 
enter the harbour, the mouth of which is about one-third of a mile broad, bring the 
meeting-house or farm-house to bear about W. by N. from the middle of the entrance, 
and run in, on that direction, for the farm-house, until you have passed the bar, which 
is a hard bed of stones and gravel, that does not shift ; and, aft^ passing the bar, and 
coming on sandy bottom, haul up and anchor near the beach, on the south side of the 
harbour. 

. PLYMOUTH HARBOUR.— The directions for this harbour have been already given 
on pages 68, 69- 

CAPS COXI9 dbO«— Cape Cod is the northern pai-t of the peninsula of Barnstaple, 

^ antiently called Namset ; and now commonly that of Cape Cod. On tlie hook of the 

Cape is Province Town, distinguished by its usefril harbour, which has depth of water 

/ ^J'iS^^ *^y ships.. jOn its extremit y^ railed H ft?^ PpHlJLj^ ^ small lighthouse, and there is 

^CWM^ laTfger, called that of the Clay Ponds,^juA^ to tEe S.E. The inhabitants depend, 

^ j*iv«^ chiefly, on the cod-fishery for subsistencef ^ ^* ,^if a ^^ 

The Lighthouse of- the Clay Ponds, in -latitude 42^ S', and longitude 1Q^\, is 
erected on land elevated about 150 feet; which, with the elevation of the lantern, makes 
the whole height nearly 200 feet above high- water mark. The light, which was /or- 
merly revohimg,\% no^ fixed. There is generally a haze over the cape, and the light is 
seldom seen at more than six leagues off. 

V 
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Jf outward hound from diDston lighthouse, and yoa would wish to fall in with Cape 
ICod, the course 19 E.S.B. 13 leagues ; thence 3 leagues to the lighthouse. When up 
I with the lighthouse, and it bears S.W. two leagues, you may thence steer to the S.E. 

If inward bound, and you want to fall in with the back of Cape Cod, bring the light 
|tD bear S.W. two leagues distant ; then steer W.N.W. for Boston lighthouse. 

The LiGHTHocsK on the Race Point of Capb Cod was first lighted on the 5th of 

November, 1816. It is 25 feet above the level of the sea, and 155 feet distant from high- 
iter mark. It is a revolving (or repeating) light, on the same principle as that of 
aton, already noticed ; and is, therefore, rea£ly known from the light on the high 
id, which may now, with propriety, be called the Hioh Light of Cape Cod. The 

jht on Race Point cannot be seen by vessels coming from sea, until it bears S. by W. 

W., when they may run^or it. e^u...^ JU4r 

Race Point is very bol^ and has a number of fish-houses on it. Fram tPi te thw 

'^^ 40 the southward of Race Point, is what b called Herring Cove, where there is 
anchoring half a mile from the shore, (the wind being from East to N.N.E.,) in 
>en in 3, fathoms. 

Vessels coming in from sea, or around Cape Cod, will not make the light on Race 
'oint until it bears S.S.W., the lantern being covered with copper from N.N.E. to 
'.S.E. to prevent its being mistaken for Boston Light. This lighthouse was erected to ^ . 
lide vessels into ProvineetowvJ(Harbour, and to enable those which are caught in ^^^^ 
y%Um Bay, with an f^^^^Y. g^e, to find safe anchorage. 

FeueU bound for ^tiwncwiown Harbour, may run for the light when it bears South, 
any where to the eastward of it, and pass it within half a mile ; th en ste er S.S.E. 
|Dtil the light on the high-land of Cape Cod bears £. by N^T tHen hihTO!: until the ^^.^ 
^ht on the high-land bears E. } S. j then steer N.W. up the harbour, and anchor in x^ 
or 4 fathoms. CtJU^ ^ 

In beating into PMiPiniiffQini Harbour, stand to the eastward into 4 or 3) fathoms, ^ 
bt no farther westward than into 8 fathoms, in order to avoid the spit of Long Point, %r^ 
Ifhich is steep to 9 or 10 fathoms. ^ ^ 

VeueU caught in Boston Bay, in an easterly gale, should endeavour to make Race \ 

Vint light. If you can make the light, run within half a mile of it ; so soon as it bears ^ 

uN.E. haul up E.S.E., or as near that as the wind will permit, and anchor in from 10 to C 

'fathoms of water, where you will find a lee with the wind from N.N.E. to E.S.E» ^ 

bould it shift to N.W., you have Proviucetown Harbour under your lee. Ships of war \ 

konld not bring the light to bear more westerly than N. by W., and steer S. by E., ta 

is Wood End Bar in 10 fathoms. So soon as the light on the high-land of Cape Cod 
^ars E. by N., run N.E. until you get into 8 fathoms, where you may anchor with the 
jigh Light bearing East. 

Upon Long Point, at the entrance of Provincetown Harbour, there is now a Jia^ed 
|arbour-light. From that on Race Point the course to this place is S.S.E. until Long 
?oint bears N.E. by N. This clears Wood End Bars. With the light bearing N.E. by N. 

m may run for it until within one-third of a mile ; pass it at about that distance, then 

ml up N.N.W. and anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

Ships of war should bring the light on Race Point to bear N. by W., and steer S. by E. 
until the Long Point light bears N.E. by N., in order to pass Wood End Bar in 10 fa- 
thoms ; continue this course until Long Point light bears N.E. by N., then steer N.E. ? 
until you are in 8 fathoms of water, when you should anchor ^th the High Light on the j 
high-lands of Cape Cod bearing from E. ^ N. to E. J S. 

At full and change, it is high water off Race Poipt at 10 hours and 45 minutes. On 
leaving Cape Cod, if bound for Boston, you must calculate the tide, as the flood sets 
strongly to the S.W. 

The lighthouse of Cape Anne and the high light of Cape Cod bear from each other 
S.S.E. i E. and N.N.W. i W. distant 13i leagues. 

WSXiZiFUBBT. — On Billingsgate Island, at the entrance of Wellfleet Bay, 4} 
leagues S.E. by S. from Race Point light, there is now d^ fixed light. Close to the beach, 
on the south side of the island, there is good anchorage in 3 or 4 fathoms of water, with the 
wind from N.W. to East. From the light a long shoal extends 3 miles to the westward. 
Bring the light to bear E.N.E. and you may run for it until you are abreast of it, when 

you. 
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you may anchor, as above, in 3 or 4 fattioms, near the beach. Iq rounding the shoal 
approach no nearer than in 3} fathoms. So soon as you deepen to 4 fathoms, haul np 
for the light, and anchor, as above directed. ^^ 

BARNSTJlPXiB.— The entrance of the port of Barnstaple bears S. by W., 4^^ 
miles, from Race Point light, and S.E. | S., 7 leagues from the Plymouth or Gurnet lights. 
A fixed harhmkrAtght is established here. On advancing from the northward, keep into 
5 fathoms of water until the lighthouse bears S.W. \ W., which will bring you up to the 
buoy on the Bar ; haul close round this buoy, leaving it on your stai*board side ; run two 
cables' length S.S.W., then steer S.W. by W. ^ W. a mile and a half, which will bring 
you up with the tongue of Yarmouth Flats, or until the light bears S.W. by S., then 
steer for the light. Be careful to make the above courses good, as the flood sets strongly 
over Yarmouth Flats, and the ebb strong to the northward over the Bar. Continue to 
run for the light until within a cable's length of the beach, and follow the shore round 
the point. There is safe anchorage inside, abreast of the light, against all winds, the 
light bearing from S.W. to N.E., m from 5 to 8} fathoms. There are 7 feet of water on 
the Bar at low water, and the tide flows 10 feet. Vessels drawing 8 feet may, at high 
water, bring the light to bear S.W. \ W., and run directly for it. High water, full and 
change, at Xlh. 



DESCRIPTION of the Eastern Coast of the County of Barnstaple, from 

Race Point, in latitude 42° 5', to Cape Malabar, or Sandy Point o/* Chatham, 

in latitude 41° 33'; pointing oat the Spots onnhich the Trustees of the Humane 

Society have erected Huts, and other Places where shipwrecked Seamen may look 

for shelter. By a Member of the Humane Society,— lS04f. 

Th E curvature of the shoM, on the west side of Provincetown, and south of Race Point, is called 
Herrinjp; Cove, which is 3 miles in length. There is ^^d anchoring ground here ; and vessels may 
ride safely in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, when the wind is from north-east to south-east. 

On Race Point stand about a dozen fishing-huts, containing fire-places and other conveniences. 
Tlie distance from these huts to Provincetown, which lies on Cape Cod Harbour, is 3 miles. The 
passage is over a sandy beach, without grass or any other vegetable growing on it, to the woods, 
through which is a winding road to the town. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for a stranger 
to find his way thither in the dark ; and the woods are so full of ponds and entangling swamps, that 
if the road were missed, destruction would probably be the consequence of attempting to penetrate 
them in the night 

Not far from Race Point commences a rid^, which extends to the head of Stout's Creek. With 
the face to the east, on the left hand of the ndge, is the sandy shore ; on the right is a narrow sandy 
valley ; beyond which is naked sand, reaching to the hills and woods of Provincetown. This ridge 
is well covered with beach-grass, and appears to owe existence to Uiat vegetable. 

Beach-grass, during the spring and summer, grows about 21 feet. If surrounded by naked beadi, 
the storms of autumn and winter heap up the sand on all sides, and causes it to rise nearly to the 
top of the plant. In the ensuing spring the grass sprouts anew ; is again covered with sand in the 
wmter, and thus a hill or ridse continues to ascend, so long as there u a sufficient base to support it, 
or till the circumscribing sand, being also covered with beach-grass, will no longer yield to the force 
of the winds. 

On this ridge, half-way between Race Point and the head of Stout's Creek, the trustees of the 
Humane Society have erected a hut. It stands a mile from Peaked Hill, a land-mark well known 
to seamen, and is about two and a half miles from Race Point. Seamen, cast away on diis part 
of the coast, will find a shelter here; and, in north-east storms, should they strilce to the lee- 
ward of it, and be unable to turn their faces to the windward, by passing on to Race Point, they will 
soon come to the fbhing-huts before mentioned. 

At the head of Stout's Creek, the trustees have built a second hut Stout's Creek is a small 
branch of East Harbour, in Truro. Many years ago there was a body of salt-marsh on it ; and it 
then deserved the name of a creek. But the marsh was long since destroyed; and the creek now 
scarcely exists, appearii^ only like a small depression in the sand, and being entirely dry at half- 
tide. The creek runs from north-west to south-east, and is nearly parallel with the shore on the 
ocean, from which it is at no great distance. Not fiir from it the hills of Provincetown terminate ; 
and, should not the hut be found, by walking round the head of the creek, with the face to the 
west, the hills on the right hand, and keeping close to the shore on the harbour, in less tlian an hour 
the shipwrecked seaman would come to Provincetown. 

The Humane Society, several years ago, erected a hut at the head of Stout's Creek. But it was 
built in an improper manner, having a chimney in it, and was placed on a spotvrhere no beach-grass 

grew. 
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pw. The strong windi blew the sand from its foundation, and the weight of the chimney brought 
U to the ground : so that, in January, 1802, it was entirely demolished. This event took place about 
flx weeks before the Brutus was cast away. If it had remained, it is probable that tlie whole of the 
nofbrtunate crew of that ship would have been saved, as they gained the shore a few rods only from 
tiie spot where the hut had stood. 

The hot now erected stands on a place covered with beach-grass. To prevent any accident 
from happening to it, or to the other hut near Peaked Hill, the trustees have secured the atten- 
tion of several gentlemen in the neighbourhood. Dr. Thaddeus Brown, and Capt. Thomas Smal- 
ley,of Provincetown, have engaged to inspNCCt both huts, to see that thev are su]^plied with straw or 
bay in the autumn, that the doors and windows are kept shut, and tnat repairs are made when 
necessary. The Rev. Mr. Damon, of Truro, has also promised to visit the hut at Stout's Creek 
tviee or thrice a-year ; and the Rev. Mr. Whitman, of Wellfleet, distinguished through the country 
ibrhb activity and benevolence, has undertaken, though remote from the place, the same charge. 

From Che head of Stout's Creek to the termination of the salt-marsh, which lies on both sides, and 
at the head of the East Harbour River, the distance is about three miles and a half. A narrow beach. 
Kparated this river from the ocean. It is not so regular a ridge as that before described, as there 
are on it one or two hills, which the neighbouring inhabitants call islands. It may, without much 
(liiBcalty, be crossed every where, except over these elevations. By these hills, even during the night, 
the beach may be distinguished from those hereafter to be mentioned. It lies from N.W. to S.B., 
and is in most parts covered with beach-grass. The hills have a few shrubs on the declivities next 
the river. At the end of the marsh, the beach subsides a little ; and there is an easy passage into a 
valley, in which are situated two or three dwelling-houses The first on the left hand, or south, is a 
few rods only from tlie ocean. 

The shore, which extends from this valley to Race Point, is unquestionably the part of the coast 
the most exposed to shipwrecks, A N.E. storm, the most violent and fiital to seamen, as it is fre-' 
qaently accompanied with snow, blows directly on the land : a strong current sets along the shore ; 
add to which, tbat ships, during the operation of such a storm, endeavour to work to the northward, 
that they may get into the bay. Should they be unable to weather Race Point, the wind drives 
them on the shore, and a shipwreck is ineritable. Accordingly, the strand is every where covered 
with the fragments of vessels. Huts, therefore, plaeed within a mile of each other, have been thought 
necessary by many judicious persons. To this opinion the trustees are disposed to pay due respect ; 
and her^ifter, if ue funds of the society increase, new huts will be built here* for the relief of die 
uoibrtunate. 

From the valley above mentioned the land rises, and less than a mile from it the High Land 
commences, on the first elevated spot (the Clay Pounds) stands the lighthouse. The shore here 
tarns to the south ; and the High Land extends to the Table-Land of Eastham. This High Land 
approaches the ocean with steep and lofty banks, which it is extremely difficult to climb, especially 
in a storm. In violent tempests, during very high tides, the sea breaks against the foot of them, 
rendering it then unsafe to walk on the strand, which lies between them and the ocean. Should the 
Kaman succeed in his attempt to ascend them, he must forbear to penetrate into the country, as. 
iioases are generally so remote that they would escape his research during the night ; he must pass 
on to die valleys, by which the banks are intersected. These valleys, which the inhabitants call 
Hollows, run at right angles with the shore ; and, in the middle, or lowest part of them, a road 
leads frovn the dwelling-houses to the sea. 

Tlie first of these valleys is Dyer's Hollow, one mile and a half south of the lighthouse. It is a 
wide opening, being two hundred rods broad, from summit to summit. In it stands a dwelling- 
hoQse, at a quarter of a mile from the beach. 

A mile and a half south of Dyer's Hollow is a second valley, called Harding's Hollow. At the 
entrance of this valley the sand has gathered, so that, at present, a little climbing is necessary. 
Passing over several fences, and taking heed not to enter the wood on the right hand, at the distance 
of three-quarters of a mile, a house is to he found. This house stands on the south side of the road; 
and, not far from it, on the south, is Pamet River, which runs from east to west through a body of 
salt-marsh. 

The third valley, a half of a mile south of Harding's Hollow, is Head of Pamet Hollow. It may 
with ease be distinguished from the other hollows mentioned, as it is a wide opening, and leads 
immediately over a beach to the salt-marsh at the head of Pamet River. In the midst of the 
liollow the sand has been reused by a brush fence, carried across it from north to south. This must 
he passed, and the shipwrecked mariner will soon come to a fence which separates what is called 
the road from the marsli. If he turns to the left hand, or south, at the distance of a quarter of a 
noile, he will discover a house. If he turns to the right hand, at the distance of half a mile, he 
wai find the same house which is mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 

The fourth opening, three-quarters of a mile south of Head of Pamet, is Brush Valley. This 
hollow is narrow, and climbing is necessary. Entering it, and inclining to the right, three- quartera 
of a mile, will bring seamen to the house, which is ntuated at the Head of Pamet By proceeding 
straight forward, and passing over rising ground, another house may be discovered, but with more 
difficulty. 

These three hollows, lying near together, serve to designate each other. Either of them may be 
used, but Head of Pamet Hollow is the safest. 

South of Brush Valley, at the distuice of three miles* there is a fifth opening, called Newcorab's 

Hollow 
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Hollow, east of the head of Herring iRiver, in Wellfleet. This valley is a quarter of a mile wide. 
On the north side of it, near the shore, stands a fi«hing-hut« 

Between the last two valleys the bank is very high and steep. From the edge of it« west, there 
is a strip of sand a hundred yards in breadth. Then succeeds low brushwood, a quarter of a mile 
wide ; and almost impassable. After which comes a thick perplexing forest, in which not^ a house 
is to be discovered. Seamen, therefore, though the distance between these two valleys is great, 
must not attempt to enter the wood, as, in a snow-storm, they would undoubtedly perish. This 
place, so formidable in description, will, howeva*, lose somewhat of its terror, when it is observed, 
that no instance of a shipwreck on this part of the coast is recollected by the oldest inhabitants of 
Wellfleet. 

Half of a mile south of Newcomb's Hollow is the sixth valley, called Pearce's Hollow. It is 
a small valley. A house stands at the distance of a little more than a quarter of a mile from the 
beach, W. by S. 

The seventh valley is Cohoon*s Hollow, a half of a mile south of Pearce's Hollow. It is not 
very wide. West from the entrance, several houses may be found at the distance of a nule. This 
hollow lies E. by N. from Wellfleet meeting-house. 

Two miles south of Cohoon's Hollow, the eighth valley, is Snow's Hollow. It is smaller than the 
last. West from the shore, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, is the county road, which 
goes round the head of Blackfish Creek. Passing through this vidley to the fence, which se- 
parates the road from the upland and marsh at the head of the creek, a house will immediately 
be found, by turning to the right hand, or north. There are houses also on the left, but more 
remote. 

The High Land gradually subsides here, and, one mile and a half south, terminates at the 
ninth valley, called Fresh Brook Hollow, in which a house is to be found, a mile from the shore, 
west. 

The tenth, two miles and a half south from Fresh Brook Hollow, is Plum Valley, about three 
hundred yards wide. West is a house, three quarters of a mile distant. 

Between these two valleys is the Table Land. 

After this there is no hollow of importance to Cape Malabar. 

From Fresh Brook Hollow to the conmiencement of Nauset Beach, the bank next the ocean is 
about sixty feet high. There are houses scattered over the plain open country ; but none of them 
are nearer than a mile to the shore. In a storm of wind and rain, tney might be discerned by^ day- 
light ; but, in a snow-storm, which rages here with exces^ve fury, it would be almost impossible to 
discover them either by night or by day. 

Not far from this shore, south, the trustees have erected a third hut, on Nauset Beach. Nauset 
Beach begins in latitude 41 dcg. 51 min., and extends south to latitude 41 deg. 41 min. It is di- 
vided into two parts, by a breach which the ocean has made through it. This breach is the mouth 
of Nauset or Stage Harbour ; and, from the opening, the beach extends north two miles and a 
quarter, till it joins the main land. It is about a furlong wide, and forms Nauset Harbour, which 
is of little value, its entrance being obstructed by a bar. This northern part of the beach may be 
distinguished from tlie southern part by its being of a less regular form. Storms have made fre- 
quent irruptions through the ridge, on which beach-grass grows. On an elevated part of the beach 
stands the hut, about a mile and a half north of the mouth of Nauset Harbour. Eastham meeting- 
house lies from it W.S.W. distance a mile and three-quarters. The meeting-house is without a 
steeple ; but it may be distinguished from the dwelling-houses near it by its situation, which is 
between two small groves of locusts, one on the soutii and one on the north, that on the south being 
three times as long as the other. About a mile and a quarter from the hut, W. by N., appear the 
top and arms of a windmill. The Rev. Mr. Shaw and Elisha Mayo, Esq., of Eastham, have en- 
gaged to inspect this building. 

The southern part of Nauset Beach, most commonly called Chatham Beach, and by a few i>er- 
sons Potanumaqunt Beach, begins at the mouth of Nauset Harbour, and extends eight or nine miles 
south to the mouth of Chatham Harbour. It b about fifty rods wide. A regular well formed rid^, 
which, in the most elevated part of it, is forty feet high, runs the whole length of it; and, veith 
the exception of a few spots, is covered with heach-grass. This beach forms the barrier of 
Chatham Harbour, which, from Strong Island, north, receives the name of Pleasant Bay. A 
mile south of the entrance of Nauset Harbour it joins the main land of Orleans, except in 
very high tides, when the sea flows from the north-eastern arm of Pleasant Bay into the har- 
bour of Nauset, completely insulating the beach. By those who are acquainted with the shallow, 
it may be safely forded at any time ; but strangers must not venture to pass it when covered with 
water, as below the channel is seven feet deep. On this beach, about half way between the 
entrances of Nauset and Chatham Harbours, the trustees have erected a fourth hut. The spot 
selected is a narrow part of the beach. On the west, the water adjoining it is called Bass Hole. 
Salt-marsh is north and south of it next the beach, but it is here interrupted. Orleans meeting- 
house lies from it N.W. The meeting-house is without a steeple, and is not seen; biitb very 
near a windmill placed on the elevated ground, a conspicuous object to seamen coming on the 
coast. It may be necessary to add, that there are three windmills in Orleans, forming a semi- 
circle; that the mill referred to is on the right hand, or N.E. point; and that the mill in the 
middle point of the semi -circle stands on still higher ground. The meeting-house of Chatham is 
situated from it S.W. This meeting-house is also without a steeple, and is concealed by Great 

Hill, 
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HID, a noted hmd-mark. The hill appears with two lummitt, which are a quarter of a mile apart. 
The hut lies east froni Sampson's Island, in Pleasant Bay. Timothy Bascom, Esq., of Orleans, 
Its undertaken to inspect this but. 

L€st seamen should miss this hut, by striking to the leeward of it, the trustees have erected 
another on the same beach. It stands a mile norSi of the mouth of Chatham Harbour, east of the 
meeting-bouse, and opposite the town. 

Another spot on the same beach would be a proper situation for a hut. It is north of the fourth 
hut, and east of the middle of Pochet Island. The highest part of the ridge is near it, south. A 
break in the ridge, over which the sea appears sometimes to have flowed, divides this high part 
from the northern portion of the beach. 

On the beach of Cape Malabar, or the Sandy Point of Chatham, the trustees haye built a sixth 
but This beach stretches from Chatham, ten miles into the sea, towards Nantucket; and is 
from a quarter to three-quarters of a mile in breadth. It is continually gaining south : above 
three Qiiles have been added to it, during the past fifty years. On the east side of the beach is a 
carve in the shore, called Stewart's Bend, where vessels may anchor with safety, in 3 or 4 fathoms 
of water, when the wind blows from North to S.W. North of the Bend there are several bars 
and shoals. A little below the middle of the beach, on the west side, is Wreck Cove, which is 
BSTigable for boats only. The hut stands two hundred yards from the ocean, S.E. from the 
entrance of Wreck Cove, half of a mile. Between the mouth of the cove and hut is Stewart's Knoll, 
aa elevated part of the beach. The distance of the hut from the commencement of the beach is 
ox miles, and, from its termination, four. Great Hill, in Chatham, bears N. by W. distant six 
miles; and the south end of Morris' Island, which is on the west side of the beach, N. by E. 
distant four miles. Richard Sears, Esq., of Chatham, has engaged to visit the two last-mentioned 



Two miles below the sixth hut is a fishing-house, built of thatch, in.the form of a wigwam. 
It stands on the west side of the beach, a quarter of a mile from the ocean. Annually, in September, 
it is renewed, and generally remains in tolerable preservation during the winter. 

Another spot, a few rods from the sea, four miles south from the commencement of the beach, 
and half a mile north of the head of Wreck Cove, would be a proper situation for a hut. A little 
south of this spot, in storms and very high tides, the sea breaks over from the ocean into Wreck 
Cove. 

Cape Malabar Beach may^be distinguished from the two beaches before described, not only by 
its greater breadth, but also by its being of a less regular form. It is not so well covered with 
grass as Chatham Beach. From Stewart's Knoll, south, to the extremity, it is lowest in the 
middle. In. tlus valley, and in other low places, fresh water may be obtained by digging two feet 
into the sand. The same thing is true of Nauset and Chatham beaches. 

The six huts, the situation of which has thus been pointed out, are all one size and shape. 
Each hut stands on piles, is eight feet long, eight feet wide, and seven feet high ; a sliding door 
is on the south, a slioing shutter on the west, and a pole, rising fifteen feet above the top of the 
building, on the east. Within, it is supplied either with straw or hay, and is farther accommodated 
with a bench. 

The whole of the coast, from Cape Cod to Cape Malabar, is sandy, and free from rocks. 
Along the shore, at the distance of lialf a mile, is a bar, which is called the outer bar, because 
there are smaller bars within it, perpetually varying. This outer bar is separated into many 
parts by guzzles, or small channels. It extends to Chatham ; and, as it proceeds southward, 
gradually approaches the shore, and grows more shallow. Its general depth at high water is 
two fathoms, and three fathoms over the guzzles ; and its least distance from the shore is about 
a furlong. Off the mouth of Chatham Harbour there are bars which reach three-quarters of a 
mile; and off the entrance of Nauset Harbour the bars extend half a mile. Large heavy ships 
strike on the outer bar, even at high water, and their fragments only reach the shore. ^ But 
smaller vessels pass over it at full sea ; and when they touch at low water, they beat over it, as 
the tide rises, and soon come to the land. If a vessel is cast away at low water, it ought to be 
left with as much expedition as possible; because the fury of the waves is then checked.^ in some 
Bieasure, by the bar ; and because the vessel is generally broken to pieces with the rising flood. 
But seamen, shipwrecked at full sea, ought to remain on board tul near low water ; for the 
vessel does not then break to pieces ; and, by attempting to reach the land before the^ tide ebbs 
away, they are in great danger of being drowned. On this subject there is one opinion only 
among juoicious mariners. It may be necessary, however, to remind them of a truth, of which 
they have full conviction, but which, amidst the agitation and terror of a storm, they too fire- 
quently forget. 



;, on the south-eastern part of the peninsula of Cape 
Cod, is a convenient station for the fishery, and here about forty vessels are usually em*> 
ployed. It has but 20 feet of water at low tide, and the bar is frequently shifting. The 
vicinity has been remarkable for shipwrecks, as already shown. The apcess has, how- 
ever, been much improved by two lighthouses on the point called Jamet' Head, the 

lanterns 
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lanterns of which are about 40 feet above the sea> and contun fixed lights, which may 
be seen 5 or 6 leagues off, and are very useful to vessels bound to Nantucket, &c. ' 

On the tandy point qf Monamoy, at three leagues to the southward of Chatham lights, 
there is vl fixed harbour light. 



\\ 



SECTION III. 

The FREDONIAN COAST, SiC, from Nantucket to the 
Delaware and Philadelphia, including Long Island j 
Sound. 

HAWTVCKXST and VZKBTAAP SOVKSS-^These sounds comprise 
all the navigation between the Sandy Point of Monamoy or Chatham, on the east, and 
Buzzard^s Bay on the west ; an extent of sixteen leagues. The southern boundaries 
are the islands of Nantucket, Thuckanuck, Muskeget, Chapquidock, and Martha^t Vine' 
yard, which are altogether connected by shoal grounds. The eastern entrance, (3 leagues 
broad,) is impeded by numerous rips and other shoals, as are likewise the centra! 
and western parts ; and the whole presents an aspect of drowned lands, which, there 
can be little doubt, were, at some period, anterior to history, connected with the main.. 

The intricate navigation of the several channels has been greatly facilitated by nu» 
nieroUs lighthouses, &c. On the north side is the fixed light on Simdy Point, already 
described : at eleven miles W.N.W. | W^irom this light |s another, on the eastern side 
of Hyannas Harbour, On the N.E. at* Sandy Point of Nantucket, is a similar fixed 
li&ht, at 70 feet above the level of the sea. On the western side of the entrance to 
Nantucket Harbour are two harbour-lights. At seven miles W.N.W. from the N.E. 
point of Nantucket is a floating light, on the N.E. end of Thuckanuck Shoal ; and, on ^ 
Cape Poge, opposite to the N.E. end of Martha's Vineyard, is a lighthouse, which bears *' 
from the floating light W. ^ N. 11 miles, and exhibits 2k fixed light at 55 feet above the 
level of the sea. 1 

Martha* 9 f^ineyard is now distinguished by three lighthouses, exclusive of that on 
Cape Poge, above-mentioned ; the next, on a pier at the entrance of Edgartown Har- 
hour, is i\ miles W. S.W. from Cape Poge, and another is on the west chop of Hoimeti's 
Hole, near the north point of. the Vineyard. 

GAY HEAD, the western extremity of Martha's Vineyard, is distinguished by a light- 
house, having a revolving Hght, at 1 50 feet high above the sea ; and this constitutes the • 
great mark for the western entrance of the Sound. 

Upon the west end of CtUtUhunk, which is the westernmost of the Elizabeth Uletp 
dividing the Vineyard Sound from Buzzard's Bay, there is bl fixed light. Upon iVi^^^OATl 
the fourth island, from the west, of the same range> is another. The latter stands on 
the west side of an indent, called Tarpaulin Cove : and from it, at the distance of five 
miles to the east, is another^ standing on Nobsque Point, Falmouth, at the end of the 
strait called Wood** Hole, 

Between the west end of Nantucket and the east end of Martha's Vineyard lie the 
broken lands or isles called Thuckanuck, Muskeget, and Chapquidock, surrounded by 
shoals. To the westward of Muskeget is a swash of 2) fathoms, leading to Cc^e Poge, 
the N.E. extremity of Chapquidock; and to the N.N.E. of Thuckanuck is a spit of sand; 
■extending 6 miles in that direction. Upon the extremity of the latter is stationed the 
floating light above- mentioned, lying in 7 fathoms, with the Great Point t«ight of Naa- 
tucket bearing E.S.E. 6 miles ; the light at the entrance of Nantucket Harbour S.S.E. 
8 miles ; and the centre of Thuckanuck Island S. S.W. J W. 7 miles. This light-vessel 
is, therefore, exceedingly useful to vessels in the Sound, both from the eastward and 
westward^ The lighthouse on Cape Poge bears from it nearly W. ) N. 4 leagues, and 
that of Gammon Point, or Hyannas Harbour, N. by W. ^ W. 4 leagues. 

The different lights ion Martha* e Vineyard, excepting that of Gay Head, are fixed 
lights. The lantern of Cape Poge is elevated 55 feet above the sea> as above roes- 
tioned^ and its light can be seen over the Vineyard land. 

NAN- 
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MLII^VCAUbK.«*-TlM Uhktrv <ii UjlirskjetLWi^ sitttMcd between latitnde'41° iV 
and 41®2i\ and betvreen longitade 6g^ 6r attd 70^ 16'; its N.W. side ibrms a fine 
road for ih\p9, which, from the eastward, and under favourable circuitistadees, may be 
resdily attuned ; but a N.W. wind causes a heavy swell. Th^ harbour has a bil^ oV 
safid, on which are only 7) feet of water at ebb-tidis> but within are' 1^ and 14 feet/ 
The island has about 5000 Inhabitants, and tbeir pmsperity has arisen- ehfefly frohi the^ 
whale-fishery, which they prosecute on all the American coatts, and even In the Pacific 
Ooeao.* 

The SHOALS or NANTUCKET, to the south and south-ea^tWard of the island, 
form a great impediment to the navig'ation. These shbals were formerly represented as 
otending from the island to the btitade of 409 S2f. They were thus represented in 
Captain Holland's chart. A chart of Nantucket, &c. subsequently published in Ame- 
rica, exhibited the southern extremity in 40° 4^', and other charCs were afterwards 
altered conformably thereto^ upon th^ presumption of its accuracy. At length,, how- 
erer, it appears from a survey by Captain J. Coleswortby, made in June and July, IS^Sl, 
that tlie southern shoal lies in, or about, the latitude of 41^ 4', and not so far to thd 
'Kwth as exhibited even by Captain Holland. A subsequent examination by seveml 
experienced navigators of Nantucket corroborated the accuracy of the survey. In 
40^ 40^ the depth was found to be 30 fathoms, and in traversing southward of this, 
parallel, not less than that depth could be found. The longitude assigned to the South 
Shoal is 69^ dO'. This part is dangerous ; being composed of hard white sand, over 
which the sea breaks in a tremendous maonW. '.On it, in many parts, are but three 
feet of water. It extends from east to west, ab<>ut<^ mile, and is two cables' length 
Vroad. The sea often breaks over 5 fathoms, both on the east and west. A rip ex* 
tepding from the western end has 7 fathoms over it.f The tides here set on every 
point of the- compass in 19 J hours, but the soulhera tide runs. longest, and with the 
iM>st strength. • 

To the westward of the South Shoal the sea is etear,'and the soundings regular. At 
seven leagues- to the westward of thl^shoal, in 95 6t 30 fathoaofs, blacTc mud, of a smooth 
ahnring nature, maybe found; and the»e soundings indicate the 'Tkuckatiuch Channel, 



^ *' TliesoU of Nantpcket is light and sandy, but in some parts rich land productive. The in- 
habita&U derive the greater part of their subsiAtence from the ocean ; they hold the l«nd in commou, 
and the greater part are of the society of Friends. All the cows, amounting to about 500, feed to* 
{ether in the herd ; all the sheep, 14,000, in one pasture. The men are generally robust enter- 

J rising seamen, extensively engaged In the whale-fishery, and are as skilAil and adventurous as any 
I the world." — Gta^ and Lscft Geography ^ 8fc, 1822. 

The f* Letteri ^rom an jtmeriean farmer " written more than half a century ago, give a very 
vlesaiag and copious description of the peninsula of Cape Cod, with the islands of Nantucket, 
Martha's Vineyard, &c In allusion to Nantucket, the writer says, ** Here I can point out to you 
exertions of the most successful industry ; instances of native sagacity, unassisted by science, the 
happy fruits of » well directed perseverance. When I meet with spots fertilized, grass growing 
where bbhc grew beSaore, grain gathered from fields which had heretofore produced nothing better 
than brambles ; dwellings raised where no buiiding materials were to be found, wei^ acquired by 
the most uncommon means ;— there I pause to dwell on the favourite object of my speculative 
bquiries. 

" I want not to reeord the annals of the island of Nantucket ;— 4ts inhabitants have no annals, for 
they are not a race of warriors. Mv simple wish is, to trace them throughout their progressive 
tteps, from their arrival here to this present hour ; to inquire by what means they nave raised 
themselves, from the most humble, the most insignificant beginnings, to the ease and the wealth 
they now possess; and -to give you some idea of their Customs, religion, manners, policy, and mode 
of living; 

" Would you believe tht^ a sandy spot, of about 23,4M>0 acres, affording neither stones nor timl)er, 
meadows nor arable, can boast of a handsome town, consisting of more than 500 house?, should 
possess above 200 sail of vessels, constantly emplov upwards of 2,000 seamen, feed more tlum 15,000 
theep, 500 cows, 200 horses, and has several citizens wortli iS*20,000 sterling? Yet all these £icts 
tte uocontroverted. 

** This island has nothing deserving of notice but its inhabitants ; here you meet with neither 
andent monuments, spacious faallsj solemn temples, nor elegant dwellings ; not a citadel nor any 
lund of fortification, not even a battery to rend the air with its loud peals on any solemn occasiou. 
As for their rural improvements, they are many, but all of the most simple and useful kind.." 

t This examination of the Nantucket Shoals was made under the direction, and at the expense, 
of i/r. Edm, M. Blunt, of New York. The Chart, corrected according to the starvey of the Shoals, 
exhibits a depth of 9 fathoms on the southern extremity, in Utitude vH^ 57', and loigUi de 69" 58'. 
Two miles farther north are 6 fathoms, and possibly less water. 

1. Near 
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Near the S,B, part qf NaiOucket lekmd is a flhoal called the Pochkk R^, which com- 
menccB at a short distance from the south of the village Siaecemet, and thence extends v 
in a curve to the E.S.E., South, and W.S.W., where it meets the end of another called 
the Old Man, which extends W.S.W. about four miles, and has over it from 9 feet to 3 
fathoms of water. These shoals are divided by several swashes, through which small 
vessels may pass, but they cannot, with safety, be attempted by a stranger. 

Between the Old Man, Tominy Head, and Pochick Rip, there is a very good road- 
stead or anchorage. With Tominy Head bearing N.B. by B. | E , and the southernmost 
land W. by N., there are 6 fathoms, with coarse sand : from this spot towards the Old 
Man are 5, 6, 6}, 7» 8, 9, 10, to 14, fathoms, jed sand, then half-way between the two ; 
from this the water shoalens to 13, 11, 8, 7, &> 4, and 3, fathoms, fine sand with black 
specks. 

Without, or to the esrstward of, the Pochick Rip, is the Base Rip, extending nearly in 
a north and south direction, about 8 miles, and lyins nearly 3 miles without Sancoty 
Head ; on some parts of this rip are only 8 feet at Tow water ; on other parts 8} and 
S fathoms, and it has t>ne swash of 5. 

The ijrreat Rip lies nearly parallel to the former, at the distance of about eight miles 
from Sancoty Head. On the part of this rip, whence Sancoty Head bears W. N. W., are 
only 4 feet of water, and with the village named Squam, West, there are 5, but on other 
parts are 2|, 3, and 4, fathoms. 

Fislmg Rip, which, also^ is nearly parallel with the former, is about 7i leagues from 
Sancoty Head, and has on it from 5 to 7 fathoms of water. Its length is about 1 4 miles. 
Between this and the Great Rip the ground is uneven, and 12, !22, and 15, fathom^ may 
be fonnd. 

About the coaet of Nantucket and the ShoaU, the bottom is generally sandy, and the 
tide very rapid. In moderate weather a vessel had better come to an anchor than be 
driven about. The course of the tides over the shoals is nearly regular. The N*E. tide 
makes flood. A south moon makes full sea in the harbour of Nantucket. A S.S.E. and 
N.N.W. moon makes high water on the shoals : the tide of flood sets N.E. by E., and 
ebb S.W. by W., from 2 to 3 miles in an hour ', the rise and fall is from 5 to 6 feet.* 

KANTVCKST SOtTMD.— At the entrance of this Sound, between the Sandy 
Point of Chatham and the island Nantuchet, are the shoals called the Snowdrifti the 
Pollock Rip, Stone-Horae, Little Round Shoal, and Great Round Shoal, which form the 
eastern passages to Nantucket Hai'bour. The first two form nearly a right-angle with 
the southern extremity of the Sandy Point of Chatham, and thence extend three leagues 
to the E. by S. ; the depths are variable. On the Pollock Rip, with Chatham lights 
bearing N.N.W., there are from 3 to 4 fathoms. In 14 feet of water, with Chatham 
lights bearing N. ^ W. 10 miles, and Monomoy or Sandy Point nearly W. | N. 5 miles, 
is a red buoy, in 14 feet of water. The shoalest water on the rip is said to be 5 feet. 

The Snowdrift is a shoal which surrounds Monomoy Sandy Point, and extends to 
some distance eastward. A white buoy is placed upon it, at the distance of a mile to 
the 8.E. of the point, and bearing from the red buoy on the Pollock Rip nearly W. | S. 
3f miles. 

The StonC'Horee is the shoal next south of Pollock Rip. It is represented as half a 
league in length from east to west, while the channel between it and the western part of 
the Rip, culied Butler'e Hole, is nearly of the 9ame breadth. 

The Uttle Round Shoal is to the south-eastward of the Stone-horse, at the distance of 
half a league. It is distinguished by a white buoy, having a small pole on it. The least 
depth on this shoal is 7 feet. From its buoy Chatham Lights bear N. by W. 4| league^ ; 
a black buoy on the Great Round Shoal S.E. by 8. 2 J miles, and the lighthouse on the 
north end of Nantucket S.W. by W., 3J leagues. 

The Great Round Shoal lies to the S.S.E. of the Little Round Shoal ; it has a black 



^ To tiiose from sea, who make the island Nantucket to the northward, it may be known by two 
towers and four windmills, which stand upon an eminence near each other. Tomine or Tominy 
Head, vulgarly called Tom Never^s Bluff, is the southernmost part of the island, and Sankaii or 
Sancoty Head'is its easternmost, or rather its S.E. point It is on the shore of this part of the island 
that the best fish are taiught ; as sea-bass, tew-tag, or black fish, cod, smelt, perch, shadine, pike, 
&c. In the fishing houses on shore the fishers dwell during the season. 

buoy 
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ktoy upon it, which bears, from the white buoy on the Little Round Shoal 8.E. by 8. 
2} miles, and the lighthouse on the north point of Nantucket W.S.W. 11 miles. The 
shoalest water on this ground is 5 feet. 

The Handkerchief, which lies to the west of Monomoy or Sandy Point, has a white 
buoy on its S.E. point, which bears from Monomoy Point S. S. W. { W. two miles ; 
from Nantucket light, N. by E. 3i leagues : and from the red buoy on Pollock Rip 
W.18.7 miles. « ^ * » ' ' . ^ 

The Poti;^ /2tp extends to the northward and eastward two miles from the Sandy 
Point of Nantucket. Its shoalest water is 8 feet. On its N.E. end is a red buoy, in 
14 feet, from which Sancoty Head bears S. by £. 3 leagues ; Nantucket light S.W. 
by W. Jf W. 2 miles ; Thuckanuck light^vessel West, 7} miles ; and a black buoy, on a 
shoal caUed the Horse-Shoe, N.W. by W. } W. 14 miles. 

1lie Horee Sfioe, above-mentioned, is a shoal, near the middle of the Sound, ^^hich 
takes its name from its figure. It is divided into two parts by a swashway, through 
which vessels from HyannoM, or the northern shore, commonly pass when bound to the 
sottth-westward, leaving the black buoy, above-mentioned, on the starboard side. 

From the buoy last mentioned the entrance of Hyannas Harbour bears N.N.E. distant 
three leagues ; the white buoy on the Handkerchief E. i N. 4^ leagues ; Cape Poge 
lighthouse S.W. by W. 7 miles ; Thuckanuck light-vessel S.W. i 8. 8} miles; and the 
red buoy on the Rip of Nantucket S.E. by E. f E. 14} miles. 

The light-vessel on the N.E. end of Thuckanuck Shoal has been heretofore noticed 
on page 72. This vessel lies nearly on a right line between the lights of Nantucket 
and Cape Poge, at one-third of the way from the former, which bears from it, E.S.E. 
six miles. 



ly the larger island to the westward of Nantucket, 
contains about the same number of inhabitants, who subsist by agriculture and fishing. 
Cattle and sheep are raised here in great numbers ; and rye, com, and oats, are the 
chief produce of the island. Gay Head, the western part of this island, is a peninsula, 
separated from the other part by a large pond. Indications of anttent volcanoes exist 
here, and of those four or five craters are plainly to be seen ; and it is traditionally re- 
ported that, at one time> the whalemen were directed in the night by the natural lights 
seen upon Gay Head. The principal harbours are that called Holmes's Hole, on the 
north side, upon which is seated the town oi^JTidsbury, and that of Edgar-Town, or the 
Old Town, on the eastern jside, west of Chapoquidick Island. 

This island is about i^ leagues in length from east to west. Its greatest extent, 
north and south, is about 8 miles. It is divided into three townships, Edgartown on 
the east, Chilmark on the west, and Tidsbury in the centre. Edgar is the best sea-port 
and the shir^ town, and Oolmesi's Hole, or the harbour of Tiisbury, has water sufficient 
for ships of the line. The latter is much resorted to by vessels requiring a wind for 
proceeding eastward to Boston and other ports.* 

Martha's Vineyard, like Nantucket, is a great nursery of seamen, and supplies with 
pilots the numerous vessels with which this part of Fredonia abounds. Here are to be 
found the most expert pilots for the two Sounds, and the ports in their vicinity. In 
stormy weather they are at sea, on the look-out for vessels, which they board with sin- 
gular dexterity, and hardly ever fiail to bring safe to their intended harbour. . Gay Head, 
the western point, distinguished by the lighthouse already noticed, is also remarkable 
for abounding with a variety of ochres, with which the inhabitants paint their houses ; 
hence the coast appears of different colours, as will be noticed hereafter. 

The Elizabeth Isles, six in number, and famous for their excellent dairies, form the 
natural division between Vineyard Sound and Buzzard's Bay. The principal isles of 
the group are Nashtiwn, or Nashon, Pasqui, Nashaw)na, Pune or Penequese, and 
Cuttahunk. On the S.E. side of Nashon, upon the S.W. side of a cove called Tarpaulin 
Cove, is the lighthousej, vnihjkeed light, already mentioned, in page 72. 



• Hdbnes^s Hole is also a place of retreat for vessels during the winter. It has a post-office, 
vhere a regular mail is made up twice a week for Boston, &c., which is taken in a passage-boat 
to FalmouSi, on Uie north coast, opposite, whence passengers may find a speedy conveyance to 
Boston. 

PILOT- 
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PIIiOTA<jlB.— By the Act for ropulating Cha compensation tb pUott, 1B20» it Is en- 
.acted, thi^t any person wbo shall mthfully and skilfully pilot any vessel through the 
Vineyard Sound, over Nantucket Shoals, to her port of destination in Boston Bay, or 
eastward thereof, shall be entitled to receive the following rates of pilotage.— *From the 
Ist of Noveipber until the 31st day of March, inclusive, for a vessel not drawing more 
than 1 1 feet of water, 3} dollars per foot ; if drawing over 1 1 and not more than 14 feet, 
4 dollars per foot ; if drawing over 14 feet, 4^ dollars per foot: — from the Ist day of 
April until the 3 ist day of October, inclusive, for a vessel not drawing more than 
11 feet, 2 J dollars per foot; if 'drawing over 1 1 feet, and not more thiin 14 feet, 3 dol- 
lars per foot} if drawing over 14 feet, 3 1 dollars per foot: — with an addition of five 
dollars if such person ^hail be landed at any place to the eastward of Cape Anne, and 
liot eastward of Poitsmouth ; or of ten dollars if landed eastward of Portsmouth. 

The provisions of this Act do not extend to any case where an agreement in writing 
shall be made between the master or owner of a vessel and the person who may under- 
take to jB^t as pilot of such vessel, fixing any othcar rate of pilotage lor auoh services: 
i^ut jiothiog in the Act affects any law respecting pilotage previously in force. 

HAirVirGXaV.^SAILING DIRBGTIONS.-.{f 6otfnil/rom the port vfChathtmy 
pr the peninsjtila of Cape Cod, to the harbour of Naivtucket, bring Chatham lights to 
)>ear N.N.W. ; and, by steering S.S.B. SJ leagues, you will cross the Pollock Rip m 
^ and 4 fathoms of water, leaiving the red buoy on that Rip to the westwaod. Here, if 
the weather be clear, you mav see, respectively, the lighthouses on the Sandy Points of 
Monomoy and Nantucket. Bring the latter to bear S.W. i W.'and then, with the lead 
going, steer for it, leaving Uie white Imoy on the Little Round Shoal, on the larboard 
tide. When you have advanced to about three milea from the lighffaouse/steer W. ^ S. 
until you are past the Peimt JRip^ known by its red buoy^ when the lighthouse will bear 
South. Here you will come in sight of the lights which stand on the western side of 
tjie harbour, and toward which you will advance by steering S. by W. | W. 

A VESSEL DIRECTLY ^ftpM SEA, to the eastward, may approach the lighthouse on the 
^.E. point of Nantucket, by proceeding on the parallel of 41? 2b', to the southward of 
the Great RoHn4 Shoal, (tbe black buoy on which will be left on the starboard side,) 
and hauling round the Point Rip as above directed. Due allowance to be made, on ap- 
proaching, ^r the set of the tide, which will be presently described. 

: NANTUCKET HARBOUR The passage into this harbour is between shoals on 

either Siide, which are regularly buoyed ; and there are harbour-lights on the western 
aide, wjhich, when in a line, lead in from the outer buoy. Of these lights, the outer one 
is on Branfs Point, and the upper one on elevated ground at some distance from the 
shore. On entering, bring the south light and the light on Brant Point ia one, until up 
to the outer buoy ; the upper light should then be opened a handspike's length to the 
westward of this range, which wiU lead from the bar or outer buoy to the thoaling of 
water on Brant's Point. 

^ ■ 

If tJ^ upper li^hthouee emmot be eeen, bring the lower light on Brant Point to bear 
S. by E. and not to the southward of that bearing, and ran for it until within about a 
cable's length ; then ruu to the eastward for the end of the point, and pass. it as near as 
you please. 

With orduiary ti^es there are, on the Bar of Nantucket, about 8 feel at low water ; 
neap-titles, 7 or 7i $ and spring- tides, 9 to 9) feet* 

. Sailing feom Nantucket Barb ova.-* In proceeding to sea from Nantucket Har- 
bour, the course from the bar towards tlie N.B. or S«idy Point lighthouse will be nearly 
N.N.E. With the tide setting westward run for the lighthouse, and pass tiie point at 
the distance of about two mUes, leaving the Point Rip on the starbl»ard side. Be 
cautious that a tide setting eastward does not drive you on the Rip. Keep the towir of 
Sberburn or Nantucket open to the westward of the lighthouse on the Sandy Pcant 
until you are three miles ^o the N.NJ& of that point, when you will be ia the fur S^ 
Qhanrwl for proceeding either eastward or westward. An E. by S. course will thence 
carry you to sea to the southward of the Great Bound S^oal, the black buoy ou which 
will be passed at the distance of 4 or 5 miles. 

If, with a light wind and a southerly tide, there should he any risk of being set too 
ilear the Great Rip, which extends off S^ahcuty Head, as noticed in page 74, it will 
be advisable to run E. byN. or E.N.B., having previously doubled the Great Round 
Shoal J whence eastward there is nothing to fear. 

TIDES. 
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' TIDES. — The tides in th« vicinity of «nd about Nantucket have been described as 
foUows:— On the South Shoal of Nantucket . tbe flood, sets to the north about three 
iours; then E.S.E., when the ebb commence^ ajt South and coatinues till low water. 
At Saneoiy Head the flood sets N.E. and the ebb S.W. In the Middle ot, South Ship 
Channel the flood sets N.E. by E. and the ebb S,W. by W. 

On the. south side of the Pollock Rip, in Butler's Hole, the flood sets East and the ebb 
West. From Chatham to Pollock Rip the flood sets S.S.W. and the ebb N.N.E. 

FroBQ Butler's Hole westward to the Horse-shoe the ebb sets W. S.W., then W. by N. 
.to Holmes's Hole. 

At the Pollock Rip, Great Rip, Round Shoals, &c. the vertical rise of the tide is 
6 and 6 feet. It is less on the shoals westward toward Martha's Vineyard, being there 
only 3 to 4 feet. -A S.E. moon makes full sea in the Sound. 

Directions for Sailing from the Eastward to Holmes's Hole.* 

BO&MfiS*S ilOIiS. — Oft proceeding for Holme^e Hole, from the eaetwardf 
you haul around the Foiiit Rip of Naatucket, according to the preceding direction*. 
You may bring the lighthouse to bear E.S.E i E., and then steer W.N. W. f W., taking 
care to make your course good for Holmes's Hole light, a distance of 8 leagues. Upon 
this course, yon will leave on your :larboard side the light-vessel near Thuckanuck Shoal^ 
•Dd the lighthouse on Cape Poge, which must previously be brought to bear W. } S.^ in 
order to clear the rip called the Cross Rip, on the N.E. part of which is a white buoy^ 
in 15 feet of water, from which Cape Poge light bears W. by N. 2f leagues^ Thuckanuck 
Island S. i E. nearly 3 leagues, and a red buoy, on a shoal called Squash Meadow Shoal,f 
W.N.W. J W. 10 miles. The least water on the Cross Rip is 12 feet. 

To SAi£ TOWARDS HoLM£s's HoLB by the NoATH Chan^tel, bring Chatham lights to 
hear N.N. W.9 then steer 8.8.1$. about SJ leaj^ucts, to pass the Pollock Rip, as before 
directed, in 3 or 4 fathoms, whence you steer W. i S. 5 miles, for Butler's H<^e> which 
has 15 fathoms of water. If ere you will see a white buoy to the north, which lies 0|i 
the Snowdrift, marking the 8, S,JV* passage. Next run W.S.W. for the south part of 
the Handkerchief, wtiich has, on its eastern part, a whUe buoy, already noticed. J Cross- 
ing the Handkerchief .on a W.S.W. course^ in 3 or 4 fathoms, run west, about 11 miles, 
for the blach buoy on the Horseshoe, leaving it on the starboard hand; This course 
continued for 4 leagues, will lead to the lighthouse on the west chop of Holmes's Hol6, 
already noticed. On entering the Swash in the Horse-shoe, the lighthouse on the east 
side of Hyannas Harbour wiU bear N.N.E. j Cape Poge light, W.S.W. j and Holmes's 
Hole light. West. 

HVAHIVAS BARBOilAf dbC-^PoiNT Gammon, on the eastern side of 
Hyannas Harbour, is distinguished by a lighthouse of stone, painted white i the light is 
fixed, biilliant, and 70 feet above the sea. 

Vessels from the eastward may pass into the North Channel^ as already directed,*^ and 
thence to the northward of the cluster of rocks, called the Bishop and Clerks, which 
are to be left on the larboard side, not approaching them nearer than in 4 fathoms. 
These rocks form a dangerous ledge 5 the greater part is always dry, and bears S. by E. 
,'^^miles from the lighthouse. When the light bears N. by W., the course in is W.N.W., 
■^ keeping in 4 fathoms till the light bears N.N.E., then steer N.W. orNiW. by N.'y and 
keef^ng ki S fathoms will carry you clear of a dangerous reef, extending from the light- 
hme to a great reck, which is to be left on the starboard side. When abreast of Ahis 
iwk, the ligKl wiirbear S.E; J B. The course will now be N.N.W. to the anchorage^ 
'whj^in one mile of the shore, in 5fathbmfl> soft bottom. No vessid! should approuih 
nearer than three-quarters of a mile from the light, as there are sunken rocks at half « 
faik frgnxt land. 



* Directions f&r sailing in from the westward are given hereafter. 

f Sqtmh Meadow iShoal lies sftout 31 miles W.N. W. from Cape Poge, and to the southward of a 
straight line between Cape Poge and the east chop of Holmes's Hole. The lighthouse on Sohsque 
JPomtf which stands to the westward of Fafanouth, kept open of the ea&t chop, and bearing N*W. 
by W. I W. leads clear of it 

1 Pait of the Handkerchief is dry at low water. 

^ ■ ' ■ The 
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I%e N.W. rock qf the BUkop and Clerki lies between two and three miles W.' 
from Point Gammon lighthouse. It is a large square rock, having over it about three 
feet at low water. At this time it is not unlikely that its situation may be indieated 
by a buoy or beacon. 

At the mouth of Bast River, about 4 miles to the eastward of Point Gammon lights is 
a new beacon, which wiil> of course, be seen by those approaching that shore. 

Vessels bound from Hyatmas to the westward, must run to the southward till the 
light bears £. by N. ; a W. by 8. course will then lead clear of the Souih-ttest Rock, 
which lies 4 miles west from the light, and has several sunken rocks near it. This S.W. 
Rock is dry at low water. At W. | 8. 8 miles from the light, is a dangerous ledge, 
distinguished by a beacon, and called Culler's Ledge, extending 3 miles from the shore. 
About this ledge are 3 fathoms of water, while the ledge is partly dry. In. running the 
W. by S. course, the light bearing £. by N., you will have from 3 to 4 fathoms, and 
sometimes 5, the ground being ridgy. Towards the Horse-shoe, to the southward, are 
4, 5, 6, 7» 10, and, close to the Horse*shoe, 13, fathoms. The northern part of the 
Horse-shoe is dry at low water. On the swash of the Horse-shoe is the black buoy^ 
already noticed, which lies in 16 feet of water, with Nantucket light bearing S.E. by £. 
.41 leagues ; Thuckanuck light-vessel S.E. i 8., 3 leagues ; and Cape Poge lighthouse 
S.W. by W., 2f leagues. 

The Ode hereabout rises about 5 feet : the time of high water, on the full and change, 
is ISh. The stream runs from 9 to 3 miles east and west, as follows : it begins to run 
to the westward at half-flood, and so continues to half-ebb ; then it runs to the eastward 
in the last three hours of ebb, an^ first three of the flood. 

In proceeding towards Holmes's Hole, in the channel between the Horse-shoe and the 
bank to the west, called the Hedge-fence (hereafter described) you may find to the 
northward of the Horse-shoe 10 fathoms of water, at one mile distant from the spots in 
the latter which are dry at low water. The distance hence to Holmes's Hole is 
2i leagues, and the courses vary from S.W. by W. to W.N.W. ) W. Passing a black 
buoy on the east end of the Hedge-fence, upon the starboard side, the latter course, 
W.N.W., will lead along that shoal in the direction of Nobsque lighthouse, until the 
lighthouse on the west chop of Holmes's Hole bears S.W. by W.> when you may haul 
in for the harbour. 

Or, if bofind outward from Vineyard Sound, you may proceed toward Nobsque light- 
house to the distance of half a mile, and thence, with the Elizabeth Isles on board, 
upon a course S.W. by W. } W., observing only the precautions given hereafter to vessels 
entering from the westward. The distance from Nobsque lighthouse to that of Tar- 
paulin Cove, on Nashon, is two leagues ; and from the latter to that of Cuttahunk, at 
the western extremity of the Sound, about 3i leagues. {For description of the lights, 
see page 1^,) 



SOUTH SHOAL of NANTUCKET to Vineyard Sound, Holmes's 

Hole, Edgartown, ^c. 

OAT BSdCkUt the westernmost point of Martha's Vineyard, in latitude 4^0^'Sb|% 
longitude 70^ 5^', is . distinguished by the lighthouse, with revolving lights, already 
noticed, (page T2). The land of this head is high, and of various colours, appearing 
red, yeUow, and white, in streaks : it forms the south side of the entrance into Vineyard 
Sound, the north side of which is formed by the Elizabeth Isles : at the western ex- 
tremity of the latter is the ledge of rocks called the Sow and Figs, which is very dan- 
gerous. 

At nearly two leagues to the southward of Gay Head is an islet called Noman's Land, 
which serves as a beacon to those approaching the western part of Martha's Vineyard. 
There is a passage between it and the latter, but it is impeded by a dangerous ledge of 
rock^, called the Old Man, lying nearly in mid-channel, with Gay Head lighthouse 
N. I W. 4 miles distant. 

From the intersection of latitude 41^0', and longitude 70^ O', which is about two 
leagues to the S.W. of the South Shoal of Nantucket, the bearing and distance to No- 
man's Land are N.W. by W. J W. 13 leagues. From the same spot to the Eastern 

Swash 
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Swofh or Channel qf Martha** Vineyard ]the bearing and distance are N.W. } N. 
8i leagues. A vessel driven by stress of weather towards the latter may pass through 
it by bringing Cape Poge lighthouse to bear N. by W., and steering directly for it^ 
which will lead clear through in 3 or 4 fathoms, leaving Muskeget Isle at about two 
miles on the starboard, and a sandy islet, called Skift'e hie, at half a league on the. 
larboard, side. You then round Cape Poge, and may thence take the harbour of Edgar- 
town or proceed westward as heretofore directed. 

Should a vessel be driven toward Squillnocket Point, (the southernmost point of 
Martha's Vineyard,) she may, with an easterly wind, pass on either side of the Old Man, 
above described, but the safest passage is between the Old Man and the north shore, in 
3} or 4 fathoms, continuing N.N.W., along the beach, up to Gay Head light. With an 
ebb-tide you may anchor in 5 fathoms, the light bearing from N9rth to N.E. Within 
Gay Head, to the eastward, is a fair sandy bay, having from 5 to 10 fathoms^ and in 
which is good anchoring with South and South-easterly winds. 



SOUNO. — The Sow and.Pige, a ledge of rocks, some above and 
some uoder water, bear N.W. by W. 2| leagues from Gay Head, and extend S} miles 
from Cottahunk, the westernmost of the Elizabeth Isles, now distinguuhed by the 
lighthouse noticed in page 7^. The first of the flood sets strongly over them to the 
northward, into Buzzard's Bay, the ground of which is very foul. The course in, along 
the Elizabeth Isles, is E.N.E. in 15, 14, 12, 8, 15, i6, and 17> fathoms of water, giving 
the isles a berth of about three-quarters of a mile, and passing Tarpaulin and Nobsque 
lights, as shown in the preceding page. 

On rwantngfrom the Gay Head Hght into Vineyard Sound, if requisite to make a har- 
bour on the north side, bring Gay Head light t6 bear S. W., and run N.E. 3 leagues, 
which will carry you up to Tarpaulin Cove light, (noticed on page 72,) where you Uiay 
anchor in from 18 to 4 fathoms : in the deeper water is fine sand, with the light bearing 
from W. by N. to S.W. On entering the Sound, with a southerly wind, the south 
channel is, of course, the best. 

On athancing from eea, you may run for Gay Head light, when it bears from N.N.E. 
to B.S.E., giving it a berth of two miles, in order to clear the Devi? 9 Bridge, which 
bears from the light N.W. by N. one mile and a quarter distant. As measuring the 
distance in the night may be uncertain, you must keep the lead going, and if 7 or 8 
fatlioms should be found when the light bears S.E. by E. or S.E., haul up to the north- 
ward until you have gained 10 or 12 fathoms : then, with flood, steer N.E. ; and, with 
ebb, N.E. by E. nearly 3 leagues : E.N.E. will thence be the course of the sound, to the 
northward of the Middle Ground, a bank, on which the shualest water, towards the 
eastward, is two feet.* When the lighthouse on the west chop of Holme9*s Hole is in 
sight, run for it, keeping one mile distant from the shore until you have the east chop 
one cable's length open. With a fiuod-tide, steer directly for it; and, with ebb, keep it 
one point open, till you open a windmill, on the west side of the harbour, about one 
cable's length : now run up in the middle of the river, till you come to 4 or 3 fathoms, 
where you may anchor on good ground. The usual anchoring mark Is the west chop, 
bearing from N. N.W. to N.W. by N. ; but, for those who may remain any time, the 
best anchoring is well up the harbour, close to the shore, mooring S.E. and N.W. in 

4 or 5 fathoms. In this harbour, which is about two miles deep, a vessel is secured from 
every wind, except a northerly one. 

To the north-eaatward of HolmetU Hole is the shoal called the Hedge-fence, on the 
eastern patt of which is a black buoy.f The west end of the Hedge-fence is about 
3 miles N.E. by N. from Holmes's Hole light, and the bank thence extends E.S.E. 

5 miles : it is about half a mile broad, and has 4 feet of water on its shoalest part. 
Between this shoal and Holmes's Hole the depths are from 8 to 1 S fathoms. ObseiTe 
that, if you make the chop in the night, you will be clear of the Middle Ground when 
the light bears S.E. Steer for the ea.st side of the chop till you strike in 4 or 3 fathoms 



• On the east end of the Middle Ground is a black buoy, in 16 feet of water, bearing from Tar- 

Eaulin Cove light East 2^ leagues, with tlie light on the west chop of Holmes's Hole S.E. by ]S. 
alf a mile; and a black buoy on th^ eastern part of the bank, called the Hedge Fence, E. J S. 
2^ leagues. 

-f- The buoy lies in 16 feet, bearing from the west chop, East 6 miles, and from the black buoy 
on the Middle Ground E. \ S. 2 j leagues. 
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on the flat ground near it ; then steer S.B. hy E., observing not to go nearer the U 
than in 3 fathoms. If, in running 8.E. by E., you fall into 6 or 7 fethoms, haul 
S. by W. or S. S.W., and run into 4 or S fathoms, as already directed. 

In thg night, on approaching the Sound, with a strong north-westerly wind, haul to thj 
northward, until you find smooth water under the Elizabeth Islands, where you tnaj 
anchor in from 14 to 10 fathoms. Should the wind be to the southward, it will be b( 
to run down through the south channel, or Vineyard side. When Gay Head bears S.S.] 
the course will be N.B. by E. ^ E. or E.N.E., observing not to approach the land nearej 
than into 7 fathoms, until abreast of Lumberfs Cove, in which is good anchorage wit^ 
southerly and easterly winds. This place may be known by a high sand-bank, call 
Necunkey Cliff, on its eastern ude. In the middle of the cove you may come-to, in froi 
5 to S fathoms, sandy bottom, which is the best ground. The Middle Ground lies ab< 
two miles without the cove, and has, in this part, 12 feet over it. 

If, when oppoiite Necunkey Point, you intend to run for Holmes's Hole, the coursj 
iHll be E. by N., keeping near the land, so as to clear the Middle Ground.* Ydi 
may track the shore by the lead, in from 7 to 4 fiithoras, till you come near the light 
house : but approach no nearer than 3 fathoms, and you may track around the chop, ii 
the same manner as when running down from the north side of the Middle Grount 
There is good anchoring along slwre, in 6 or 4 fathoms, after passing to the eastward 
of Necui|)Eey Point, till you come near the west chop. 

Tarpaijlin Cove, and thence to Holmes's Hole. — ^The direct course from GayHeai 
light to Tarpaulin Cove light is N.B. by N., and the distance S leagues. In the cove y< 
may anchor in from 4 to $| fathoms, and lie safely with the ynoA between N.E. by ' 
and South. It will be best to anchor in 3 fathoms, as in that depth you vnUl be out ol 
the tide, where the ground is good for holding. 

NoBSQVE Lighthouse. — Since the preceding directions were wiitten, the lighthoai 
on Nobsque Point, westward of the town of Falmouth, has tended to facilitate, in 
material degree, the navigation of the Vineyard Sound, both to the eastward and westi 
ward. Its lights, which are fixed, were first exhibited on the lOtb of November, 18f8J 
The lighthouse stands near the eastern extremity of the passage called Woo^e Hde^ 
and its proper line of direction, for vessels entering, along the Elizabeth Isles, 
N.E. by E. ^ E. Having advanced to the east, end of the Middle Ground, by keepii 
Nobsque light open of the east chop of Holmes's Hole, vessels will clear the she 
called the Old Town Plats, &c., and may thence proceed as hereafter directed.f 

The Tide. — The tide hereabout, on the full and change days, flows at 9h. In th( 
channel, between Elizabeth Isles and Martha's Vineyard, the flood, however, ruAS untij 
11 o*clock. 

SHOARTOW . — ^The harbour of Edgartown, which is two leagues to the southi 
eastward of Holmes's Hole, is the best harbour of Martha's Vineyard. It is a port o^ 
entry. The harbour is formed by the eastern part of Martha's Vineyard and the west 
part of the Isle Chapoquidick, therefore to the west of Cape Poge lighthouse, and h 
bounded by shoals on each side. The tide runs in strongly, but there is excellent an« 
chorage. The town is situate on the western side, up the harbour. 

V A pier has been erected at the entrance of the harbour, and a lighthouse pUc 
thereon, which was first lighted on the 15th October, 18S8. 

- VeteeU bound eastward and intending to enter Edgartown Harbour, from the east end] 
of Squash Meadow Shoal, in 3 fathoms of water, should bring the harbour-light to bei 
South, and Cape Poge light S.E. ; then steer S.S.£.» and they will pass the Long Flat 
in 4 fathoms of water, until the harbour-light bears S.W. by S. : then steering: S.S.WJ 



^ Th^ Middle Ground is a narrow shoal ; on its eastern end is the black buoy already notice4J 
which bears East, 6 miles from the west chop of Holmes's Hole. To the N. W., from Necunkey Clii^! 
tliere are 3 and 4 fathoms over it. OpfOMte Lambert's Cove 12 feet, and to the westward of that^ 
3 and 4 fathoms ; it has several swashes. 

f The bearings from the lighthouse, according to the official notice, are, the West Chop ligfathousej 
of Holmes's Hole S.E. } S. 4 miles : East end of the Middl^ Ground S.£. { S. d| miles : West end' 
of the same S.W. by S. 4 miles : Gay Head lighthouse S.W. * W. 15 miles ; Tarpaulin Cove Ughl-Jj 
house W. S.W. 6 mUes : Falmouth Wharf N.E. by E. 3 miles : Sucannuset Point E. J N. 7 nAm:] 
$.W. part of the Hedge-fence E.S.B. 4 miles : Cape Poge lighthouse S.E. | E. 14 miles : East Ghop^ 
of Holmes's Hole S.E. 6 miles. ... - . | 

they I 
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they will have 6 and 6J fathoms of water until the harbour-light bears West. Next 
jteer W. by S, and pass the light at about a cable's length to the right or starboard 
b*nd, which courses will carry them up to the wharfs. 

yessels bound westward, and having to enter Edgartown Harbour, after passing near 
Cape Poge in 4 or 5 fathoms.of water, should bring the harbour-light to bear S.W. by S. 
and steer S, S.W. until the harbour-light bears West; then steer W. by S. and pass the, 
fight at about a cable's length to the starboard or right hand, which courses will carry 
diem up to the wfaaifs. 

If vessels have to anchor in the outer harbour, they will follow the above direction! . 
ofltil the harbour-light bears W. by S. and Cape Poge light bears N.E. J E., when they 
may anchor in 4f or 5 fathoms of water, and very good holding ground. 

Holmes's Hole, eastward, to Nantucket Light ai^d Cape Cod. 

In order to pass over the skoals,, on leaving Holmes's Hole, keep the lighthouse on the 
west chop open to the northward of the east chop, until you have passed Squash Meadow 
Shoal, having a red buoy with a pole, on the N. W. end, which has already been noticed, 
(See page 77-) The shoalest water is 5 feet. The buoy, which lies about 2 J miles from 
tile east chop, must be left on the starboard side, whence the course will be E. by S. in 
10 or 1^ fathoms ; and this course is to be continued until you passed Cape Poge light- 
kouse. With flood-tide you must steer E.S.E. J E., as it sets very strong to the north- 
ward between Cape Poge and Thuckanuck Island. The tide of ebb, likewise, sets to 
the southward, and for this a proper allowance must be made. 

In clear weather you may see Nantucket lighthouse at the distance of 18 miles. 
Bnng it to bear E.S.E. i E., and steer this course, so as to pass it at the distance of a 
league, whence you must bring it to bear west, and steer east, taking care to make this 
course good, which will lead over the shoals in the Ship or South Channel. Here the 
ground will be found very uneven, and the depths from 4 to 8 fathpms. When over 
the shoals you will have from 10 to 14 fathoms, and then may proceed north, towards 
Cape Cod lighthouse, which will be distant about 15 leagues. 

Or, a vessel may proceed outward, thrpugh the channel between the Oreat and Little 
Round Shoals, (^described in pages 74, 75,) leaving the black buoy upon the Great Round 
Shoal upon the starboard hand. In proceeding thus, pass the lighthouse, as already 
directed, and bring it to bear S.W. J W.; then, by making good a N.E. i E. course, 
you will pass between the Great and Little Round Shoals. The latter having a white 
fooy, with a small pole on its south side, is to be left on the larboard hand. This buoy 
is ^ miles N.W. by N. from the black buoy on the Great Round Shoal. Yoii pass 
between the Great and Little Round Shoals, in 2f , 3, 4, and 5, fathoms, until you have 
crossed the Pollock Rip, known by its red buoy, in about 3 or 4 fathoms,* leaving the 
bttoyon the larboard hand. The course, N.E. | E., is to be continued until the water 
deepens to 12 or IS fathoms; whence a northerly course, if requisite, may be taken. 

NBW BEl>FOftX>, ^e^^The best way to New Bedford, even to vessels from 
the westward', is through Quiek*s Hole, a channel between two of Elizabeth's Ishes 
named Nashawina and Basque. These are the second and third of the larger isles from 
the westward. The harbour of New Bedford is on the western side of Buzzard's Bay; 
and Clark's Point, the western point of the entrance, is distinguished by a lighthouse, 
exhibiting 9i fixed light, at 100 feet above the level of the sea. 

The directions are, to bring Gay-Head light to bear S. \ W., and steering N. ^ E. to 
the passage through the islands, named Quick'y Hole, which should be entered ais near 
the middle as possible, or keeping rather to the starboard side, so as to avoid a spSt or 
flat, which extend* from the S.E. point of Nashawina, on the lai'board. Proceeding thus, 
you will have from 5 to 6 fathoms, and should then haul in, keeping the larboard side 
hest on board, and following, in some degree, the bend of the shore. Keep Gay-Head 
light about a ship's length open by the S.E. point of Nashawina, till you are at least 
one mile north of the Hole, and this will" carry you to the eastward of a ledge and rock 
which lie at that distance from it, with only 5 to 12 feet of water on them, with a good 



* See the directions for sailing inward, pages 74, 75. 
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',' chanael to the westward, and 5 fathoms all round. Next steer N. } W. till yoa strtkt 

\ hard bottom in 5 fathoms, on the S.E. corner of the Qreat Ledge, which is on the 

, western side of the channel ; then, N.E. by N. about three-quarters of a mile, till in 

V 5f or 6 fathoms, sucky bottom, when the light on Clark's Point will bear N. by W., 

towards which you advance, and run into the river. 

Off a point called Round HiU Point, at two leaj(ues N.N.W. ) W. from the outlet of 
Quick's Hole, is a cluster of rocks called the DumpUnge, upon which a lighthouse was 
erected in the year 1828. From this lighthouse that on Clark's Point bears N.N.E., 
4 miles distant.. It will, therefore, be seen, on proceeding upon a tUrect course from 
Quick's Hole to New Bedford, at the distance of between two and three miles ; and 
when it bears West, Clark's Point will be about four miles distant.* 

From the Dumpling Ughthoueet Wood's Hole, the passage leading to Nobsque Point, 
bears £. by S. 10| miles distant ; Penequese or Pune Island S. ) W., 5 miles ; Cuttahunk 
lighthouse S. by W. | W., 7i miles ; the Sow and Pigs S.S.W., 8^ miles ; and Mishom 
Point 8.W. i W., two miles.* 

After patting CUtrVe Point light, you will see a small island, called Outer Egg IHand, 
just above water. This is to be left on the starboard side, giving it such a berth as to 
avoid some rocks stretching south-westerly from it, about one-third of a mile, but still 
keeping nearer to it than to the main land, and so as to avoid Bntler^e Flat, which 
extends from the western shore. To , steer clear of the latter, keep the lighthouse a 
ship's length open to the westward 'of the Round Hills. So soon as you open the north 
line of the woods, with the clear land, at about a mile north of the lighthouse, you are 
to the northward of the flat, and may steer direct, either for the hollow or the high 
part of Palmer^ s Uland, in' the river, hauling a little to the eastward as you approach it. 
The passage between this island and Fort Point, on the starboard side, is narrow. A 
flat extends outward, S.W. from the point, which renders it necessary to keep nearest to 
the island'^ as you draw towards the north end of the island, give it a berth of two ships' 
length, as a small flat stretches to the east from its N.E. point. So soon as you have 
passed to a cable's length above the island, the town of New Bedford will open to the 
N.W. when you may run for the most projecting wharf (Rotch*s) ; or, to anchor in the 
deepest water, bring- the lighthouse on Clark's Point in a line witliout Palmer's Island. 

AmZA&D'B BAT.— 5At/i«/rom the westward, if bound for New Bedford, will 
find the eastwai*d the' safest channel, and may proceed as above directed ; but, if circum- 
stances render it more convenient, you may proceed to the northward of the Elizabeth 
Isles, by first giving the Sow and Pig*, at the S.W. end of those isles, a berth of about 
one mile, and run N.E. by N., with the Dumpling lighthouse in this direction, till Pune 
or Penequesfe Island bears S.E. : then steer E.N.E. till Gay-Head light bears South ; 
and thence N. i W. till you strike hard bottom in 6 fathoms, on the S.E. corner of the 
Oreat Ledge ; and so on, as before directed. 

It is to be noticed, that a rock lies off the north end of Pune or Penequese, about one 
mile, which has only 8 feet over it at low water : between this and a ledge cslled 




* We give the preceding hearings and duftances from Captain Holland's unfinished Survey of 
Buzzard's Bayf &c. which he has represented on a scale of more than half an inch to the mile, and 
cannot help expressing our surprise at the extraordinary differences between these and those given 
in the Official Notice of the lighthouse, under the authority of Captain Seth Daggett. The latter 
gives Clark's Point lighthouse, ' 
S. bjr E. } £. 12 miles (not S.S 
Island S. by W. 10 miles (not ^ _^ , 

S. by W. } W. 7i.) ; the Sow and Pigs S. S.W. J W. 14 miles (not S. S. W. SJ miles) ; Mishom Point, 
the same as above, S.W. ) W. two miles. 

Besides the above, the following are also given ; which, it may be presumed, are nearer to the 
truth, though we haive not the means of determining, from want of a good chart : — ^the White Rock 
N. I £.; a buoy .on the Middle Ledge (red) N.N.E. 4 B. 2} miles; a buoy on the North Ledge 
{yellow) N.E. I E. 3 miles ; a buoy on the Great Ledge (white) E. i S. two miles ; buoy on 
Wilket's Ledge (black) S. by E. { B. 2} miles. 

The mere indication of these dangers is, however, useful, more especially as they are buoyed. 
On the centre of the small ledge, called the Middle Ledge, is a red buoy in very shoal water ; ou the 
S.B. part of the North Ledge is a yellow buoy ; on the S.B. part of the Great Ledge is a white buoy, 
in 3 mthoms ; and on the S.W. part of Wilkes* s Ledge is a black buoy, in 2^ fathoms. In sailing up, 
toward New Bedford, all these buoys are to be lefl on the west or larboard side. In the winter they 
are taken up. 
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Wi&e9*9 Ledge, having a black buoy, U an open channel, free from danger ; and the 
Gounes may, therefore, be varied according to circumstancea. 

Those acquainted with Buzzard's Bay commonly use the western channel ; giving the 
Old Cock and Hen and Chicken, on the western side of the entrance, a sufficient berth. 
A league and a half to the north-eastward of these is Mrshom Point ; and two mile^ 
N.E. ^ E. from Mishom Point, is the cluster of rocks, above water, called the DumpUng 
Rockf, which He off Roundhill Point, and are now distinguished by the lighihouse, 
which has been described. The only danger to be avoided is on approaching MUhom 
Point, as a rock lifs about one mile S. W. by S. from it, having over it only 6 feet of 
water: there is, also, a ledge directly south of the point, at the distance of a luiie, on 
which there are not more than 3 fathoms, with common ebbs. 

Having passed Mishom Point, you may steer directly for the Dumpling Itghtfaovtse, off 
the Round Hills, and pass to the eastward, at the distance of two cables' length. The 
direct course hence to Clark's Point is N.N.E. ; but, to avoid the Middle Ledge, on 
which is a red buoy, and which lies nearly on the direct course, it i& better to steer 
N.E. by N. about a mile, and then haul up N.N.E., as thus you will leave the ledge on 
the larbbard hand. You may also carry in 4 fathoms to the westward of the ledge ; but 
the channel between it and the Lone Rock, which lies N.W. from it, is narrow. 

RHODE ISLAND to BUZZARD'S BAY.— From Seaconnet Rocks; pn the eastern 
side of the East Passage of Rhode Island, giving them the berth oi a mile, the course to 
the entrance of Buzzard's Bay is E. i S. By this course made goodj aU tbefdanger of 
the Ben and Chicken, above-mentioned, will be avoided. The soundings, generally^ 
will be 9 to 7 fathoms, mostly hard bottom, till the sea deepens to 16 fathoms, softer 
^und, when Cuttahunk lighthouse will be upwards of a mile distant, and Clark's 
Point light will bear N.N.E. You may now run directly for the light till up with 
the Dumpling Rocks, to which a sufficient berth must be given. Or, you may'stand on 
this course of N.N.E. till in 7 fathoms, soft bottom, which will be betweeh Mishom 
Point and the Round Hills, and come to an anchor. Or, otherwise, steer N.N.E. till Pune 
or Penequese Isle bears S.E., and then E.N.E. for the Quick's Hole Channel, and pro« 
ceed thence as already directed. 

Should it happen, when you have stood in from Seaconnet Point towards Cuttahunk, 
that the light on the Dumplings, or that on Clark's Point, is not to be seen, but that 
Gay-Head light is in sight, you may'stand on your course E. ) S. till you shut it in 
behind the west end of Cuttahunk, but must then immediately change your course to 
N.N.E. If neither light is to be seen, the soundings will be the only guide, and must 
be especially attended to. 

Dangers and other Particulars of Buzzard's Bay, 

To the S.E. of the Dumpling Rock lighthouse, from one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile distant, is a sand-spit, of only 7 feet of water. Between- it and the rocks are 
5 Tathoms. 

Lone Rock, N.W. of the Middle Ledge, nearly half a mile, is nearly, if not quite, dry 
at low water. There are 9i fathoms around it. Between this rock and the Hueeey 
Hock is the entrance to Aponeganset River. Depth of water in the channel 3) fathoms. 
There is, also, a channel between the Hussey Rock and White Rock. The coursie from 
Quick's Hole to the entrance of Aponeganset River is N. N.W., leaving the Dum^^ng 
lighthouse on the west or larboard side. 

The White Rock, N. ^ E. from the Dumpling light, is of considerable height above 
water, and the two rocks to westward of it, called the Ragged Rocks, are always to be 
seen. 

A smaU rodk to the S.W. of the North Ledge, (about one mile from its buoy,) with 
only 7 feet over it/ and another small rock, to the N.E. of the same ledge, (about half 
a mile from the buoy,) with 10 feet over it. Both were discovered by a Captain 
Mosher : on the first, he struck with the brig Commodore Decatur $ and on the latter, 
with the brig Elizabeth. 

The Packet Rock, a small sunken rock, of 4 feet of water, lies half a mile, or upwards, 
W. by N. from Black Rock. The passage for coasting vessels, bound from New Bed- 
ford up the bay, is between this and Black Rock. 

Wesfs.. 
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Weif^ Uland Ledge is 6 miles W.N. VV. from the Dumpling lightbonse. A large 
whiljp buoy is placed over it» in 2 faOioms. 

The sGundmgt across the western entrance of Buzzard's Bay, between the Sow and 
Pigs on one side, and the Tien and Chicken on the other, and to some distance within, 
are very irregular, varying from 5 to 10 and 15 fathoms ; the bottom generally hard. 

The Tide. — ^A S.E. moon makes high water in the bay ; and the avefi^e set qf the 
stream hourly is one mile and a half. . '' ^ 

^r Bird Island Lighthouse. — Bird Island is near the N.Wr-shnre of Buzzard's Bay, 
I ^^miles N.E. \ E. from the south point of West's Island, and near the mouth of SfppiJ^an, £ 
» or Rochester Harbour ; it lies half a mile south from the Great Neck, or eastern ihop 

of the same. It is very small, not containing more than three acres of land, and is about 

five feet above the level of the sea. 

The light and dwelling-houses are of stone, and white-washed. The light-tower is 
95 feet high, and has a lantern of 7 feet, lighted with ten patent lamps, with a Id-inch 
reflector to each, fitted on two sides of an oblong square, which, seen at a distance of 
five leagues, appears to revolve once in 3) minutes. The time of total darkness is 
equal to twice that of light. On approaching, the time of total darkness decreases, 
until within two miles of it, when there will be no total darkness ; but the greatest 
strength of light will be as forty to one over that of the least light, in the course of each 
revolution. 

JFVofft BhtTe Island Ughthouee the north end of Quick's Hole, between Nashawina and 
Pasqui, bears S.W. byS. \b miles; that of Wood's Hole South, 9 miles; and' the en- 
trance of Monumekt River, at the head of the bay, N.E. by E. i E. six miles. 



PASSAGE TOWARD RHODE ISLAND, LONG ISLAND, &c. 

We have already given, in pages 4 and 5, the general temperatures of the Gulf 
StAeam, as they have been found between the meridians of 60^ and 75^ W. ; and we 
recommend to the mariner bound to Nantucket, Rhode Island, Long Island, or New 
York, a re-perusal of that description ; comparing it, at the same time, with our late 
edition of the chart of the Atlantic. From this, on inspection, it will be clear that the 
proper track toward Block Island, Long Island, and New York, is between the Shoal 
Grounds of George's Bank and of Nantucket on the one side, and the northern edge of 
the Gulf Stream on the other. It will not be prudent to pass to the northward of 
latitude 40^ 4&, when approaching the southern shoals of Nantucket, which fie as 
already described (page 73), a little to the eastward of the meridian of 70^, with the 
southern extremity near the parallel of 41° N. 

* 

It is hardly necessary to repeat, in addition to what has been said in page 2, that the 
existence of the Stream may always be ascertained by the relative temperature of the 
water ; it being invariably warmer than the water without it, on either side, as may 
readily be ascertained by the thermometer. Of this we have giren many examples in ft 
former work, and have only now to observe that the differences between the oceanic 
temperature and that of the Stream frequently amount to ten and twelve degrees ; white, 
in winter f the temperature of the Stream has exceeded that X>f the atmosphere to a much 
grreater amount 

The following remarks on the Stream were made by Sir Philip Broke, on the approach 
of winter, in October and November, 1811. 

" During six weeks in October and November, 181 1 ; three weeks within its influence, 
either crossing it between the parallels of 88® SO* and 40° 30', and longitude 60° to 63° 
by observation. Mostly continued blowing weather from N.W., S.W., or South. The 
cmxent, irregular iii velocity, but constantly to the E.S.E. : never less than 25 or 30 
miles, and several times 50, in the twenty-four hours : always seen by gtilf-weed, 

" My chronometer was, at first, very correct, as we had opportunities of ascertaining 
by hinar observations : but I soon found, both from our own observations and the report 
of my brother officers, that the best chronometers became irregular in the heavy warm 
damp air, over the stream ; the thermometer standing at summer heat, and once at 80^, 
whilst it stood near the freezing point beyond its borders, as well to the south as the 
north. 

" When 
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** When the niind oppdwd thd current, the sea was always heaty and broken> ft6 as to 
occasion the ship to labour much under any trim of sul whatever." ^ 

These uhserrations were confirmed in after cruises. 

Sir Philip adds, "Those who have no reason for navigating in this stream, should 
always avoid it in the winter season ; as the sea which then prevails is unusually heavy 
and irregular ; the climate warm, squally, wet, and unsettled. During S. W. or West 
gales the air is sultry hot, even in the winter; and^Jlthe latitudes of 3^ and 40°, when 
jost beyond its influence, the weather is extremely cold. 

'* Between the latitudes of 38^ and 40*^, longitudes 56** and 64°, I have known cruisers 
thrown out of their reckoning nine degrees of longitude in ten or eleven days by this 
current.'* — Major RenneWs Investigation, p. 180, 181. 

In addition to the above, we now give i*emark8 on the stream, between the meridians 
of 6l° and 66^, in the months of May and October, which have been obligingly commu- 
nicated by Mr. Edw. Sabhen, Master of H.M. Ship Niemen, in 1823. 

" Ist May, 1853 ; H.M.S. Niemen, Captain E. N. Sibly.— From 2 p.m. of April 30, 
being then in lat. 41° 40' and long. 63° 30', to 10 a.m. of May the 1st, when in lat* 
40° 30* and long. 63° 10', felt the influence of a current, which, by repeated observa- 
tions, appeared to set S. 7S^£*» or nearly E.S.E. { E., one mile and nine- tenths an hour. 
Oa the 3rd, at 6 p.m., in latitude 39° 10', and long 65° 55', the ship was in the middle 
of the Gulf Stream. At 6 p.m., on the next day, its southern edge was passed in 
latitude 38° and long. 64° 30'. The ship had now been set by the stream one degree 
and thirteen 'minutes due east, giving its velocity 2*3 miles per hour. The temperature 
of the water, at two p.m. was 77°; at 3h. 15 m. p.m. 76°; at 5h. 50m. p.m . 72°; and 
at 7 p.^i. the same. 

" Again, May 23rd, at 10 p.m. latitude, per account, 38°, and long. 65°, entered the 
Gulf Stream, having previously found an eddy Betting westward, and extending about 
15 miles south of the stream. May 24, at Qh, 30m. p.m. the ship was in lat. 40*^ and 
long. 6l^ 50^, and the current was then found to have set, during nine hours of the day, 
whHe accurate observations could be gotten, due east, more than 3 miles per hour. 

" Crossing the Stream, in October, 1822, during favourable weather, between 38® and 
SQi" N. and in longitude 63°, it was found setting S. 66° E. (nearly E S.E.) S*3 miles 
an hour, with an eddy on Us southern ^^«,-perhaps from 10 to 15 miles wide, running 
with about half that velocity." 

With northerly winds, on the 1 1th of March, 18l6, Captain Carlton, in the American 
ship Grand Turk, latitude 39^ 8', longitude 61" 36', found the temperature of the air 
44°, and of the water 68°. On the next day, in 39° 36', and 59° 3', the air was 46°,^ 
the water 66®, a difference of 20 degrees. 

On the 15th of March the ship had advanced to the S. S.W. of the Newfoundland 
Bank, in latitude 40° 42', longitude 52° 47' ; when it became remarkable that the tem- 
peratm*e of the air was 64*, while that of the water had dropped to 59|^. On the next 
day, at half a degree from the southern edge of the Bank, in 42° N. and 49^ 51' W., the 
air was 56°, the water only 43°. Here the temperature was evidently lowered by ah 
admixture of the Arctic waters from the North or N.N.E.* 

SXiOCIKi ISZiANDy dbO»-*-It is to be recollected that, when approaching the 
south shoal of Nantucket, which lies as already described, the tide here runs swiftly, but 
regularly, to the N.E. and S.W. Near the shual, to the southward, in 25 or 80 fathoms, 
there is fine black and white sand ; to the eastward, in the same depth, there are coarse 
sand, shells, and gravel. Near the shoal 'the water appeal's very light-coloured, the 
bottom being of black and white sand, with pieces of green shells. Nine leagues to the 
westward of the shoal, in between 30 and 40 fathoms, there is black mud, of a smooth 
and shining quality, and here lies the Thuckanuck Channel. 



* In the month of June and beginning of July, and sometimes later, the ices from the Arctic Seas 
are frequently coming down from the northvrard in dangerous masses. In the same season the 
fishing vessels are very numerous upon the Bank, on and about the parallel of 45^ N. ; consequently, 
vessels bound to the eastward, fi'ora Nova-Scotia, &c. will avoid both, and most safely cross the 
Grand Bank, at this time of the year^ by keeping in, or not proceeding to the northward of, latitude 
44°,— (Cap/ajn Chas. Hare.) 
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In approaching the south side of Block Island, from the southward, the water shoaleos 
gradually. When the island bears from N.W. to N. by W., the bottom is mud : this is 
commonly called Block Island Channel. This island appears high and round as you 
come from the southward : and, if from the S.E., it looks like a saddle, low in the 
middle, and high at each end, though highest to the southward. Your course from 
, Block Island to Gay Head is nearly E.N.E., and the distance 18 leagues. 

^^ With Block Island bearing North, 4 or 5 leagues distant, you cannot see any land to 

the northward or eastward ; but, on approacliing the island, you will see Montuck Point, 
the eastern point of Long Island, with its lighthouse, to the westward, making as a 
long low point. 

In saiUng to the W.S.W. you will make no remarkable land on Long Island, as its 
broken land appears at a distance like islands. You will have 20 or 22 fathoms out of 
sight of land, sandy bottom in some, and clay in other, places. 

The Charts will be the best guide for soundings. To the southward of Neman's 
Island, near Martha's Vineyard, there is coarse sand, like gravei-stones, in 20 and 25 
fathoms ; and S.S.W. from it, in 28 or 30 fathoms, coarse red sand. S.S.E. from Block 
Island, in what is termed Block Island Chaninel, there are 30 and 40 fathoms, with oazy 
bottom : but, shoaling the water to 25 or 20 fathoms, you will find coarse sand. 

From the south-end of Block Island to Gay Head, distinguished by the lighthoase 
already described, (page 72,) the bearing and distance are E.N.E. IS leagues. From the/ 
same end of Block Island to the lighthouse at the entrance of Rhode Island Harboui) 
the bearing and distance are N.N.E. i^ £. 8 leagues. 

&BOBS ZSZiAND SA&BOmty dbO.— The south end of Conanicut Islan^, 
called the Seaver's-Tail, forms the^ western point or chop of Rhode Island Harbour : o^ 
this point, at about 12 feet above the surface of the sea at high water, is a lighihcute,\ 
of which the height, from the ground to the top of the cornice, is 50 feet ; above this 
is a gallery, and within that the lantern, about 1 1 feet high and 8 in diameter, con- 
taining a foced light. 

About two leagues to the south-westward from the Beaver's-Tail lighthouse is another 

/ / lighthouse, on Point Judith, which is built of stone, having been re-constructed in 18l6. 

001 Its lantern is S|^ feet above the sea, and contains a revolving Ught, so that it cannot be 

I mistaken for the Beaver Tail or Newport Light The last bears from it N.E. by £. two 

/ leagues. 

From the S.E. point of Block Island to Rhode Island lighthouse, on the south end of 
Conanicut Island, the course and distance are N.N.E. ^ E. 8 leagues: about midway 
between are 24 fathoms of water, the greatest depth, either to the northward or soutl^- 
ward, on the course above given. 

From a quarter of a mile without Point Judith to the entrance of Rhode Island Har- 
bour, the course and distance are N.E. f E. 7 miles. 

ft. 

The mouth of Rhode Island Harbour, between Rhode Island on the east, and Co- 
nanicut Island on the west, is one mile and a half broad. On the western side is the 
Newtown Rock, which is a sunken rock, about 200 yards south from the lighthouse : on 
the eastern side is Brenton*s Ledge, extending nearly three-quarters of a mile out to the 
S.S.W. ; and there are other rocks near the shore on the same side.* Upon the western 
side, off the Fort point, at about S miles above the lighthouse, are the thmtpUngif a 
cluster of rocks above water, and from which the town of Newport bears due east. 

Before the town is Goat Island, with its fort, and having a shoal spit from each end, 
the extremities of which are buoyed. Brenton's Point, with the south end of this island^ 
form the south passage into Newport. The course up the harbour, in mid-channel, is 
nearly N.E. 3 miles, leaving the Dumplings on the larboard side ; thence East and £. by S. 
to the anchorage before Newport. In going up, take care to avoid the rocks near Castle 
Point, on the eastern side, some of which are above water. The best anchorage within, 
off Newport, is nearer to the Goat Island side than to that of Rhode Island, as the other 
parts of the harbour are grassy, and therefore apt to choke the anchors. 

On the north end of Goat Island there is now a fixed light. Since this was established 



* See the particular plan of the harbour, on the Chart of the Coasts from HaliJbx to Philadelphia* 
or on that from Cape Cod to the Havanna. 

the 
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directions are as follow : — In coining from the eastward, to clear Brenton's Reef, 
bring the Beaver-tail li^ht to hear W.N.W. Run for it until Goat Island li^ht can be 
§een from the deck. The latter will then bear N.E. } E. Run for this light until it 
bears East, (or, continue your course until it bears E.8.E.) at the same time keeping 
fieaver-tail light bearing S.W. by W. in 7 to 9 fathoms, good ground. 

la coming from the West, for Newport, after passiYig Point Judith, with its revolving 
%ht, steer N.E. by N. until you draw up with Beaver-tail light, to which^ giving a 
berth, run for Goat Island light, and anchor as above directed. 



lies between Conanicut Island and the main. The 
course in is about N. i E., taking care to avoid the Whale Rock, which may be passed 
on either side : you may |mchor as convenient. At the head of the navigation here is 
the town of Providence, situate at the distance of nine leagues from the sea.* Ships 
drawing from 15 to 18 feet of water may sail up and down the channel, which is pointed 
out by stakes^ pyramids^ or spindles, fixed at the extremity of the shoals and banks in 
the river. 

Id the passage between Conanicut Island and the main, on the islet called Dutch or 
Buck Island, is a harbour'light, at 3 miles North from the Beaver-tail, and on the north 
side of the entrance of Dutch Island Harbour, a harbour in which vessels may lie safely 
m 4 fathoms. Vessels bound into this place should run within half a mile of the light- 
boase, before they haul to the eastward for the harbour, as a shoal lies on the south side. 

There is another harbour-light (fixed) on TFarwick Neck, on the west side of the 
eatrance to Providence River, at three leagues to the northward of that on Dutch Island. 
Warwick Neck forms the eastern side of the entrance to East Greenwich, which is half 
a league broad. The opposite side is called Long Point; and, on the shoal that sur- 
rounds it is a spar buoy, which, on entering, is to be left on the larboard side. 

RHODE ISLAND to MARTHA'S VINEYARD.— From the lighthouse on Cona- 
nicat Island to that on Gay Head, the bearing and distance are E.S E. \ E. nine leagues. 
In a scant wind, take care that the flood does not carry you into Buzzard's Bay, or on 
the Sow and Pigs, which lie off the south-western extremity of the Elizabeth Islands. 
On approaching the latter the light on Cuttahunk will be seen. 



LONG ISLAND SOUND and LONG ISLAND in general. 

The Entrance of Long Island Sound lies to the west of Block Island, between 
ifootuck Point, the east end of Long Island, and Watch Hill Point, on the north or 
opposite shore. Here it is 4) leagues broad; and hence it extends to the west 30 leagues. 
The south side of the sound is wholly formed by Long Island, which, from end to end, 
extends S3 leagues, while its broadest part is about 6 leagues. The land of this island 
is, in general,' rather low and lerel, Nvith the exception of a few hills (the Landmaik 
SillsJ, V2 leagues to the west of Montuck Point, and Hempsted Hill, towards the eastern 
end, which is 3 \9 feet above the level of the sea. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND affords a safe navigation from New York to steam-boats 
and shipping bound to and from the ports on the north side of Long Island and those 
of the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island, to Newhaven, Saybrook, Hartford, &c. 

SOUTH SIDE OF LONG ISLAND. Along the south side of this island, between 
Montuck Point and New York Harbour, Is a border of sandy ground, of unequal breadth, 
bat extending, near the middle part, to the distance of three miles from a low and 
broken shore. The courses along this flat, from Montuck Point toward the entrance of 
New York Harbour, are W.S. W. } W. 22 leagues, and thence W. J N. J 1 leagues. 

The eastern part of the flat is of sand ; the middle and western parts of sand and 
stones. At about 4 leagues from the island are .from 15 to 18 fathoms of water; and, 
from that distance to 20 leagues, the water deepens to 80 fathoms : in the latter depth 



If 



• Providence is the oldest and most populous town of the state of Rhode Island: it has nearly / 

18,000 inhabitants. The College of Rhode Island is established here; and there arema'^iy other "y^ 
elegant structures. The population of Newport b about 8000. — — ' ' 

the ^^ 
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the ground is oazy, and has sand with'bloe specks in it. At about 4:letgtiet from th^: 
east end of the island is coarse sand, with small stones ; and, at the same distance 
without the west end, there is small white sand and gravel, with black specks. ' From 
the S.W. end, tbe Eatt Bank of New York Harbour extends 5 miles towards Sandy 
Hook, on the south side of the same. 
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If dko. IN THE SouND.-^The navigation of Long Island Soiind 
has been greatly facilitated by its modern lightbouses. The first is that on Monluek 
Point f at 6 J leagues W. { S. from the south end of Block Island. The light is fitted, > 
100 feet above the sea, and may be seen Q leagues off.^ 

On the shore of the main or north side are the lightbouses on JFatch'hMU Point, Sto» 
mnffton Paint, and New London Harb&ur. That on Wateh-ht^ Paint is at the entrance 
of Fisher's Island Sound, and shows a revolving Ught, at 50 feet above the sea. 

Stonington Point, four miles to the north-westward from Watch-htll Point, eadribits 
a fixed light. 

New London Lxghthousr, on the western side or chop of the entrance to New 
London Harbour, has a fixed light at 80 feet above the sea. 

. The GvLL Island Light is on an islet called tbe Little Gull, upon the south side of 
the main channel into the Sound. It is a fixed light, at 50 feet above the level of the 
sea. From Montuck Point thisi light bears N.W. | W. 13} miles; and from the Gull 
light that of New London bears N. by E., 6J miles. 

Plum Gut is the Southernmost Channel into Long Island Sound. It is formed by 
Plum Island to the N.E. and a sharp point, called Oyster Pond Point, to the S.W.! 
The distance between the two shores is a mile, but a narrow reef stretches nearly half 
over to the E.N.E. On the west end of Plum Island is a lighthouse, with a revolving 
lights designed to facilitate the passage through the Gut. 

Vessels taking this passage may run boldly for the bluif on which the lighthouse ; 
stands ; the danger lying chiefly on the western side, from the reef above-mentioned. 
Prom the outer part of this reef to the lighthouse the distance is only three>quarters of 
ff mile. 

From Plum Island Light the New London lighthouse bears N.E. ( N., 10 miles; and 
Saybrook lighthouse J^.W. J N., 8} 'miles. 

Sayrrook Lighthouse, on Lynde Point, the western point of the entrance of Con- 
necticut River, has a fixed light at 35 feet above the level of the sea. The bearing aad 
distance of this light from that on the Little Gull are N.W. by W. } W., 1 1 miles ; 
and from that on the west end of Plum Island N.W. i N., 8} miles. The Bar of the 
River, on the outer edge of which are from Q to 12 feet of water, extends nearly two' 
miles to the south-eastward from the lighthouse. 

* Falkner^s or Falcon Island Light. — ^The lighthouse on this islet bears W. J S., 
14 miles, from that of Saybrook. The light is fixed, at 75 feet above the level of the 
sea. At rather more than a mile E. | N. from it, is a small shoal of 3 fathoms, named 
Kimberly*s Beef; and, at a mile to the westward of it is an islet called the Goose, sur- 
rounded by a dangerous reef, which extends from it more than half a mile to the north. ' 

. There is good anchorage on the western side of Falkner's island, with the wind from, 
the eastward. In going in, give the south end of the island a small berth, and anchor 
with the light bearing E. by S., one-third of a mile from the island, in 3 fathoms, soft 
bottom. There is, also, a good and smooth bottom on the eastern side. 

Newhaven Lighthouse, on Five-mile Point, the eastern side of the entrance, shows 
a fixed light, at 35 feet above the level of the sea. This light bears W.N.W. | W., 1 1} 
miles from tliat of Falkner's Island. 

There are several ledges without the point, within the circle of a mlle^ but they are 
buoyed, and to be left, when entering, on the starboard side. 

Stratford Point Light, at nearly 10 miles S.W. by W. i W. from that of NewhaveA 
is a revolving light, refulgent once in 9O seconds, and marking the western side of the 
entrance to Stratford River, Nearly in the middle of the Sounds at S. f W. 5} miles 
from thi4 light, is a shoal of some extent^ called tbe Middle Ground, Two buoys now 
denote its situation. 

Black 
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Bt&CK Rock Habbour LxeuT, two miles to tlifi west from the Bar of Bridgeport, 
studs on tto south point of Fayenweather or Fairweather Island, whidi is 5| miles 
westward from Stratford Point. The light is brilliant and fised, nnd elevated 45 feet 
above the sea. The harbour b much frequented by vessels navigating I^ng Ixland 
Sound. By entering with the light bearing N. by W. you will clear a dangerous shoal 
]^tig on the larboard side, and on which is a beacon-Ught, to be left, on entering, upon 
^e urboard side. 

OLDFIEI.D Point, on Lone Island, at a mile to the west of a shoal harbour, {Setauket,) 
lies nearly S. by W., 10} miles from Stratford Point. It has on it a lighthouse, m^th 
steady or Jbped light, at 70 feet above the level of the sea. 

Eaton's Neck, on the eastern side of Huntingdon Bay, Long Island, is 13 miles 
West from Oldfield Point. Near its extremity is a lighthouse, with a single fired light, 
standing on an eminence, about 73 feet high ; the building is 50 feet more, and the 
total height, above the sea, is 126 feet. It stands at 300 feet above high water mark, 
and is painted black and white, in stripes, from the top to the bottom. 

NoBWALK Lighthouse, on Sheffield** Island, stands at the distance of 14j miles 
W.N.W. from that on Oldfield Point, and 6 miles N. ^ W. from that on Eaton's Neck, 
The light is revolving, at 35 feet above the level of the sea, and shows, alternately, % 
blood red and a brilliant light, by which it may be readily known from the revolying 
li^t on Stratford Point. 

From the west point of Sheffield's Island, a reef ealled Green*9 Ledge, stretches nearly 
a mile to the W. by $. Its extremity is marked by a buoy, which, on entering, most 
be left on the starboard hand. There is also a smell ledge at more than a mile S.Wl 
by W. from the light, with a black spar buoy upon it, which, on passing, may be left 
on either side, but had best be left on the starboard hand. 

At 3^ miles W.S.W. | W. from the light on Sheffield's Island is a dangerous reef^ 
called Smith's Ledge, mostly in sight at low water. A bnoy is placed at some, distaneo 
from its southern extremity, in 15 feet at low ebh« 

GaEENWicH Light. — ^At 10} miles W.S.Wt ^ W. from the lighthouse on Sheffield's 
Island, is a similar one on the Captain's Jsles, between the townships of Greenwich and 
Hye. The bearing and dTstance of this lighthouse from that on Eaton's Neck ia W.N^W. 
JW., 11} miles. 

Sand's Point Lighthouse, on Long Island, near the head of the Sound, at 9| miles 
S.W. i W. from Greenwich or Captun's Isles' light. It exhibits a ficed light at 40 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Thboo or Frog Point, in the urestern strait, .5 miles above Sands Point, on the 
western side ; — ^a lighthouse here shows a fiofed Ugkt, at 40 leet in height above the 
ground on which it is erected. 

OBlfBSAXi DX&SCTZONS> — Directions for sailing through the Sound, 
from Rhode Island, &c. From the lighthouse of Newport, or Rhode Island Hai'bour, 
the course and distance to a proper berth ofif Point Judith (having the lighthous.e already 
described) are S.W. or a little more southerly, three leagues. Thence, towards the GuU 
Light, W.S.W. i W. 8 leagues, and W. | N., 2| leagues. On sailing thus, at 7 miles 
to the S.W. of Point Judith, you will bring in a line the two lighthouses on the north 
end of Block Island, which will then bear South, and be in the direction of a reef ex* 
tending far from that end of the island. Proceeding thence, six leagues, you leave 
Watch-hill Point Light and Fisher's Island on the starboard or noith side ; and have to 
oUerve that a dangerous reef extends from the S.W. end of Fisher's Island : without 
this is a rock, called the Race Rock, which is distinguished by an iron spear. On the 
larboard side you leave the (Ml Island Light $ and, having passed this, through the 
Horse-Race, or main channel, you will have ftuiiy entered the Sound. 

The distance from the Race Rock to the Gull Light is 3) miles ; but nearly in a line 
between, at 3i miles from Fisher's Island, and two from the lighthouse, lies the VtUiani 
or Middle Race Rock, which has only 17 feet over it at half-flood : this is, of course, 
to be avoided.* From 



*^The marks for this rock, as given by the American officers^ are, 1. New London Lighthouse 
in one with two conspicuous trees, which stand on the declivity of a hill, at the back of New 
LondoHi being remarkable for a gap on its summit, N. 4° W. 2. The western side of the South 
' |yf Dumpling, ^^ 
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, From the Gull Island Light toward the light on Falkner's Isles, the direct course and 
distance are W. ( N., 8 leagues. At this distance you will be a mile to the southward 
of the lighthouse last mentione^f From hence a course S.W. by W. } W., 8 leagues^ 
leads to a berth off Oldfield Point, which is distinguished by ito lighthouse. 

From a berth off Oldfield Point, a fair course to the middle of the Sound, to four 
miles beyond Eaton's Neck and its lighthouse, will be W. J N., 6j leagues, and hence 
to Sands Point W.S.W. four and a half. Here you enter the Strait, with Sands Point 
lighthouse on your larboard side, and the Execution Rocks on the starboard. The latter 
form a reef nearly half a mile long, on the eastern end of which is a white spar buoy, with 
a board pointing to the S.W. The course hence, towards Throg's Point Light is nearly 
S.W. by S. as shown hereafter. 

If you pan through the Race ttith a flood-tide and southerly wind, as the tide mns 
▼ery strong, due allowance must be made. In general, the time of high water, on the 
full and change days, is at half-past eleven, and the vertical rise is 5 or 6 feet. 

PAaTZCirXiA& DZaSCTZOirS for long island sound and HAR- 
BOURS. — Should a ship have a fair departure from the middle of the Race, and be 
compelled to run up the Sound in a dark night, or in thick weather, the best course will 
be West, towards the lighthouse on Falkner's Island. If bound up the Sound, a course 
W. byS. l6i leagues, will carry you up to Oldfield Point, on which is the lighthouse, 
already described (page BQ.) On these courses you will leave Falkner's Isle on the 
starboard side. You may approach the Long Island shore, without danger, to the 
distance of two or three miles ; but to the north shore should not advance nearer than 
8 leagues, in order to avoid the reefs and shoals on that side. 

Nearly in a line between Oldfield Point and Stratford Point, and in the middle of the 
Sound, is the middle ground called Stratford Shoal (which has been heretofore noticed,) 
having over it only two feet at low water. Two buoys, nearly north and south of each 
other, mark its situation.* A vessel may pass on either side of it, as on the north 
are from 3 to 7 fathoms, and on the south from 18 to 17 fathoms. 

From Oldfield Point Light to Eaton's Neck Light the bearing and distance are West 
13 miles. Crane Neck is two miles to the west of Oldfield Point, and the shore between 
it and Eaton's Neck forms the long bay, called Smithtown Bay, in which the water 
shoalens gradually, from 12 to S fathoms. A reef extends from the north shore of 
Eaton's Neck, to the distance of half a mile, and near its edge are from 5 to 6 fiathoms. 

From Eaton's Neck the north or sandy point of Lloyd's Neck bears W. I S., 4 miles : 
between lies the deep bay of Huntington, where a ship of any size may anchor with 
safety, only keeping the eastern shore aboard. The entrance is fair, and the ground 
good. Within Lloyd'e Harbour on the west, and Cow Harbour on the east, side of the 
bay, there are from 3 to 4 fathoms of water, and muddy bottom. Here fresh N.E. winds 
will swell the tides, which commonly rise about 7 feet perpendicular, to 10 or 12 feet. 

From Lloyd*e Neck to Metinicook Point the course and distance are W. S.W. } W. 
7i miles, good soundings, borrowing on the Long Island shore to 7 fathoms. On the 
west side of Lloyd's Neck is Oyster Bay, the channel into which lies over towards 
Lloyd's Neck, until you have passed the tail of the Middle, The latter is a sand-flat, ex- 
tending from Hog Island, on the western side, towards the neck, to the distance of 180 
fathoms. The bay thence is clear, with good anchorage throughout. 

The bearing and distance from Metinicook Point to Sands Point Light are nearly 
W.S.W., 5 miles. Between these points is Hempsted Bay, in which is excellent an- 
choring, keeping the eastern shore aboard. 

At three*quarters of a mile to the northward of Sands Point light lie the Execution 



Dumpling, within Fisher's Island, just touching with the north hill or point of that island, 
N. 41^ £. 3. The east bluff of the Great Gull Island in one with the western lower extreme of 
Little Gull Island, or the Gull Lighthouse a small sail's breadth open to the eastward of the east 
part of Great Gull Island, S. 64'' W. 4. The north part of Long Island just shut in with the N.W. 
point of Plum Island, S. 76'' W. ; Gull Light S. 6d^ W.; and Mount Prospect, or high white sand- 
hills on Fisher's Island, N. 60° E. 

* The buoy on the south side is a wJtite spar buoy, and that on the « north side is a black one. 
Both lie in 19 feet of water. 

Rocks, 
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^^f with a buoy upon them, as already noticed, with a board pointing to the S.W. 
These roclts mast be carefully avoided, leaving them on the starboard hand. 

FVom StnuU Point Light the course and distance to the south end of Hart Island is 
S. W. 2J miles. To the west of this island, between it and City hUmd, there is anchorage 
tor vessels of any size. In making the course^ should a vessel be obliged to turn to 
windward, two rocks must be carefully avoided ; of these, one, called Gmgway Rock, 
bears W. 28° S. from Sands Point lighthouse, distant about a mile, and has on it a black 
spar buoy, floating upright; it should be left on the larboard side : the otber^ called 
Succen Rock, lies to the S.E. of the former, and has an iron spindle on it 

Over Gangway Rock, which terminates in a point, are only 6 feet at low water ; it is, 
therefore, very dangerous. Success Rock is bare at low water : between the two is the 
channel, having about «J fathoms. These rocks bear firom each other, N. 4/(P W. and S. 
40° E. about one quarter of a mile. 

Froni Hart Uland to Throg or Frog Point the course is 8.S.W. i W. S| miles ; but 
here you must carefully avoid the Stepping-Stonei, which are steep-to, and on the lar- 
board hand. A buoy denotes the extremity. The soundings on the other side are 
regular to 3 fathoms. From T%rog Point to Hunt's Harbour the course is West, and 
distance about S miles. In steering for this place, k<eep as nearly in mid-channel as 
wcumstances will permit. (Directiom for the East River and Hellgate, from New 
York, are given hereafter.) 



BLOCK ISLAND to GARDNER'S BAY, and to the Harbours 

ON THE North Side of Long Island Sound. 

The lighthouse on Montuck Point has been already noticed, (page 88). This light- 
house bears W. ^ S. 5 leagues from the S.W. point of Block Island. Between the island 
and the point, with the exception of one bank, there are l6 and 18 fathoms of water. 
As you approach the point, you will quickly come into 9, 7» and 5, f&thoms. A flat 
extends from the point, on the outer edge of which U a depth of 5 fathoms, i^nd rocky 
ground. There are rips without this flat, but they may be crossed by any ships, in 
6, 7, 8, and 9, fathoms. 

From the north end of Block Island, a reef extends to the distance of a mile» in the 
direction of the lights already noticed. 

At about 5 miles W.S.W. from the body of Block.Island is the Bank called the Sauik-^ 
we^ Ledge; its least depth is 4} fathoms, and a heavy sea^ at times* breaka over it.. 
This is represented as a good ground for fishing. 

A shoal of 6 feet, called the Shagwandanock Reef, lies 3} miles N.W. from Montuck 
. Point. This reef ranges nearly N. by B. and S. by W. about one quarter of a mile. 
There is a good channel between it and Long Island, which is nearly one mile and a half 
wide, and has 3, 4, and 5, fathoms of water^ 

The Cerberus Reef, or Middle Ground, lies nearly in the middle of the entrance of the 
Sound, and has 16 feet over its shoalest part. From this shoal, Mount Prospect, or the 
|i^h sand-hills on the west end of Fisher's Island, bears N. by W. ^ W. 5} miles ; the 
Gull Light N.W. by W. J W. 7 miles ;. the north bluff part of Gardner's Ishind, W. S.W. 
9 miles ; and Montuck Point S.E*. by S. 7) miles. The north and east sides of the shoal 
are steep, having 10 and 1 5 fathoms within half a cable's length of the shoalest part. It 
extends N. by E. and S. by W. three-quarters of a mile. On the south and west sidea 
the water deepens gradually from 5 to 7, 8, 9, 10, and ]3> fathoms : the north and east 
tides are steep, having 10 and 15 fathoms within half a cable's length of the shoalest 
part. The tide, in general, makes a great rippling over the reef. 

The BEARINGS of different objects, from Montuck Lighthouse, are as follow: Shag^ 
mndanock Reef N.W. 3} miles ; Cerberus Reef, or Middle Ground, N.W. by N. 
71 miles ; east end of Fisher's Island, N. J W., 13f miles ; Watch-Hill Point and Light, 
N. 1 E. 14 miles j Race Rock, N.W. by N., 13§ mUes ; Gull Island Light, N.W. \ W., 
13| miles. 

In proceeding towards Gardner's Island, from the eastward, keep the two bluffs, or 
^igh parts of the land, to the westwai'd of Montuck Point, open one of the other, until 

Willis's 
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Willis's Point, on the east side of Fort Pond Bay, comes open of Mentuck False Point. 
These marks will lead safely through, in from 9 to 3 fathoms. 

The iide$ set strongly about Montuck Point ; the flood to the N.E., and ebb contrary. ' 
At the Shagwandanock Reef^ the flood sets W. by S., and the ebb to the contrary. 

On rounding Montuck Point in the night, when the land or light can be see*s and 
during a westerly gale, you may anchor when the light bears S.W. by S. in 8 or Q fathoms, 
coarse sand. Having brought Montuck Point to the southward of west, when the weather 
IS thick, and you cannot clearly ascertain the distance from the point, the lead must be 
your guide. Steer as high as W.N.W. until you have gained 9 fathoms; then haul off 
into 15 : and, if you suddenly shoalen from 10 to 6, steer off E. by N., until you gain 
11 or 13, which will soon be ; and a good lead, kept well going, will prevent yoor going 
too near the reefs. 

In the day 'time, if bound to Gardner* a Bay, and having rounded Montuck Point, steer 
N. by W. until you clearly discover the points that form Fort Pond Bay, and aee the red 
cliff on the western point open of Willis's or the eastern point. You may then steer 
W. by S. for the bluff point of Gardner's Island, passing between the Shagwandanock 
and Cerberus Reefs. 

A v€98el may, if requisite, take shelter in Fort Fond Bay, which is half a league broad, 
and of the same depth. This place is very convenient for wooding and watering ; the 
ground is clear and good, and you may anchor in any depth, from 7 to 3 fathoms, at 
pleasure. In a large ship you may bring Willis's or the eastern point, to bear N.E., and 
even N.E. by N., and then have in the middle about 7 fathoms of water. Near the 
shore, at the bottom of the bay, is a pond of fresh water. 

OARDNBR'S XSXiANP, d^c^The N.E. point of Gardner's Island is 4| leagues 
W. N.W. from Montuck Point. With a westerly wind you may anchor off any part of this 
island, in sandy ground. .Tlie marks for anchoring are the high lands of Plum Island, 
N.W., and the southern part of Gardner's Island in sight, bearing from S. by W. to 
South. Here the depths are from 12 to 10 fathoms, bottom of sand and mud. 

The sandy spit of Gai-dner's Island extends 2^ miles to the N.N.W. : to the eastward 
of its northern part is the Superb* s Reef, the outer part of which is E.N.E. | E. from 
the extremity of Gardner's Spit, one-third of a mile : it thence extends S.E. by E. about 
two-thirds of a mile, and is about 200 yards broad. The depth on the middle is 3 fa^ 
thoms, 6 close to the N.W. end ; 4, 4}, and 5, fathoms close to the S.E. end ; 5 and* 

6 fathoms close to the east side. The mark for clearing it, when sailing into Gardner's 
Bay, is to keep Phtm Gut (the channel on the west of Plum Island) a ship's breadth open. 
You may stand to the northward until Plum Gut is nearly closing with Oyster Pond Point, 
or the N.E. bluff of Long Island, or till the south point of Plum Island seems nearly to 
touch the same ; but tack before the points close, or stand over into no less than 

7 fathoms. 

New London Lighthouse kept a sail's breadth open to the eastward of Plum Island, 
will run you up into the middle of Gardner's Bay, in the deepest water, and out of the 
tide. You may anchor, at pleasure, in from 5 to 8 fathoms. There is good riding on 
the S.W. side of the island. A ship from the east side, with an easterly wind, may take 
shelter here, by proceeding as above directed ; for, it is to be observed that, the channel 
southward of the island is shoal, and fit for small vessels only. A conspicuous single 
tree on the S.E. part of Plum Island is a good mark for clearing the Superb*s Reef, by 
tacking before it is brought to touch the south end of the wood on the same island. 

PLUM GUT, between Plum Island and Oyster Pond Point, is the channel commonly 
vsed by vessels bound to the western part of Long Island Sound. In this Gut is a rock. 
On which the British frigate Loire once struck ; but is so very small, that it is difficult to 
gtnke soundings on it ; it is nearer to the reef extending from Oyster Pond Point than 
to Plum Island.* 



• This shoal has been described as a compound of rocks and large stones, with 16 feet of water 
over them, having 16 and 17 fathoms on the N.E. side, 20 on the N.W., and 6 and 7 on the south 
^de. The marks are : — A single conspicuous tree in one with the eastern side of a grey cliff, on 
Gardner's Island, S.E. by E. ; Oyster- Pond Point, W. § N. ; and the south or Pine Point of Plum 
Island, E. by N. ; and the rocky point, or bluff point, of Plum Island, North. 

There is another rock, having 24 feet over it, about 400 yards from the rocky or bluff point of 
Plum Island. 

In 
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In atkandng iowtmU Pkm Gut, the GuU or Bedford Retf is to be avoided. This reef 
lies to the south-westward of the Great Gall Island, and has 16 or 17 feet over its-.shoalest 
part at low water; and its x>uter part is about half a league to the S.W. by S. from the 
Gall Lighthouse. It is about SO yards broad and 400 long, lying S.E. and N.W. The 
shallower part lies with a house on Plum Island, standing about one-third of the way 
between the middle and the N.E. end, on with the northernmost of the two trees which 
appear beyond the house ; the west end of Gull Island N. by W. i W., and the south end 
of Plum Island on with Caster Pond Point, or the N.E. point of Long Island.* In order 
to avoid this reef, be sure to keep Oyster Pond Point open of the south end of Plum 
Island, whilst the house on Plum Island is on with the northernmost of the two trees 
above mentioned. There are several trees ; but they appear, when seen from a distance, 
as two only. 

The tide in the Gut sets at the rate of 6 or 7 knots : the flood about N.N.W., and the 
ebb S.S.E. High water, on the full and change, at 10 h. 

Plum Island Road, on the S.E. side of Plum Island. In thb road a vessel may 
anchor, with Mount Prospect, or the high white sand-hills of Fisher's Island, touching 
the Gull Lighthouse, and bearing N. 699 E. ; and the N.E. part of Long Island in one 
inth the S.E. end of Plum Island, bearing West ; or the east blufiF points of Gardner's 
Island in one with the low beach extending from the north side of the island, 8. 45^ B. 
With these marks are from 7 to 8 ftithoms, soft mud, and quite out of the tide, at not 
more than three-quarters of a mile from the shore of Plum Ishind, where there is very 
convenient and good water. 

UnSW XiOKDOK.— The lighthouse on the western side of the entrance to New 
London bears from the Race Rock, off the west end of Fisher's Island, N. by W. J W. 
^ miles. A vessel boiAid to this poit, after passing tiie Race Rock and S.W. end of 
Fisher's Island, should keep the light bearing between N.N.W. and N.N.E., if beating 
to windward; but, with the wind fair, bring the light to bear North, and run directly for 
it; leave it on your larboard iside when running itf : when in, you may find good anchor- 
ing in 4 or 5 fathoms of water, clayey bottom. 

An officer of the American marine, Chas. Morris, jun., has surveyed the harbour of 
New London ; and, from his chart, it appears that there are reefs on both sides, with- 
(mt the entrance ; but particularly the S. W. Ledge and Black Ledge, on the eastern 
side, at three-quarters of a mile both from the eastern and western shores. New London 
is two miles up the harbour, from the lighthouse ; and on the opposite shore is the town 
of Groton. The remarks on the chart are as follow : *' Coming in through the Race, 
bring New London light to bear North, and steer for it until you pass S.W. Ledge, then 
steer for the middle of the entrance. Standing up the river, keep rather on the Groton 
side. There are reefs off Powder Idand and White Rock, to clear which, keep the 
meeting-house, in New London, well open with Fort Point. Coming up Fisher's Island 
Sound, keep the light open with the west end of Pine Island about a sail's breadth.f 

** Common springtides rise 3 J feet ; spring tides, 5 feet; variation, 6° West." 

If entering Long Island Sound, from the S.E., when bound toward New London, the 
following precautions are to be attended to. — Observe that the mark for avoiding the 
Cerbenu Reef, or Middle Ground, is, a conspicuous hill with a notch in its centre, at the 
back of New London, called Pole*s Hill This, kept a ship's length open, either to the 
eastward or westward of Mount Prospect, (or the sand-hills in the west of Fisher'8 
Island,) will lead clear pf the shoal, in 10 or 15 fathoms, to the eastward, and in 8 or 
9 fathoms to the westward. The tide, as already noticed, sets strongly over the shoal. 



* The marks lately given are : 1. The N.E. end of the northernmost grove of trees on Plum 
Island touching the south dedining end of the southernmost of the white sand-hills on Flnm 
Island. These sand-hills are the two next south of the houses in the bay. 2. A large notch or gap 
in a wood on the main land, to the westward of Black Point, a sail's breadth open to the northward 
of a remarkable single black rock, which is between the south end of Great Gull Island and the N.E. 
end of Plum Island, N.W. by N. The rock appears nearly in form of half a semi-circle, with its 
perpendicular side to the east. 

f White Rock and Powder Island are on the west side, about half-way up to the town. Fort Point f 
on the same side, is half a mile above White Rock. In New London are three remarkable 
buildings, — the Court-House, the Meeting-House, and the Church. The Meeting- House. is die 
middle one. Pine Island is an islet, tluree-quarters of a mile without the harbour, on the eastern 
8ide.^£D. 
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In scant wind, or a calm, a vestel should anchor before any of the marks or bearings are 
too near. 

A vessel bound for New London, having brought the Gull Light to bear W. by N., or 
the light on Watch-Hill Point N.E., may steer so as to bring New London Lighthouse 
open of Fisher's Island ; and, when the spire of New London Church, bearing N. 8** W., 
is in one with the gap on Pole's Hill, steering with it in that direction will carry you be- 
tween the Race Rock and Valiant's Rock, or, you may bring New London Lighthouse a 
sail's breadth to the eastward of the church spire, bearing N. 5° E. which will carry 
you to the westward of the Valiant's Rock, or between that rock and the Gull Lighthouse. 
Thence steer for New London, as hereafter directed. 

t 

In case the weather should be thick, and New London Church spire is not to be seen, 
when bound to the westward through the Race, steer for the Gull Lighthouse, keeping 
it to the northward of west, until New London Lighthouse bears N. ^ E. ; then steer for 
it, leaving the Gull Lighthouse at half a mile on the west or larboard side. When the 
Gull Lighthouse bears S. by W., you may steer N.N.E. for the Roads, making proper 
allowance for the tide, which is very strong. 

In the winter season, when bound to or from New London, keep well to the west, 
should the wind be at N.E. and stormy. Your course, under such circumstances, for a 
good anchorage, is W.N.W. from the Gull, about 5 miles: then haul up, should the 
wind continue at N.E., and steer N.W. imtil you get into 10 fathoms of water, muddy 
bottom. Anchor as soon as possible. Here you will be to the westward of Black Pointy 
between it and Hatchett's Reef. This is the best place to ride in, with a N.E. gale and 
thick weather, when the harbour of New London cannot be attained. 



^f dbO. — Having now given sufficient directions for the passages of 
Long Island Sound, New London, &c., we proceed to the other harbours on the noithem 
side. The anchorage between Black Point and Saybrook has been noticed above. 
Saybrook, having an extensive bar, is no harbour for vessels either by day or night, ex- 
cept to those who are well acquainted. In passing, the light on its western point should 
have a berth of 3 or 4 miles. 

From Saybrook Lighthouse, that on Falcon's or Falkner's Island bears W. J S. \JF*by 
iS.l 5 leagues. The bearing and distance from the latter to the lighthouse on the eastern 
side of the entrance of New Haven are W.N.W. } W., [W, hy N."] 3{ leagues. 

Cornfield Point is 2i miles to the westward of Saybrook Lighthouse, and from this point 
a long shelf stretches out nearly a league to the W. S.W. There is, also, nearly parallel to 
the coast, between Saybrook Lighthouse and Cornfield Point, a narrow bank, which may 
be called Saybrook Bank, four miles in length, the middle of which is a mile and a. half 
South of Cornfield Point, and near its shoalest part, on which there is a depth of only 
6 to 9 feet at low water. A too near approach may be dangerous, as the bank is 
steep-to, and probably increasing, so as to be connected, on the N.E., with the bar of 
Connecticut River. The bank is the more dangerous as the tide sets athwart it to the 
N.W. and S.E. From the west end of the bank Saybrook Lighthouse bears N. by E. 
two miles, and Hammonasset Point W.N.W. ^ W. .5 miles. On the general course, 
above given, for proceeding towards Falkner's Island, the bank will be left at about half 
a league on the starboard side, and a greater berth may be allowed, according to the 
wind, &c. 

MfiWHAVEN.— When Falkner's Island Light bears E.N.E. ^ E. 3 leagues, the 
direct course towards New Haven is N.W., and distance 2j leagues. On approaching 
the harbour, the lighthouse will be seen, standing on Five-mile Point, upon the eastern 
side. This has already been noticed on page 88. On advancing to the lighthouse, it 
must have a berth of two miles ; because a ledge, having a black buoy, bears S.W. from 
the point. The buoy lies a mile and a quarter S.W. by S. from the lighthouse ; and 
within it, at three quarters of a mile N. by E., is a white buoy, on a shoal of 4 feet, 
called AdanCs Fall, The Quickses Rock is a mile to the eastward of the S.W. ledge, 
and has a spindle on it, which lies with the lighthouse bearing N. by W. three-quarters 
of a mile. .The buoy on Adam's Fall bears from the spindle N.W. by W. three-quarters 
of a mile, and the buoy on the S.W. ledge W. S.W. half a mile. 

Vessels coming in from the eastward may pass between the buoy on the S.W. ledge 
and the spindle ; this channel having 3 fathoms of water ; by keeping mid-way between 

the 
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the shoals, and leaving the virhite buoy on Adam's Fall about half a cable's length to the 
eastward, you may steer for the end of the wharf. On this shore, in the channel-way, 
are 3, 4, and 5, fatlioms of water, with muddy bottom. By bringing the lighthouse to 
bear S.E. you may anchor in Morris's Cove, near the eastern shore, in two fathoms of 
water, muddy ground. The course hence up the harbour, with a leading wind, is North, 
lo running for the pier, give the Fort Rock a small berth. 

VesseU bound into Newhaven, leave both buoys on the east or starboard side ; and pass 
with safety at within half a cable from them. On beating in here, the soundings will be 
from 2 to 3 and 4 fathoms. Observe to stand in no nearer than to 2 fathoms upon the 
western shore ; the bottom here is hard. In beating up, after gaining muddy bottom, the 
channel soundings, keep the lead quickly going, in order to avoid the hard ground of the 
western shore. 



n — ^This harbour, to the westward of Newfield 
Bay, is formed by Fayenweather Island on the east, and a reef called the Cow9 on the 
south ; with the main land on the west : it is distinguished by the lighthouse (already 
nodced) on the south end of the island. On coming in for this harbour from the west- 
ward, and so as to avoid the Cows, you may bring the light to bear N. by W., and run 
durectly for it until within the distance of three-quarters of a mile, whence you may stretch 
westward, in a fine beating channel, having from 3 to 5 fathoms, and good ground. On 
approaching the light, the depth gradually shoalens to about 8 fathoms, and the harbour 
may easily be entered. 

On the easternmost rock of the Cows is a beacon-light, from which the lighthouse 
bears N. J E. one mile. From this point a single rock extends 83 fathoms farther, over 
which are 8 feet at high water, making in the whole a distance of 203 fathoms. The 
light hence bears N. by E. i £. Having passed this rock or point, the harbour will be 
fairly open from North to W.K.W. The bottom, to some distance to the south of the 
rock, is hard ; but, with the lead going, it will soon be found to deepen.* 

In NEWFIELD BAY, eastward of Fayenweather Island and Light, there is safe and 
good anchorage, during all winds, from W.S.W. by the North to N.N.E., quite to the 
mouth of Bridgeport Harbour, which is distant about two miles. The shore on the 
eastern side of the lighthouse is bold-to, with 3 fathoms, and it continues so to the south 
point of Fayenweather Island. This is one of the best bays for anchoring ground on the 
north side of Long Island Sound. It has from 4 to 3 fathoms of water, with the light 
bearing West. In coming hither from the eastward, after passing near Stratford-Point 
Light, the course to Black-Rock Light, will be W. by N. ; and you keep in to soundings 
on the starboard side not less than 4 fathoms, and outward, or on the larboard, to not 
more than 8. 



\ — ^At two miles to the eastward from Fayenweather Island and 
its light, is the shoal entrance of the Harbour of Bridgeport, which is now regularly 
buoyed. In entering, the outer buoy, upon the bar, is to be left on the larboard, thence 
steer for a beacon within, leaving the next buoy, (Stony Bar) on the starboard, and 
another, Allen's Flat, within the harbour, on the larboax'd, side. But no stranger can 
enter without the assistance of a pilot. 



• It has been remarked, in the ** American Coast Pilot,** that Blacle Rock Harbour f from its centri- 
cal situation, is one of great importance to vessels navigating the Sound, at all seasons of the year, 
especially in winter. Next to the harbour of New London, it is the most safe and convenient on the 
whole eoast of Connecticut, admitting vessels of a large draught of water at all times of the tide. 
Daring the inclemencies of winter, when the communication with New York is obstructed with ice, 
numerous vessels, of all sizes, are not unfrequently compelled to seek a harbour here, for weeks to- 
gether, where they ride secure from the drifting ice, and the violence of every wind, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a flourishing commercial village, capable of furnishing every necessary repair, 
stores, or refreshments, that may be required, and on as good terms as in any of the larger sea- ports; 

The distance between the lighthouse and the light-beacon on the Cows, is one mile : the bearing 
S. I W. : the depths, 3 and 4 fathoms. The lighthouse is octagonal, handsomely built of stone, 
19 feet in diameter at the base, and 31 feet in height; it supports a lantern at 40 feet above high 
water mark, is painted white, defended from the sea by a strong circular fortification of massy rocks, 
and is fitted to withstand the storms of ages. — (Blunt, Uth Edition, p. 103.) 
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Directions for Sailing toward and into NEW YORK 

HARBOUR. 



M — ^The entrance of New York Harbour lies be- 
tween Sandy Hook, distinguished by its lighthouse, on the south side, and the east banH | 
or shoal, which extends from the S.W. part of Long Island, on the north, A bar ex- I 
tends wholely across the entrance, the greatest depths over which, 3^ and 3 fathoms, 
may be found by two buoys, white and black, which lie at 2} miles to the E.N.E. and 
East of the lighthouse. 

The light in the lighthouse of Sandy Hook is fixed; it is elevated QO feet above the 
sea^ has 18 lamps, with reflectors of 18 inches ; and it may, with attention, be seen at 
the distance of ten leagues. On the False Hook, at some distance to the northward of 
the lighthouse, there are also two beacons, which are illuminated, ' and servie as a 
•guidance to pilots in the night. 

The elevations of land, at the entrance of the harbour, called the High Lands of Netn- 
sink, (vulgo Neversink,) are the best guide to the harbour by day. T%ese lands, on the 
souUi side of the harbour, may be seen 8 leagues off, from the depth of 30 or 31 fathoms , 
of water. When first seen they appear like an island, rather level on the top, excepting 
some irregular risings towards Point Comfort on the west end, or inland side. 

The(respected Professor of Natural History, in the university of New York, Dr* Sam. , 
L. Mitchili, late Senator in Congress, &c.,-i«8 communicated to the public the altitudes | 
of the following points in the vicinity of New York Harbour: — Mount MttchUi, the | 
highest point of the Nevisink, in New Jersey, 289 feet : Tomkin's Hill^ on Staten Island, I 
within the harbour, 307 feet : and Hempsted Hill, in Long Island, 319 feet. J 

The elevated lighthouses which now stand on the high lands of Nevisink» were first | 
lighted up in the evening of the 21st June, 1828. The northern light is Haiionary or { 
J^d, and the southern is a revolving light. Both lights are elevated 250 feet above the | 
level of the sea, and may be seen, in clear weather, from 40 miles off. The lighthouses 
bear N. 23^ W. and S. 23° E. from each other, and the distance between is about 300 
feet. The bearing and distance between the northern or fixed light and the lighthouse 
on Sandy Hook are N. by W. 3} miles. 

Before entering further into a detail of New York Harbour, we shall here annex some 
jgeneral remarks from the recent relation of an intelligent traveller, and then subjoin 
the particular description. 

" I had heard," says the writer, " much of the beauty of the approach to New York 
from the sea ; but the reality altogether exceeded any expectation : it is undoubtedly 
one of the most magnificent scenes in the world. I know of no more happy disposition 
of land and water, nor such variety of marked and pleasing features any where on the 
shores or rivers of the British Islands. Neither the Bay of Dublin, nor the Isle of 
Wight, nor the Friths of Forth or Clyde, present the works of nature on a grander 
scale, or in more varied or interesting aspects. That boldness of character which lofty 
hills and mountains produce is alone wanting. The hills, which bound the prospect in 
three or four directions, are no where above 400 or 500 feet in height. 

'* Much of the city is not visible from the water ; the island on which it is built con-» 
listing of undulating, but not in any part of it elevated, ground. Still the spires of the 
churches make a brilliant appearance, gilded by the setting sun, and towering among 
the trees which shade the streets, and amongst the masts of the ships sun*ounding the 
icity on all sides but the north. ,< 

'* The situation of this metropolis of the New World has been most happily chosen ) 
in nearly the most central portion of the shores of this great continent, with a bai^is^ 
safe and deep, and of unlimited capacity; comprehending, as it does, the mouth of tH^ 
Hudson itself, unrivalled in its facilities of intercourse with the interior parts of the 
country, not merely by means of its sounds and rivers, but of its recently constructed 
canals, which, by the exertjons of the late governor of this state, De IFitt CUnton, were 
completed and brought into full operation three years ago. The Erie Canal, which will 
immortalize the name of Clinton, begins at that point in the River Hudson, about 160 
statute miles to the northward of New York, where the river becomes no longer navi- 
gable 
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gable fer'.TesMJb of .great sice. The <canAl is alkWe 309 statute' miks long, affording 
mnmunicatioa to'Lake Erie, w\Mi is %ttfi«ted 568 fee^ab<)ve•the Hudson at low water ; 
antf, of obttiie to Lakes Hiiron; Michigan, and Su^eridr, tli«f tiiost extensive repository 
of fresh water on the globus. The^sucoessfal execution of tfils' J^reat wdtk has led to 
splendid 'cbbtiniiations of thfa system oYS^ter commnnication, especially to the canal, 
now far adfanoed, frooli Ltiki Mrk 'to the Okh, wbieH cbntmiies the internal navigation 
from New York to the Ohio, Missouri, and Missisipi, and of coarse to Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, New Orleaofl*' and the Mexican Sea 2— « line of water communica^ 
Hon unparalleled in length in thft world. The PhampU^ Ctmal connects New York hy 
Lake Chaiiip{ain with' Canada*'* 

The peculation and trade of New York have increased in a degree unexampled since 
tTBS, yhen all veitrictiotls'Wera removed. The population was then 92,000; it is now 
about 900,000, besides 10,000 or 12,000 in Brooklyn, on Long Island, at the distance 
of less than half of a miie^ where the Navy Yard is 8ituated.*-^rfi^taar^« Three Year* 
va North America.) 

NfiJW 'YOTK HARBOUR.— The Bar, off Sandy Hook, lies in the parallel of 
40*^ 28' N.'ahd ItmgiHade 73^ 58'. On its outer edee are the two buoys above noticed ; 
the southed tc^Aie^, and the nott\itrn bltusk : the Mack buoy lies with the lighthouse 
l)eartng neaWy W.'S.W., and the white buoy with the lighthouse West, each 2f miles. 
Between these buoys is- the channel over the Bar, having 3^ to 4 fathoms at low water ; 
and to the southward is the Outer Middle Ground^ of 3 to S fathoms, which extends 
4^ miles to the south ward> as shown hy the ^particular plans of the harbour. 

^rotmd'iSaiidyJIook and within the harbour, the buoyage and beaconage are excellent. 
The channel-way between the two outer buoys is a mile wide, and these buoys lie 
nearly Nc^h and South from each other. The course in is W.byN. S miles, to abreast 
the False Hook, near the lighthouse, arid thence West, a mile and a half, to a black can, 
bwy on the S.W. spit of the Bast Bank ; and, having passed the l&tter, leaving it oti 
the starboard side^ you haul to the N. by E. for the river. 

In passing up, on the direction last meritiotied,' Kf. ty K.,'whTch may be pursued for 
tnore than five miles, you leave, on the larboard sidct^'a uohite buoy on the Knoil, which 
bears from the black buoy on the g.W. spit N.N.W., one mile and a half; and after- 
"ward you leave, on the starboard hand, a black cm buoy upon the tmeT Middle, (on the 
edge of the East Bank,) which bears from the black buoy on the S. W. Spit, N. by E. 
1 E. 2f miles. Still pursuing ypur N. by E. course, you will arrive off a white can buoy, 
upon the edge of the fFest Bank, and lying at a mile and three-quarters N. by W. J W. 
from the black buoy on the Inner Middle. Having advanced thus fai', your course to 
the Narrows, between Long Island and Staten Island, will be N. J W. 3 miles-f 

I%e entrance of the Narrows is marked by Fort La Fayette (formerly Fort Diamond) 
on the eastern or Long Island shpre, and by a lighthouse, with a fired light, upon the 
opposite shore, on the eastern point of Staten Island, near which there is another fort. 

The channel way is'^ow between the two islands, and extensive banks which shelve 



* Kov. 1st, 1827.-rHad a cruise over the greater part of the magnificent harbour of New York, 
All nature looked beautiful. Packet ships sail monthly, on the 1st. Bustle and arrangements : — 
two for Havre; two for New Orleans ; for Charleston, London, and Liverpool, each one. French 
^)ayers,.<w]th tlieir< lap-dogs, &c. for New Orleans. Five different languages going on at the same 
B)oi»eDt; £i^ttcli, Spanish, German, Italian, and English, without the parties having the least 
f^parent consciousness that there was. any thing remarkable in such a confusion of tongues. — (Cup' 
tahk l^astl HaU,) 

t Besides the Can buoys above-mentioned, there are placed intermediately, On the edges of the 
■hoab^ between them, a number of spar buoys, black on the one side of the channel, and white on 
^W other tiuid they are ao arranged that, on coming in from sea, the black are to be left on the 
startK)ard> and the white on the larboard, side. Four buoys of tliis description (i^hlte) are laid near 
the False Hook, between the white can buoy on the bar and the point of Sandy Hook. Having 
paused the two outer can buoys, they are, consequently, to be left on the larboard side, and you 
mast be cautious of not approaching too near them. There are likewise placed, on the edges of the 
^t Batikj a series of black spar buoys. Of these, there are five upon the southern edge, between 
the black can buoy of the bar and that of the S.W. spit; and four on the western edge, between the 
9.W. spit bc^y and the can buoy (btack) on the Inner Middle Ground, On the edge of the bank, 
npon the Staten Island side, are six white spar buoys below,, or to the S.W. of, the white- can buog^^ 
or the West jSan/r, and four others above it, otr between it and the lighthouse on the east i^w^' 
Staten Island. 

O 
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off from either side. Above Staten Island, on the western side, is a flat extending np 
to Pawlei Ho^k, a distance of S} miles, near the edge of which are two reefs, dry at 
Ipw water, and three low islets. On its edge, between the south or Robin'9 Reef and 
Bedlow'e leie, are three white spar buoys. On the opposite side of the river is a mud 
flat, the edge of which is denoted by four black spar buoys; the last of which is-about 
a mile below Governor's Island, and within two miles S. S.W. from the Fort Point of 
the city of New York.* 

The course and distance from the entrance of the Narrows, to a fairway toward the 
eastern and western banks, are N.N.W. two miles; and thence, between the banks, to 
the entrance of the North River, or up to the city of New York, N.N.B. 6 miles. In 
proceeding on the latter course, you leave the three black spar buoys and the islets above- 
mentioned on the larboard, and the four uf^ie spar buoys on the mud flat upon the 
starboard, hand. 

DIRECTIONS for coming in from Sea.— A general description of the Southern 
Coast of Long Island has been heretofore given in page 87 ; but here we have to add 
that, at about 12^ leagues E.N.E. from the High lands of Nevisink is an inlet, or 
break, of the coast, called Fine Island Inlet, and so named from five low islets which lie 
within it. On the eastern side of this inlet there is now a lighthouse, which exhibits a 
revolving light at pO feet above the sea, and which, therefore, may be seen on the 
parallel of the Nevisink lights, and at more than five leagues off. 

On advancing toward the lighthouses on Nevisink, approach no nearer than three 
miles from shore, in order to avoid the OtUward MidtUe, steering to the northward 
until you bring the lighthouse on Sandy Hook to bear West; then steer in for it, 
as the flood outside sets to the northward; but, at a little way in, it sets to the 
westward. In approaching the lighthouse, you pass between the two can buoys on 
the bar, upon the W. by N. course, already described, and must not haul too near 
the bank of the False Hook, the extent of which is'^hown by the four white spar buoys 
above-mentioned. 

When you have ffot in so far as the point of the hook, where the beacons stand, yea 
then haul into the Day, W.S.W.; but, if you mean to anchor in the bay, haulin 8.W. 
giring the point a mile of distance, until you bring the lighthouse to bear E. by N. or 
E.N.E., where you may anchor in from 5 to 7 fiithoms of water, soft muddy bottom. 
But to proceed up to New York, when you have come in as already directed, and got 
within the beacons, or the point of Sandy Hook, steer up W. by N. until you have passed 
the black buoy on the S.W. spit, or until you bring tiie lighthouse to bear S.E., and 
Bond's Hollow to bear S. } E.,t you must then steer up N. by £. } E. for the bluff of 
Staten Island. By steering as directed, you will turn the S.W. spit, (known by its 
black buoy,) and pass up between it and the Knoll buoy on the West Bank. Continue 
steering N. by E. ^ E., until you shoalen your water, which you soon will do, if it be 
young flood, as it sets from 8^ to 3 miles to the westward. 

At the time you turn the S.W. spit, you urill see, on the Jersey shore, above the 
Narrows, two hummocks of land, each forming Hke a saddle : The easternmost of the 
two is the mark for going up the channel, so as to avoid the Upper Middle, by keeping 
it just open with the Bluff Point of Staten Island, which will be the case if you turn the 
spit as directed : this will bring you up the channel- way. When you have sailed the 
course described, for 5 miles, and with this mark open, then you must haul more to the 
eastward, until you open the other hummock, which is called the westernmost hummock; 
by keeping both hummocks open to your view, you avoid the Middle and West Banks 
entirely, and come up the channel-way through the Narrows. When thus far, you 
must, to pass Fort La Fayette, keep Staten Island shore on board. 

The noark to pass the upper part of the West Bank and Fort La Fayette is, to keep 
Bedlow's Island open with the westernmost point of Long Island ; for, if you can see 
Bedlow's Island in coming through the Narrows, there is no danger from the Narrows 
up to New York : you will steer up for Bedlow*s Island, to avoid the mud-flat, which 
you leave on your starboard hand : to avoid this flat, do not stand too far to the west- 



* This flat is described as a kind of oyster bed, or bank of mud and shells, having not more tksn 
11 (eet over it at low water. It is 2| miles in length from N.N.E. to S.S.W. 

t Bond's Hollow is the hollow which makes the tennination of the High laads to the westward. 

ward. 



J 
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ward, on account of Robbin*9 Reef, upoa the west side; to avoid which, in running on 
the west side of the channel, the mark is, to keep the point of land up the North River, 
on which Fort Lee stands, open with the east side of Bedlow's Island ; after which 
tliere is nothing material to obstruct the navigation to New York, it being very steep 
near the point of Governor's Island, and the rocks near the battery do not exceed 100 
yards from the shore. . , ^ 

There are three reefs of rocks in the East River, viz. one off the north side of Gover- 
nor's Island, with 15 feet of water on it ; one off the battery, having 9 feet over it ; and 
one off Corlaer's Hook, which is very dangerous. They may be distinguished, at all 
times, by the rip of the tide going over them, both flood and ebb. 

It is high water, on the full and change days, at Sandy Hook, at • • • • • 7 30 

But the stream of tide continues to set in, at the rate of 2 knots, until* g 

At New York, in the East River g 

■ in the North or Hudson's River • 11 

The vertical rise of tide is about 7 feet ; but it is sometimes checked by the westerly 
or north-westerly winds, so as to lower the water on the bar to 3| fathoms. Easterly 
or oorth-easterly winds have frequently raised it to 5 fathoms. 

The flood sets strongly to the westward from the S.W. spit, until above the Upper 
Middle, whence it runs up in the channel-course to the Narrows. 

The tide, during the last quarter-ebb,- sets from North or Hodson's River, around 
Fort Point, and flows up the East River, at the rate of 3 knots ; whence, with a like 
velocity, it returns two hours before the North River high-water time. This affords 
great convenience to ships in shifting their berth from one river to the other. Ships of 
war may, during the summer-season, ride in either river, in the stream ; in the winter 
they haul-to, or moor between the wharfs. The twelve-feet ledge off the town, and the 
sunken wrecks and chevaux-de-ftizey are shown by the ripple of the tide. 

The east RIVER, from New York, upwards, to Long Island 

. Sound. 

The best passage up the East River is to the northward of Governor's Island, 
keeping mid-channel until you are past the i;ocky flats off Long Island, (opposite the 
Careening Yard, and the south-east reef of New York Island,) which runs out 150 
fathoms in a southerly direction from Red Bank : from this, the Long Island shore is 
bold to Bushwick Creek, where it shoalens a little way off Pat Point. 

In order to clear the York Island Shore Flat, opposite Bui^wick Creek, borrow 
towards the creek, keeping the water-mill on Wallabout Bay (near Brooklyn) on or open 
westward of Brooklyn church-spire (on a hill to the westward) ; you may sail close under 
the bold rocky cliffs on the western shore. 

Blind Rock and Governor* e Table Rock extend to the S.W. 600 fathoms, on a range 
from Blackwell Island, whtch forms the two channels of the river. This island, though 
narrow, is a mile and a half in lengthy The channel on the west side of the island is 
<clear, and throughout deep, a boat's length from the shores. There is a sunken rock 
two-thirds of the way up the eastern channel, and about 30 fathoms from the stai'board 
shore. 

Before you enter into either of the BlackweU Island chanheh, if flood, let the tide be 
nearly spent; if ebb-tide,, endeavour, by stemming the stream, which continues swift 
until a quarter of an hour before the turn of the tide, to reach Hell-gate at low water 
slack; the most desirable time to get through. As you run up between Flood-rock, 
which is steep-to, and the point of Long Island, bear up more easterly, keeping in mid- 
channel. The least drain of tide will show the Hog's Bank dangers upon the south side 
of Barn Island, on your larboard, and the Pot Rock on your starboard, by the uncom- 
mon ripple and boiling appearance of the water. 

There is sufficient depth for large ships, until you come up with Marsh Isle, to the 
N.E. of Barn Island, where it shoalens, and forms a bai* across the channel, with only 
4 fathoms at the top of high water; and, about a third of the way over from the isle, 
there is a single rock, with no more than 10 feet of water. 
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To return thrtufgh HeU^aier Vigh-wAter tlack is the moft convenwt tkmet.aai tfae^* 
tide is favourable down to Neiv Yock ; there w, however, sufficieDt depth at h>w, water , 
for any ship ia the, Gate. Sfiquld the pUot h/»ve mwcalculateditiiia tidn and' the s^p, • 
with a strong favourable tide and a leading bre^se, have advanfo^d n^r- the Qat^ you * 
must attend to the true set of tl^e stream, in which you uqpiy 'easily keep, the ship fvith • 
lofty sails ; low sails being liable to be becalmed by the land. The pcincipal'ebl^ atreaoa 
leads round MiU'Hock, which is very bald, whence it -turns short to the southward by 
Flag-staff Point, in the western Black^ell Island Channel. The passage between Mill 
Rock and Scott's Cap is deep, but very narrow, 'the southernmost passage, between 
Flood Rock and Long Island, is used on the flood only^ wheh the stream leads fair 
through. 

Captain Holland, on his Chart of the coasts of New York, &c. says, HeUrgate and the 
narrow pass leading into Long Island Sound, at the time of slack water, and with a lead- 
ing wind, may safely be attempted by frigates. Small 'ships and vessels,' with a cooi- 
inanding breeze, pass at all times, with the tide. On the ^ood^ whea hound into the 
Sound, you pass to the southward of the I7ood Rock, which is the southernmost of the 
three remarkable rocks in the passage: On the ebb you go* to the northward of the 
Mill Rock, the stream of the tide setting that way, and forming eddies in the Flood 
Passage, which is, at that time, very unsafe. The Pot, on which there is 10 feet at low 
water, shows itself distinctly by the whirlpools, as also the Pdw, i^ich it a part of the 
Hogsback. 

From Marfh Island, eastward, the Sound is navigable for the largest ships, llie. 
stream continues moderate for about 3 leagues to Throg orFrog Point, where the New' 
York tide meeting the Sound tide in contraiy directions, causes a perfect stagnation. 
The Ship Channel is to the northward of the Two Brothers Isles and Halett's or Riker's 
Island, observing to keep near the main until past Lawrence Reef (which extends one- 
third channel over from the east point of Flashing Bay) ; and thence keeping clear of 
the north shore until you have doubled Throg Point Peninsula. Your course thence to 
City Island is about N. by £. half a league. You must observe not to borrow towards 
the west side of the Peninsula, on account of the mud flat extending from it towards 
City Island anchorage. Th6 Stepping Stones (partly dry at low water) leave a suffi- 
cient channel to the northward to work up or down. The Executioner's Rocks (dry at 
half- tide) lie north-east two miles from Hart Island, and north about one mile from 
Sand's Point lighthouse : the channel to the touthward of them is the most frequented. 
Here the Sound widens, and^ the bays of Long Island, as already described, (pages 89» 
Ql,) afford secure anchorage. 

Harbour-Master's Regulations op the Port of New York, 

1 . No vessel shall be moored in the stream nearer than two-thirds of the distance 
from the wharfs to Long Island; nor shall any .vessel lie at single anchor within that 
distance more than one day. 

% Any vessel which shall foul another, properly moored in the stream, shall be liable 
for all damages. 

3. All vessels lying at the wharfs or piers, or in the basins or dips, shall, ni^bis 
otherwise directed, lie with their heads up the dock ; have their lower and topsail .yards 
well topped by the starboard lifts ;. then- moveable fore and aft spars and spritsail yards 
rigged in; stern davits, out-riggers, and boomkins unshipped j and the anchors taken 
up, with the crown in upon the forcastle. And any vessel which shall^ through faiUng 
to comply with this regulation, be the means of damage to another, shall beuable for 
the damage. 

4. All vessels at the end of a wharf or pie/ shall h^l either. sray> to af^omfeModate 
vessels going in or coming out. . 

5. All vessels not discharging or receiving cargoes, shall miike rtX^m for ve^seln 'need-i 
ing immediate accommodation ; those wishing to discbarge to have llie^prefefenoe of 
berth to those loading. Vessels returning, or putting ii)t9 pj(H'it iifc.<disti'es8v:alwayi' to 
be first accommodated. As to the fact of ves^ls: being bonafiid employed in tiiese pai> 
ticulai's^ the Hai'bour- master is sole judge. 

f>. All 
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6. :Ali restel^Aball baye pa b)9«ird<fii s}^p4Ke«p?f» of pmraw to. take cttr« of. theoa : wdp 
if uy veasei abaH ba regw^d to fi9m»¥'<o» and no .(person, be .found on board iot that: 
purpose, the harbour-master shall cause the same to be removed, at the e«pcijftse:of 'ihe-. 
master, owner, or consignee, who shall also be liable for all dapoages occasioned by siieh 
Tcssel. 

7. No vesael shall be moored or ft^t»mdd in .«uch .places or .manner .as shall,. 
ia any-w^e« obstruct or tin^rfere wil^ it^ pHeam ar teanv faKry-boAts^ <at a»yieny«f. 

this city. ' -.>.••"•;•' ■- ' 

8. No ballast sballbe thrown overbqard, 9A thlf lide of Sa'ndy-Hooli* below i low 
water mark : and, in the harbour, all ballast must be landed above high water m^k. 

g. No person shall eqoifnyber.any. of. tba wb^rA^ ipim^ oKidookA,) wttbiiafMiai.' boats, 
goods, or other thinga. ' -••::.'•': 

10. No vessel' loaded, in whole or in part, with loose hay or straw, shall be-permitted 
to lie or come;Mathin 50 yards of any wharf, .pier, cm* slip, while having dh'boiard any 
fire or lights, candle or lamp : and vessels having gun-powder on board shall discharge 
the same before coming within that. d|;|tanoe. 

11. No fire dhall be made or kept on board of any vessel, at any of the wharfs, piers,' 
ilips or basinsy after eight o'clock at night, or before day^ighl^ in^he morning. ' 

12. No pitch, tar, or other combustibles, shall be heated on board any vessel at any 
of the wharfs, piers, slips, or basins, of this city ; but all such business f hall be.i^oiie on 
floating-stages or boats, or on the whak'fs, at least kix feet from the, e^^e of tbe wharf, 
and with a bucket of water always ready. • 

All persons failing to comply with the foregoing Regulations are liable to a penalty 
of fifty dollars for each offence, and for all damages, with costs of suit. 

Harbour-Master's Fees, 

On all vessels of the United States, and on all foreign vessels permitted by law to enter 
on the same terms as vessels of the United States, which shall enter and load or unload, 
or make fast to any wharf, one cent and a half per ton^ according to the tonnage in the 
vesseKs register or papers. '»- * 

On all other vessels, double that rate. 

The fees are payable in fortyi^eight hours after araival, on -penalty of paying douUe 
theaxppMn^, and.codtsof Sttib '::•': 

For adjiusting any>dijBf0re4ice respecting the situation or position of any ^loqp or sc^hooner 
engaged .in the coasting, tiad^, l;>n the application of the person having charge of such 
yessel, two doUau, l(0 be j»9id by ^he pa^y in faiult 

Directions for Ships bound to New York HaP3.Qur, an*) pawn- 
ing IN, AT A DISTANCE, EI'PHER TO -ME ErASTWARD OR SoUrmWARJ^ 

OF Sandy Hook, 

ShovI'D vov f all in with Montuck Point, the east end of Long larland, on !whtch 
the .lighthouse stands, with an elevated yir^e/ lighi, as before described, observe that it 
may be readily known by the soundings exhibited on the Chart. In proceeding thence, 
westM^u'd, for Sandy Hook, you'should not approach nearer to Long Island than to the 
depth of 15 fathoms; and, in approaching the Jersey shore, the lead should be con- 
stantly hove,. as you ought not to stand that way nearer than in 10 fathoms, especially 
in the night or. thick' weather. 

When ^p^^no i^ ynoM thb Eastwabd, and passing the meridian of Nantucket, 
or of 70° W., between latitude 39 deg. and SQ deg. 30 min., ta!ke notice, if possible, 
when you pass the ed^e of the-Qulf Stream $ as, at the distance of 10 leagues within it, 
you may expect soundings ; so soon as you obtain which, yoa wU) probably exfierienoe 
a variable or 8. W, current. 

SAould yom new 'be^PUMumg for the New Jersey coastt to the northward of thepai*alle) 
of the Egg Harbours, (labout SQ}*^ N.) and beingnear Uie land, you may suddenly deepen 

you 
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your water to IS fathoms. In this case put ahout immediately, as many vessels hate 
been deceived by a hole in this part, of the dimensions of four acres of land, and some 
have thus been lost. 

Ir BEATING TO wiNDWABo oww THE HooE, whcu Waiting fof a pilot or a windy either 
by day or night : when the Hook lighthouse bears nearly West, you will be sufficiently 
near to Long Island. Here the soundings will be of fine white sand ; but towards the 
Jersey shore they ar^ darker and coarser ; and in the fair channel the depths will be 
found greater than on either side, with mud and kand.* 

Here you wAl cdme in sight of the NetfiHnk Lights, which stand as described in 
page 96. 

. When you arrive off the high lands and lighthouses of Nevisink, should you not obtain 
a pilot, you may venture to proceed, by keeping at the distance of 3 miles from the bare 
part of the land of Sandy Hook, until you come up with the cedar- trees on the Hook. 
You will now come in sight of the buoys already described, and may pass as before 
directed. 

Should tou vall in so as to make Cape May, or the Capes of the Delaware, 
you will see the lighthouse on that Cape, which displays a revolving light, at 75 feet 
above the sea, as shown hereafter^ and may likewise see a light-vessel, lying witiiin the 
Bank, near the parallel of Cape May, at more than four leagues from the land. By 
bringing the light-vessel to the S.W. you may proceed on a N.E. coui^e to the parallel 
of Little Egg Harbour, or SQ^ 30', at about 10 miles from the nearest shore. The 
course and distance thence, to the same distance east of Sandy Hook, will be N. by E. 
SO leagues, in general soundings of I6 to 20, and not less than 1 1, fathoms. 



NEW YORK HARBOUR to the DELAWARE and 

PHILADELPHIA. 

.SANDY HOOK to the DELAWARE.— To the valley at the foot of the high lands 
of Neidsink succeeds a tract of low table land, and southward of this is a considerable 
and remarkable tract of Woodland, which terminates at six leagues S. by W. from the 
Nevisink Lighthouses ; next follows an extensive lagoon, named Bamigate Sound, which 
is fronted by a narrow strip of low land. The coast, from the high lands of Nevisink to 
the elbow of an island, called Bamigate Long Beach, trends nearly S. by W. \6 leagues, 
and the soundings regularly decrease toward ikkore from 12 to 7 and 5 fathoms. 

Barnioate Inlet. — In the parallel of 39^ 48', at IS leagues to the southward of New 
York Harbour, is the Inlet of Bamigide, or the entrance of Barnigate Sound. A shoal 
bar extends outward from this place to the distance of two miles, and the bottom is an 
admixture of mud, shells, and gravel. The outer edge of the shoal is steep-to, and you 
may pass it in 6 fathoms within a short distance from the outer breaker ; but, during 
night, keep, at least, in 9 or 10 fathoms. The soundings more to the northward in these 
depths are fine white sand, with very hard bottom. 

Bamigate may be readily known in the day, even when the breakers are not seen, as 
there is a long grove of wood, back in the country, apparently 3 or 4 miles long, di- 



* It was retoiarked, by the late Mr. Murdo Doumief that "commanders from sea, approaching any 
part of the American coast between Long Island and Cape Hatteras, if in doubt about their reckon- 
ing, should take notice that the outer edge of the bank off this part of the coast appears to be very 
steep; for it has been frequently found that, while the lead has been kept going, there have been 
found 45 fathoms ; soon after 35, and a mile nearer shore only 25 or 20 fathoms: from these depths 
the shoaling to the shore varies in different directions. 

The soundings along the New Jersey coast are the most regular, ais the water there shoaknsfrom 
85 fathoms on the outer edge to 10 or 12 fathoms in sight of land, and thence to 7 fetboms near the 
shore ; excepting only from 2 leagues south of Shrewsbury Inlet to the bar of Sandy Hook, where 
the water is deeper. Here are 10 fathoms near the shore, and deeper farther out, with some patches 
of rocky bottom. In latitude 39 deg. 24 min». the outer edge of soundings ties 19 leagues froni shore, 
and E.S.E. from Great Egg Harbour 18 leagues. 

rectly 
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reedy within the Inlet, and commonly, called the Little Swamp, l^th the north end of 
this land directly abreast, you will be to the northward of Barnigate. 

When advancing firom the amUhward for New York Harbour, and hauling in for the 
Woodlands abore described, you may, with the wind oiF shore, keep within a cable's 
length of the coast until up with the High Lands ; and should your vessel not draw more 
than 10 feet, you continue your course until up with the northernmost part of the cedars 
on Sandy Hook, whence you proceed for the Harbour according to the preceding 
iostructions. 

BABNZOATB to CAFB MAV.-^Between the elbow of Barnigate Long 
Beach and Cape May, at the mouth of the Delaware, the coast foims a geqtle concavity, 
but its general trend is nearly S. W. | S. and the distance 18 leagues. The land is, ge- 
nerally, low and broken, forming several islets and inlets. The soundings are regular^ 
commonly 8 to 10 fathoms at two leagues from shore ; but there is a sand bar at every 
inlet, several of which extend off to a considerable distance. 

LITTLE EGG HARBOUR, in the parallel of 39° 30', long T4° 19', is a small har- 
bour formed by low isles or beaches on the east, and by salt marshes on the west. It 
is now known as the port of Tuckerton, To a stranger this harbour cannot be recom- 
mended, unless as a retreat in case of emergency, several shoals about the entrance 
being dangerous ; yet it ha^ frequently served as a place of shelter in the winter, when 
▼iolent N.W. winds have prevented vessels from entering the Delaware or New York 
Harbour. 

The shoals form three channels, of which that called the Sod Channel, next the shore 
on the north side, appears to be the best. The next is the Middle or Eoit Channel, and 
the third the South Channel The Sod Channel lies in a S.W. direction ; the Middle 
Channel in a W.N.W., and the South Channel in a N.N.W. direction. 

On the north side of the entrance is Tucker's Beach, with Tucker's House, a remark- 
able house with two chimneys upon it, having a cluster of three single'trees at some dis- 
tance to the N.E. and a smaller house to the S.W. When advanced to this part you 
will come up to the buoys which now mark the several passages. The buoys are spai*- 
buoys, and in 1828 were laid as follows : — 

One buoy at the middle of the Sod Channel, a little outside of the Bar or breakers. 

One at the inner part of the same channel, off Sod's or Small Point, and upon the 
north side of the main channel into the harbour. The latter bears S.W. from the outer 
buoy, and both lie in 2| fathoms of water. 

One buoy on the side of the harbour opposite to Sod's Point, and beaiing from the 
buoy off that point W.N. W. 

One buoy at the middle of the East or Main Channel, a little outside of the bar or 
breakers, in 2) fathoms. 

One buoy at the point of the Round Shoal, in 2| fathoms, upon the north side of the 
South Channel, bearing from the outer buoy of the East Channel W.S^W. 

The Directions for Entering by the Sod Channel are, to run upon a S.W. course 
to within SO or 40 yards of Sod Point. In so running you will have 2^ fathoms. 
Having passed the point, gradually haul round to the northward, giving the breakers on 
the land side a small berth, and you may then come to an anchor at pleasure, in from 
1 to 10 fathoms on the east or island side, between the marshes. 

ABSECUM INLET, at the distance of six miles S.W. from Little Egg Harbour, is 
another harbour which affords shelter to vessels of easy draught. In order to enter, 
bring a house on the point upon the larboard side to bear N.W., and steer directly for It 
nntil within the distance of a quait^r of a mile : then haul to the northw&rd up to the 
marsh, when you may anchor in from 3 to 6 fathoms. The depth of water ou the Bar, 
at low water, is 9 feet. The ordinary rise of tide is 5 feet. 

In approaching this inlet you must carefully avoid a shoal which lies Qi miles E.S E. 
from the entrance, having near it, within and without, a depth of 5 fathoms, increasing 
to 10 fathoms at six miles from land. At a mile N. by E. from this shoal is a similar 
one ; each has about 1 1 feet over it at low water. 

GREAT EGG HARBOUR.— The shoal entrance of the inlet of this name, with 
about 12 feet of water, is 3^ leagues S.W. from Absecum Inlet. Should you, when 

abrea' 
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f^rMttt'of this ploee, be in the depth (^ ^or S fttthom^, yott will fhid white and btaek 
8and, intermixed with brMcen' shells/ In th<e teat of B^g Hafbouf is the grove known 
.by ther nnne pf the Greqt Swamp, bjf? oi^iA of wiHeh>lUAf>laee« nAy -he feunid-. If aiing 
passed Great Egg. Harbour, at the distance of four milesy a' coarse of 8.W. by S. for 't5 i 
nifles will bring you up to Cape May. 

In sailing between Great Cjvg Harbour and Cape May« on the course above men- 
tioned, you will pass the inlets called C6ston*s, Townsend\ Hereford, Turtle Gut, and 
Cold Spring, each of which has a bar at its entrance. Hereford Inlet is frequented by 
the l)dlawar^ Pilots, who have no other harbotir to the northward between this and Great 
ISgg Hai^bour, 

From off Cold Spring Inlet, which ii the last, yon may steer for Cape May W, by S.$ 
but# if bound to Cape Henlopen, you must thence steer outward S.S.W., until the light- 
house on that cape bears West, when you may run for it, not approaching nearer thaa 
2 miles. Cape May has several houses on it, and a large grove of trees to the west-. 
ward. * • 

In some directions for this qoast, by Mr. George Walker, this gentleman has said the 
soundings, in general', are regular, with the exception of the bank off Cape May) but 
the ground you find on the fee is of various sorts. The Jersey shore is very low and 
sandy, but the land to the southward of Cape Henlopen is nauch higher. 

In sailing between New York and the capes, if the wind should be in the north-west 
jquartei-jt with which, -in gj^era^ is clear weather, keep no farther off than to 10 fathoms t 
the nearer in-shore the stnmger the current, which sets about one mile in an hour. The 
tide of flood runs W. by S., and the ebb £• by N., but you will have no tide farther off 
than in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

• If you are turning, wi0t the wind to the westward, stand off no farther than to 18 or 
20 fathoms of water. You may venture to stand in-shore into 6 fathoms, until you advance 
towards Herefpi>d Creek, or about two leagues to the northward of Cape May. 

' Th^ new. Lighthouse on Cape May^ which stands on the inner or western part of the 
cape, exhibits a revolving light, at 75 feet above the level of the sea. It stands iii 
latitude 38^ 57 \ a»dM$ constructed on the principle of the Boston Light, described in 
page 60, which, on a near approach, appears fixed : the revolution is made once in a 
minute, and the light may be seen from 20 to 25 miles off. 

SOUNDINGS, &c. OFF 1 HE DELAWARE.— The soundings opposite to the en^ 
trance of the Delaware are very unequal. At 15 leagues eastward from Cape Henloped 
are from 35 to 30 fathoms, decreasing at half that distance to 15 and 16 fathoms. la 
the channel, near Cape Henlopen, there are from 14 to 16 fathoms ; but, at five leagues 
East from the cape there are only 9 and 10- fathoms. * The greatest danger to a ship , 
cruising hereabout is the shoal cidled the Cape May Banh, heretofbte* mentioned, and 
lying at the distance of 4 to 5 leagues JSkMt to E.&i:. from Cape May. This bank 
stretches N.N.B. and S.d.W.' about 5 miles, and is one mile in breadth. With Cape 
May trees W. ^ N., about five leagues off, there are 4) fathoms on pr near the north 
end of the bank. Dunng the revolutionai^ war, the Santa Margari^ frigate grounded 
on this bank, with Cape May trees bearing W. by N. when the trees ifere discernible 
no lower than from the quarter deck. 

flOV- .. CAPE MAY BANK and LIOHT.VESSBL. Notice was given, - dated Trinity. 

^\'\^ House, London, on the l6th of October, 18^9, that a light-vessel, whji^hf h^ before 
been stationed off New York, was then moored off the Capes of the ^elav^are, .on the 
S.W. side of the Cape May Bank, in 7il fathoms of water. Cape May Ugjithouae Im^nng 
W. 80^^ N., distant 15^ miles | the centre of the shoaie^l growtd, on wbiqhia found 14 
feet of water, bearing N. 88^ £. from the light-ship, distant 2} miles. ' 'Mt e;itends 
N. by E. i E. and S. by W. | W. three quarters of a mile, and is. half a mile in breadth, 
and very bold on its eastern edge. There are 12 fathoms at half a mile to the eastward 
of the shoal water.'' 

» 

But, by a subsequent notice, dated 8th of April, 1830, it appeared that the vessel had 
been removed from its first situation, as given above, and placed to the north-westward 




[northern] 
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[northern] extremity of the Bank, on which' there arb only two fathoms of water, 8.E. 
8} miles. 

the light-ressel has two masts, with a lantern on «ach, kept lighted from 8un*set to 
nin-rise. The vessel is provided with a large bell and clock-work, which in foggy and 
SDoviry weather, will be kept sounding at the rate of one stroke in a minute, by which 
the proximity of the bank may be known. 

CArE MAY and Cap£ Henjlopen, the two extremities of the estuary called 
the Delawabb River, bear from each other S.W. by S. and N.E. by N., II miles dis- 
tant Each is distinguished by lights at night. The lighthouse on Cape May has been 
described : those on Cape Henlopen are noticed hereafter. A great tract of Overfalls 
and broken grronnd, southward of Cape May, is two leagues in extent ; the depths over 
them are from 5 to 15 feet. These shoals form the two channels into the river, of which 
the chief, between the shoals and Cape Henlopen, is nearly five miles in breadth. 

The Lighthouse on Cape Henlopen is of an octagonal form, handsomely built of 
stone, 115 feet high, and its foundation is nearly as much above the level of the sea. 
The lantern is between 7 and 8 feet square ; it is lighted with eight lamps ; the light is 
fixed, and may be 'seen in the night at ten leagues ofif, if the weather be clear. 

At a mile from the high light, and near the sea, is a beacon-light, 35 feet high. Th^e 
two lights in range is the leading mark for carrying vessels into the Roads, within the 
cape. 

It appears to the Editor, from a comparison of the various charts and descriptions, 
that the numerous banks, which obstruct the navigation of the Delaware, have long been 
growing up; and, in particular, that the eastern channel, near Cape May, has been 
•muc)i contracted, leaving a narrow passage for small vessels only ; having, where there 
vas formerly five, only two fathoms of water. Those who use it may run in for the cape 
until within three-quai'ters of a mile of a conspicuous boardiiig-house,' which stands on 
the land at about two miles to the eastward of the lighthouse. From abreast of this 
boarding.house keep the shore on board until you round tho cape, leaving the shoal, 
called the Great Sheal, on your larboard hand; the latter is always uncovered at low 
water, and the sea breaks over it continually. Having doubled the cape you may steer 
N. by W. and come to an anchor at a mil6 from the land, in 2^ or 3 fathoms ; or other- 
wise proceed W,N.W., 6 miles, for the main channel of the river, leaving a bank called 
the Brondywme^ with a lighthouse upon it, on the starboard side, as shown hereafter. 

Besides the lighthouse on the Brandywine there are two other lighthouses up the 
river; one near the moiith of Duck Creek, upon the Delaware or western shore, at 13 
kagoes above Cape Henlopen ; the other near the middle of the river, upon the Pea 
Petek, hereafter noticed, at five leagues above Duck Creek. 

' The MAIN CHANNEL of the Delaware lies to the westward of the shoals off Cape 
Hay, and between them and Cape Henlopen ; it then extends North' to the bank called 
the Brandywine^ which forms its eastern boundary, and is, therefore, to be left on the 
starboard side ; its direction is then N.N.W., leaving a Fourteen feet Bank on the lar- 
board, and the Croee Ledge on the stiarboard, hand. By continuing on nearly the same 
course you leave the Upper Middle on the larboard, then an Oyster Bede^nA I>anh*9 Bar 
.on the. starboard, hand. Having arrived thus far you will see the harbour light at the 
entrance of Duck Creelc, on the western shore, and may pursue a mid-channel course, 
with the western shore aboard^ up to Reedy Island, according to the following 
directions. 

To EwTxa the Channel by Cafe HxNLOPsN.^-The course in the fairway between 
Cape May and the light-vessel, which has been described, is S.W. until the lighthouse 
on Cape Henlopen bears West. Then steer for it in the latter direction, and within two 
miles from it you will have 15 or l6 fathoms of water; having passed it, you may steer 
W.N.W. until you bring it to bear E.S.E. when you may anchor in Oldjdln Road, in 3 
or 4 fathoms.* r The 



r' 



• See the particular Chart of the Delaware Bay and River. Vessels off the Delaware, upon dis- 
playinff a jack at the fore top-mast head, may imniediatcly obtain a pilot. Those who are to be de- 
pended on are liimished with branches, and a certificate from the BoaVd of Wardens at Philadelphia. 

The following notice was issaed on the 30th of March, 1623. <* The risk of coming into our 

port would be much lessened if captains of vessels would show a signal for a pilot so. soon as they 

J Ti ■ see 
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The Beacon Light on Capb Hbwlopin, already noticed^ ezhiblta a brilliaBt BgiA 
that can be seen at six leagues off. It stands on the extreme north end of the cape, very 
.near the beach, and bears N. } W. three-quarters of a mile from the high light. Ves- 
sela running in fur Oldkiln Roads, may, when the beacon light and lighthou^ are in one, 
approach the former within a cable's length, then steer W.N.W. until the high light 
bears S.E. and anchor in 4 fathoms, good holding ground. 

' To run up the River, bring the high lighthouse Souths and steer with it in that di- 
rection towards the lighthouse on the Brandywine. You will thus leave the banks called 
the Sheers and the Brown on the larboard side. With tfood-tide steer N. by E. ; with 
the ebb N. by W. ; as the flood sets in to W.S.W. and the ebb contrary. In proceeding 
as here directed^ about lO miles, you will come up to a beacon boat, with one masi, on 
the Brown ; thence steering N. by W. you will pass, when ia 7 fathoms, the lighthouse 
on the Brandywine at the distance of half a mile ; then steer N.N.W. for the upper part 
of the Brandywine, on which there is a. beacon boat with two masti. 

The next course is N.W. by N. for the lower part of the Fourteen feet Bank, Oti which 
there is a buoy. Here you leave the Fourteen feet Bank on the larboard, and the Ten 
feet Bank on the starboard, side.* The depth between is 6 fathoms. Your course will 
now be nearly N.W. to the channel between the Cross Ledge and Upper Middle, in a 
depth of 5 fathoms. The Cross Ledge has on it a beacon boat, with one mast, in som- 
nrer ; and, in winter, a buoy. 

Upon the south end of the Upper Middle, which lies on the larboard side of t!he 
channel, there is a buoy. This sand extends thence 5 mile», and the course along it is 
N.W. by N. Depths in the channel, 6 and 7 fathoms, with hard ground. Thetedeptfah 
continue, on the same N.W. by N. coarse, 3 leagues farther, or until you come abreast of 
the Bombay Hook Light near Duck Creek, having left the Oyster Bed and Danks' Bar 
on the starboard side, taking care not to advance too near the Banks on either side. 
With a leading wind, the courses and distances up to Reedy Island will now be N.W. by 
W. 6 miles, and N. by W ) W. 6 miles. In the latter direction you will have directly 
a-head, the Pea Pbtch Light on Fort Delaware, off FisherV Point, which has been noticed 
on page 105. With the wind a-head, be very careful to livoid the Stony PoM Ledge^ 
' which lies on the starboard side, as it is steep-to. 

Recdt Island to Philadelphia. 

s 

Iir passing Reedf Island^ be cautious of a long shoal extending to tiie North of that 
island, and one mile and a half in length. When passing it, keep the larboard side best 
on board. You will next make a smidl low island on the starboard, which ia the site of 
.Fort Delaware and the light above-mentioned. A shoal^ the Pea Petch, extends neurly 
a mile and a half to the northward of it, which must be i^voided by keeping the larboaid 
side on board, until the river bears N.E. orN.E. by N., when you mi^ stand up lor 
.^tfiocofliSff, whieh ^ 10 baguef bdow Pbikdelphia.t , 

From the distance of a mile above Newcastle, give the larboard shoves berth, to avoid 
B flat extending nearly hidf a mile from shore. With a fair "wind you may then iceepvp 
-the middle of the river, which winds upwards to- Marcus Hook from N.E« to E.N.B., 
.whence the course to Chester Island is N.E. by £. 4 miles. 

• Chester Island, tind a lottg lov point, which lies W.S.W. from It, is to be left on the 
larboard, giving it a good berth, and thus keeping the starboard shore best on board 
until arrived at BUHngsport, a high sandy bluff pmnt : nexthauiap lor iftti^^t, in sail- 
ing towards which you may pass close to a hlack buoy, which lies in the channel. Run 



aee the lighthouse.' The Chamber of Commerce and Insurance Oflices have established repeatiog 
signals at the lighthouse, upon seeing which the pilots would always meet the vessels at the light- 
house'; whereas, at present, they frequently show their signal only when abreast of the lighthouse, 
and then must lie-to, alwaya with delay, and som et imes with -daagerr- The pilots are generally 
cruising ; and, when they are not, this caution is of importance, n 

. * From March to December, a hght- vessel, with one light, is moored at the upper end of the Four- 
teen feet Bank, which bean nearly N.W. by N. 3} miles from the buoy on the south end, 

t Near the duumel to the eastward of the Pea Patch there are now two buoys, and one on a small 
shoal in the passage^ to facilitate the navigation of small vessels. 

directly 
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Artctly for f be f oit» giriiig it k berth 9 when abreiiet of it^ yoa witt see two itoall islands* 
between irhich you OMMt pMt ; tnd^ having pasted themiy mky haul up N.E. by N. 
for Gloucester Point, to the distance of a mile from it. In sailing h^noe, upon m 
Bortherly coiirae^ for S miles> k<epij;ig the larboard side best on board, yofi will arrive ofif 
Philadeiphift. 

PHILADELPHIA, one of the finest ckies in Uie worid, is regularly laid out in the 
narrowest part of the peninsula included between the Rwen DeSuoare and SchuylkiU, 
at five miles above their: oonfiuence. Its wharfs are commodious and spacioui ; the prin- 
cipal 900 feet wide, and the water so deep as to allow a vessel of 600 tons to lay her 
broadside to it. The warehouses are large and numerous, and the docks fur ship-ln&ild* 
vag well adapted to their purposes. The streets are broad, well paved, and well lighted, 
and the provision market unrivalled in America. The houses are generally constructed 
of brick, three stories high, and without much ornament ; but several of the public 
boUdings are superb, structures, and among these is to be included a new and splendid 
naval asylum. The populajtion, in 1830, 31, ampunted to 16 1,412 persons. 

. TIOJBS. — ^TuE TXM^Bs pv HioH WA'^a IN THE DELAWARE, on the full and change dap, 
ye as follow : — At Qape May, 8 h. 1 5 m. At Cape James^ or Henlopen, 9 h. m. At 
Bombay Hook, lOh. dOm, At Reedy Island, 11 h^ l^m. At Newcastle, 12 h, Om. 
At Chester, 1 h. 30 m. At Philadelphia, 3 h. m. 

The setting of the tide near the Capes :-^First quarter-flood, W.N.W. . Second to 
last quarter, N.N.W. First quarter-ebb, E.S.E. Second to' last quarter-ebb* S.S.E. 
With spring-tides, the vertical rise is from 6 to 7 feet ; neap-tides, 41 to 5 1, but varied 
by the winds^ 
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SECTION IV. 

the FREDONIAN COASTS from the DELAWARE to 

CAPE FLORIDA. 



1.— CAPE HENLOPEN to the CUESAPEAKE, 

' Between Cape Henlopen, in latitude 38® 47', and Cape Charles in 37^ 7^ the coasts 
^ Delaware and Maryland are very low, broken into islands, and bordered with shoals. 
From a comparison of the old with the modern charts,'it appears that the sea must have 
e^cnmched very considerably upon these coasts within the last half century, and that the 
shoals generally have increased. -The position and figures of the latter can be under- 
stood only by reference to the chart, but a few of the most prominent may be here 
noticed. 

In a S.E, direction from Cape Henlopen are the several shoals called the Hen and 
Cluckeny the Cop, and the Indian River Shoal, The last, having S fathoms on it, lies 
&t ten miles from the Cape, nearly on the parallel of the inlet called Indian River, and 
six miies from the nearest shore.. The F^twick Skoal, of 3 fathoms, lies at three leagues 
nore to the southward, and five miles from shore, in latitude SS'^ 29^ The Northern 
(hdl Bank, Qf. two fathoms, in latitude 38^ 15', at 7i miles from shore.. The Senepuxen 
Shoalt, of two fathoms, in lat. 38° 13', at three miles from shore.. The SoiUhem Gull, 
of 5 and 6 fathoms, 5^ miles long, lat. 38^ 6* to 38° 11', at seven miles from shore. 
The Skate Bank, of two fathoms, in 38° 3', at two to three miles from the shore. 
Within alt the banks, enumerated above, the coast is a beachy and even shore, forming a 
lagoon within, called Senepuxen Sound; the inlet into which is in latitude 38° 13', 
within the Senepuxen Shoals. 

South of the parallel of 38°, the shores appear in numerous islets, drowned land, 
and inlets into which craft only can be admitted ; and it so continues to Cape Charles, 
ftt the mouth of the Chesapeake. The Chhtcoteague Shoals border the coast from lati- 
tude 37° 43' to 38° 1', and extend, in some parts, to three leagues from shore. -There 

appear 
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ai^ear, in all this extent^ no disHnguisliibg ninrlu wblcli tan te useful to a stnugvr^ 
until we arrive in latitude S7^ 13^ where a revi^lving light marks the north end of 
Smith's Iskmd, as will be presently noticed. . 

VetseU bound from the Delaware to the Chesapeake, should, in order to avoid the 
Hen and Chicken, &c. steer out with the lighthouse of Cape Henlopen E. by S. to the 
distance of ten miles. They may thence, with an off-*shofe wind, pursue a 5. by W. 
course for 13 leagues, which will clear the Gull Banks on the west. Thence S.S.W. | W., 
80 leagues, leads to the parallel of the li^t on Smith's Island ; and the same course 
continued, eight leagues farther, brings you in sight of the light on Cape Henry, pre- 
sently described, and bearing W .N. W. . In order to avoid the tail of the Middle Orowd, 
you run in with the light in that direction, and round the point into Lynhaven Bay, or 
proceed upward, as hereafter directed. 

In proceeding along these coasts, during easterly winds, great caution is requisite ; 
as with such winds the weather is generally hazy, and the coast obscured. The current 
will generally be found setting to the S.S.W., in the direction of the shore. 

On the courses above prescribed, the soundings will be found to vary from 11 to 15 
and 16 fathoms, until approaching Cape Charles, where from Q to S fathoms may be 
found. At ten miles E.S.E. from Cape Henry are from 10 to 12 fathoms, which depths 
continue in a W.N.W. direction to the Cape. 

Those bound to the Chesapeake J^om the Ocean eastward, should observe ths^ the 
greatest extent of soundings from shore is to the eastward of Cape Henry ; it being, iv 
that part, between 23 and 24 leagues, with various depths. At the distance of aboili 
7 leagues, and in the latitude of the Cape, there is a bank of 9| fathoms ; between it' , 
and the Cape, there are 11 and 12 fathoms ; and there is the same depth to some dis- 
tance without it. The bank is of small extent, and there are 14 and 16 fathoms north 
and south of it. To the eastward the water deepens gradually to S5 fathoms ; it then 
suddenly shoalens to 20, and again, in like manner, suddenly deepens to the edge of 
soundings. 

The ground off Cape Henry is in general coarse sand, with some gravel ; but thence, 
south ward, :to Cape Hatteras, it is commonly fine sand, with. oaze. , 

Ships falUnff in with the land to the northward of the entrance, should not stand < 
inwards to a less depth than 7 fathoms, until they come into the latitude of Smith's I 
Island and Cape Charles, whence they may stand with safety into 5 fathoms. In coming 
along shore from the southward, 7 fathoms will be a proper depth to keep in, until up 
with Cape. Henry ; whence, falling into 8 or 9 fathoms, with a, stiff or sticky bottom, 
you will be in the channel-way. 

The Middle Ground, off Cape Henry, now extends more to the southward than fbr« 
merly, and there are 4i fathoms,' with the light-house bearing W. by S. 5 miles. This 
bearing, therefore, now leads over the tail of the bank ; and the safest course in is with 
the lighthousjB W.N.W. or W, by N. When the lighthouse (r) bears W.N.W. i W. about 
3 leagues distant, it iippears as in the subjoined figure. 




Appearvnee of Cape Henry, a$ taken by Mr. A. Demayne. 

When you come in towards the land, to the southward of Cape Henry, yon will h^^nr 
deeper water than when you are in the latitude thereof; as 21 fathoms, reddish san ' 
and pretty large : 9 leagues off it there are 35 and 40 fathoms, fine grey sand. 

The land is low and sandy; you caimot see it above 7 leagues off. Cape Henry is lo 
but bluff, with a few trees to the sea-side, at a little distance from the water : it is mo- 
derately steep-to, excepting that a sm^U shoal stretches about two cables' length from 
the shore east of the lighthouse, and there is nothing to hinder a ship from passing into. 
Lynhaven Bay, where there is soft ground, and from 4 to 6 fathoms of water. The bank 
called the Middle Ground is about 4 miles from the Cape. 

IVhen coming in from sea, in the latitude of Cape Henry, 36^ 56', you will med 
'^^ soundings, as above described. You may readily ascertain when in soundings by 

• the 
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le muddy cqIout of the water. In clear weather^ the land of Cape Henry may be seen 
)in the depth of 10 or 11 fathoms, regular soui^dings, which extend 5 or 6 leagues to 
le southward of the Cape : more to the northward, the soundings are irregular and 
irser, as above described. 



|.-The ESTUARY, {commonly called Bay) of CHESAPEAKE, 

fcith its Rivers. 



If one of the finest estuaries on the globe, being 160 

liles in extent from north to south, is the recipient of many important rivers, which 

U into it on all sides, but especially on the north and west. At its head is the Su8que» 

I, which pervades Pennsylvaniai on theN.W. the Petapsco, falling from Baltimore; at 

degree farther south is the FaHueent ; then the Potomak, which passes the federal city 

if Washington; the i^ojipaAaiiocA, running downward from Fredericsburg ; York River, 

which are situated York Town and Glocester ; James Rwer, on which stands the town 

Richmond ; and, in the south, Elizabeth River, the Harbours of Norfolk, &c. 

In advancing toward the Chesapeake from the Ocean, the Guff Stream is commonly 
~ from the south-eastward, in its narrowest part, near the parallel of Cape Hat- 
I, or 35^ 10' N. In crossing it thus, the water of the stream, as already noticed, 
Kll be found, in September, of the temperature of 83 degrees, and thence diminishing to 
le shore. Even in December, over soundinje^s of IQ fathoms, in latitude 35^ IQ', with 
le air at 45^, the water has been found at 6Q°, after leaving the dark blue ocean for 
le ereen water on soundings. The water of the stream, quite warm, had previously 
irkled, like fire, along the ship at night ; and the air from the waves, breaking at the 
lip's side, rose in the face of those leaning over, like steam from heated water. 

The elevated lighthouse on Cape Henry, in latitude 36° 56', more particularly noticed 
rafter, is an excellent mark for the Chesapeake. Having passed this cape, in sailing 

iward, in the main stream, low banks, fringed with trees, are all that is to be seen 
the country, excepting here and there a house near the shore, and occasionally a light- 

>iise, small town, or villi^e. Ten thousands of wild ducks, geese, swans, &c. cover 

ie estuary and neighbouring rivers. 

It should be observed, generally, that, in the Chesapeake, all the low points, both of 
Hrginia and Maryland, have shoals extending from them ; and should, therefore, have 
I good berth in passing, the water being shoal. 

and LIGHT-VESSELS in the CHESAPEAKE, &c.— The 
iDoerous Lights in the Chesapeake tend very much to facilitate the navigation of this 
rm of the sea : and it may be as well to take a general view of them before we enter on 
le particular directions. 

SMITH'S ISLAND.— The first lighthouse connected with this navigation is without 
\e entrance, on the north end of Smith's Island, at ten miles N.E. by £. from the ex- 

imity of Cape Charles, and twenty miles N.E. by N. from Cape Henry. It stands in 
Utitude 37° 13^ and exhibits a r«t;o/t;tn^ light. 

Capb Hbnbt.-~A Lighthouse, with fixed \ight, elevated at 120 feet above the level of 
le sea. There is a house near it for the accommodation of pilots. The appearance of 
is given in the preceding page, 1Q8. 

Hampton Roads. — A Light-vesselon the north side of TVtttoughhy^a Bank, exhibiting 
[70 lights ; to be left on the larboard side by vessels entering Hampton Roads. It 
!ars from the lighthouse on Cape Henry W.N.W., distant 13 miles. • 

Old Point Comfort. — A Lighthouse, with fixed light, two miles west from the 
lUoughby floating light. Depths of water, in the channel between, 10 to Id fathoms.* 

Cranby 



* The coast within Cape Henry forms the slender bay called Lynhaven Bay, extending 2| leagues 
learly East and West. Vessels bound hence for Hampton Roads proceed by Willoughby^s Bank, 
^s above, and thence haul into the Roads. 
Hampton Roads were visited by Captain Basil HaU, in February 1828, and he describes the 
nchorage as formed by the confluence of three streams, the James, Nansemond, and Elizabeth, 
riivers ; though impeded by shoals caused by the deposits of these united floods, it has sufficient 
space to render it a place of great importance as a naval station. ' 

Or 
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C RAN BY Island Flat, at the mouth of MUxabeth JfZttMrf— « vessel in 4 fathoms, 

vith a light at her maat*head. 

New Point Comfort, the N.E. point of the entrance of Mobjack Bat: a Light- 
house, v/\i\i fixed light , at S5{ miles N.N.W. | W. from that on Cape tienry, which 
line of direction clears the shoals on the west. 

Windmill. Point, at the entrance of the Rappahanock: — a light-hoat at the extre- 
mity of the shoal, nearly three miles S.E. from the nearest shore. 

Tanoirr Sound, on the eastern side of the Chesapeake: — a Lighthouse on Little 
WattM hlandf at the south-eastern extremity of the Sound ; and another on Clay Island, 
at the northern extremity of the same. 

Smith's Point, the southernmost extremity of the River Potomak : — a Lighthouse 
with a fixed light, at 16 miles to the northward of Windmill Point. On the edge of the 
shoal, which stretches three miles E.S.E. from the Point, is a Light^vessel, moored ii^ 
4j fathoms, which exhibits two distinct lights. 

Point Lookout, the north point of the mouth of the Potomak :^^a small Lighthouse 
or beacon light, bearing N. by W. J W«, i I miles from the lighthouse on Smith's Point.. 

• Smith's Isle, the largest of the Tangier Islands, opposite to the mouth of the 
Potomak : — a Lighthouse on Fagg's Point, the^N.W. point of this Island^ at the en-* 
trance of Ktdge's Strait^ with a fixed light, from which that of Smith's Poin^ bears 
S.W. I S. 12 miles, and that on Point Lookout W. ) N» 10^ miles. 

Hooper's Strait : — A Light-vessel within Hooper's Strait, for making the harbour 
within Hooper's Island, as shown hereafter. 

Cove Point, four miles to the northward of the mouth of the Patuxent :*-« Lights 
house said to be buUding in 1827. 

Thomas Point, on the north side of South River, five miles below Annapolis, and 
34 miles north from Cove Point :-^a Lighthouse yf\\Jti fixed light. From the shore here- 
about the shoal extends southeastward to the distance of two miles. 

Petapsco or Baltimore River :-^0n Bodkin's Point or Isle, upon the south side of 
the entrance, and surrounded by an extensive shpal, is Sifi^ed light ; and, on the North 
point of the river are two Lighthouses, with brilliant fixed lights, which are the leading 
lights for the Petapsco, when nearly up with Swan Point on the eastern shore. 

Pool's Island^ 12 miles N.£. by N. from Bodkin*s Point! — Lighthouse with fixed 
light, between the entrances of the GunpQwder and Bush Rivers, There is also a tower, 
with bell and machinery, n^r the sftme, to warn those approaching the Bank in thick 
weather. 

Turkey Point, at the mouth, of the jBlk River, 17 miJes N.E. byE. from Pool's 
Island : — a fixed light. 

, Concord Point, at the mouth of the Susqiieh^iins, Oeor Havre, de Grace, 6) miles 
N.N. W. from Turkey Point : -a fixed light. 

SAZXiWa l^ISWWIONS ior the CHESAPEAKE.— In coming in for the 
Chesapeake, you may advance to Cape Henry upon the courses already described, but 
cautiously avoiding the Middle Chround^ which occupies so large a portion of the entrance, 
and which may be still increasing. With a northerly wind you may approach this bank 
to the depth of 5 fathoms. To the southward of it you will find 12 and 13 fathoms, as 
well as in the channel between it and Cape Henry. This channel has a depth of 8 fa- 
thoms close to the Cape. 



On Old Point Comfort^ a low sandy pointy is Fort Monroe, intended to mount 340 guns. Every 
jkftrt, says Captain Hall, is finished with great neatness and beauty. The fortress wiU cover an ex-^ 
tent of about sixty acres, and admit a garrison of 5000 men, forming a rallying point for the mill- 
lis^ an4 other troop^. 

On the Ripraps [west of WUlmighby Bank] at a mile south ficom Fort Monroe, a powerfiil battery 
was constructing, on which 260 heavy guns were to be placed, the fire .from which wUt^eKOss that of 
the larger fort* 

At Gotport, opposite to .Norfolk, on Elizabeth Biver, is a national dock-yard: and here were 
building a ninety gun ship and a large frigate, rated as a 74 and a 44. The Delaware, a line of bat> 
tie ship, lay at the time, ready for sea, in Hampton Roads. 

To the southward and eastward of Norfolk lies the Dismal Swamp, a thick stratum of peat moss, 
under which, at the depth of about 15 feet, is a bed of sand. It is covered witli forests of pine, juni- 
per, and cypress, A canal is cut through it, which commuxiicates with Currituck Sound. 

With 
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With a fair wind^ yon may run In with the Hghthonse bearing W. by N. ; and, with a 
Ivoini^ wind, yon may stand to the southward until it bears N. W. by N., and to the 
northirard until it bears West. 

If requisite, you may run in with the lighthouse hearing West, as this* course wilt 
lesd to the channel-way, in fi*om 7 to 10 fathoms, sticky bottom, as before mentioned. 
It is then proper to take soundings towards the lonthern sborei and, in order to this, 
steer West, until you have advanced to a short distance from the lighthouse; then, 
rounding the point, you may haul into Lynhmfen Bay, and drop an aiiclu)r as most eon* 
renient, in from 7 to 4 fathoms. 

The navigatidn hence to Hampton Roads has been greatly facilitated by the light- 
jiiouseon Old Point Comfort, on the north side of the entrance of James River; tw6 
Ijmiles to the eastward of which is the floating Kght, on the north side of W%Uoughby*9 
liBMft, which forma the south side of the chaunel. These- were the nxdre necessary, as 
[the channel appears, from a late survey, to be much more contracted than formerly ; the 
hiorthem bank, called the Horseihoe Flat, having extended itself to the S.E., while the 
I shoals on the south have also increased. The Ught on Point Contort UJkeed, and bears 
?Hr.N.W. \ W. 5 leagues frods that of Cape He|»ry. Thie east end of Willoughby's Bank 
lies on the same bearings at 3^ leagues. . . 

[I The fiwaing Ught, on the north side of Wiilotighby's Bank, lies in S{ fathoms, with 
^ohit«Comfort light bearing W. J N. 2 miles; Black River Point N. J W. 5 miles; 

/ape Henry light E.S.E. i E. IS miles; Willooghby's Bluff 8.8.E. ^ miles ; and the 

iipnips, on the south side of the channd, W.S.W. 3 miles. ' 

ff proceedifig for Hampton Roads, and coming in by Cape Henry, without a pilot, 
,;with a free wind and commanding breeze, during either the ebb or flood, bring Cape 
Henry light to bear E.S.E., and steer W.N.W. until you get soundings on the Horse* 
[jshoe Flat, in 7, 6, or 5, fathoms. There are no soundings at 5 fathoms on the* coursefs 
Ijbetween Cape Henry and the bank. The first soundings on the latter will be 6 or 7 fa- 
thoms, with a sticky or tough bottom, at about four miles from Cape Henry light ; but 
y&e five fathoms bottom, sandy, is about a mile farther ; and here a vessel may anchor. 
[The course hence is West, until you get on the south side of the channel, with an ebb- 
^de; with flood steer W. | N. or W. by N. These courses will lead' into 5 fathoms, on 
[4he south side, whence you steer W.N.W. into 6 or 7 fathoms, or np to the floating 
^ight en Willooghby*s Bank, where the bottom is sticky or stiff. Next bring the light- 
ibase on Old Point Comfort to bear West, or W. by S., and run for it until nearly up 
rith it, or to within the distance of half a mile. In proceeding hence to the S.W., fake 
not to advance nearer to Hampton Flats, on the north side, than in IQ fathoms, 
the edge being steep«to. Now haul up S.W. by W. till the lighthouse on Old Point 
Comfort bears about N. W., then steer S.W. for Hampton . Roads, where there is good 
anchoring in 5, 6, or 7» fathomsi With the lighthouse N.E. five miles^ there are 4 and 
5 fathoms. . 

For procee^g from Hampton Road, up EHzabeth Rher^ to Noifoth, apHot u tmliv- 
pennhte, 

Should the floftfing light on the north point 6f Willoughby's Bank be gotae, you may 
know when you Irave passed that! point by the increasing depth of water, as 9 or 10 fa- 
thoms, or more, will be found : previously to this, if you shoalen your water on the south 
side, f^om 5 fathoms, haul off to the northward, and proceed in Q or 7 fathoms mitil nearly 
up with the point of Willoughby's Shoal : approach the latter no nearer than in 7 fa- 
thoms. On hauling northward, more water will be found. 

On the Horse-shoe side of the entrance, the bottom is of hard sand : the mid-chahnel 
has a soft bottom, but Willoughby's Bank, again, is of hard ground. From the south- 
side, where the ground is soft, you may^ therefore, always know when you are approlich- 
ing Willoughby's Bank, by the change in- the soundings. > 

It is also to be noticed that there is, on the south edge of the Horse-shoe, a small 
shoal, called the Thimble, at a little below Willoughby's floating light, on the opposite 
side of the channel. It has about % fathoms over it. From abreast of the shoal. Black 
River Point bears N;N. W. There is good anchoring on all parts of the Horse-shoe, at 
from 3} to 4 miles from land, and thence to the Tail, or outer part, and nearer in-shore 
for small vessels. The setting of the tide varies considerably^ and requires particular 
alitentbn. 

Pilotage. 



Eifc 
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PiLOTAQB.— ^It IS requiiite that a ttranger boudd to Hampton Roadis should nnder« 
stand that, if bound into Hampton Roads, and beins^ so far in as to bring Cape Henry 
light to bear S. by E. before you receive a pilot, a Hampton pilot cannot demand more 
than half pilotage, which is six dollars ; twelve dollars is full pilotage, for large or small 
vessels, up to the roads ; after that is another pilotage, at the rate of 88 cents per foot. - 

TiDh.'^The /lood^tide runs in round Cape Henry and into Lynhaven Bay until It 
o'clock on the full and change ; and, out of Uie way of the Chesapeake stream, it flows 
at 10 ; in Hampton Road, at iO). The tide varies considerably in its direction, accord- 
ing to the time from ebb or flood. The ebb from James and York Rivers sets over the 
Middle Ground to the eastward, which renders the navigation thereabout dangerous in 
the night. At the entrance of Elizabeth River the rise of tide is only 3 or 4 feet. 

CAPE HENRY or LYNHAVEN BAY to YORK RIVER.— In sailing from this 
bay for York River, you may safely bring Cape Henry S.S.E., which leads over the tail 
of the Horse-shoe, in 5 or 6 fathoms. This part of the shoal lies in ridges* so that you 
will frequently find more than a fathom difference at a cast, but without danger. The 
ebb tide down the bay sets over it to the southward. 

On the tail, and along .the N.E. ude.of the Horse-shoe, the shoalings are gradual, but 
the western side of the Middle Ground is steep. In proceeding onward, you should not 
steer, from the cape to the northward of N.N.W., allowing for tide and wind, lest you get 
upon the latter. You may thus steer until Cape Charles bears East, and may than steer 
N.W. by N., N.W., or N.W. by W., according to wind or tide. You must be very cau- 
tious, in a northerly wind, when standing towards the Horse-shoe, especially with the 
ebb, which sets strongly over it, as already noticed. 

You will now advance toward the lighthouse^ with a fixed light, on New Point Com' 
fort, upon the eastern side of Mobjack Bay. With this point bearing N.N.W., and 
Back River Point S.W. by S., you will approximate to the York Spit, in 5 or 4 fathoms, 
and may proceed N.W. by W. for the river. In advancing, you' must not run in for the 
shore nearer than to 5 fathoms, until you have entered the river above the marsh ; then 
proceed in 9 or 10 fathoms, and run up and anchor between York and Glocester, in what 
depth you please. 

fFhen turning up, with a contrary wind, stand towards the Horse-shoe to 5 or 4) 
fathoms, aod from it to 6f or 7 fathoms, until abreast the entrance of Pocosan Creek, 
neat the mouth of York River. Be cautious of standing too far in, lest you touch on 
the shoal extending from Tooes Marsh. When thus far advanced, approach no nearer 
to the south side than the depth of 7 or 6| fathoms, between this and the town of York. 
.On the c^posite side you should not stand towards the small isles, called York Isles^ 
lying off Monday's Point, nearer than 1 1 or 10 fathoms^ 

Close to the extremity of York Spit there is a depth of 7 fathoms, close to the middle 
of it there are 10 fathoms, and close to its N.W. part, near the York Isles, there are 13 
fathoms ; being all steep-to. Within this, the flat from the north shore extends nearly 
^ne-third '6i*er t)ie river, and should not be approached nearer than in -9 or 8 fathoms. 

CAPE HENRY to MOBJACK, or NEW COMFORT BAY.— You may proceed 
from Cape Henry, over the tail of the Horse-shoe, &c., as above <i^cted; for siting 
towards York River. Bring the lighthouse on Cape Heiii-y S.S.E,, and steer N* N.W. 
about 5 leagues, or until you are ^| .leagues from the. cape.: at this distance Cape 
Charles will bear E.S.E.^E., and you will be abreast of the north end of. the Midi^e 
Ground. With a turning wind you-^hould not stand farther to t^.e .eastward than with 
the lighthouse on Cape Henry S.S.B., or you may be in danger of the Middle Ground^ 
as before observed. To the westward you may pass into 5 or 4^ fathoms with safety; 
but, to the eastward^ into not less than 8. 

A shoal Spit extends to the S.E., 5 miles from New Point Convfort, which most, 
of course, be cautiously avoided. Between this shoal and York Spit you mayiKnin, 
and anchor under the point, in 4 or 5 fathoms^ fine bottom, and lie securely from north- 
erly and N.E. winds. 

The four rivers which empty themselves into Mobjack Bay, namely^ the Sepern, tVare, 
North River, and East River, are navigable to vessels of 50 or 60 toi^s burthen, and are 
places of considerable trade. 

The direct bearing and distance from Cape Henry to the lighthouse -on^ NeW' Point 

Comfort are N.N.W. J W. 8| leagues. The passage by night is dangerous^ owing par- 

. . . : * t)cularly 
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ticularly to the tide of ebb, which sets irregularly over the Horse-shoe, and sometimes 
deceives those best acquaiivted with this navigation. 

In Mobjach Bay, vessels at anchor are exposed to winds blowing in any direction 
between E.S.E. and S.S.E. ; but, when thus incommoded, they may go into the River 
Severn, on the west, where they will lie safely. On sailing in, bring the lighthouse of 
New Point Comfort E. by S., and steer W. by N. until the entrance of the river bears 
W.S.W.; you may.then steer in W.S.W. or S.W. by W., and be land-locked from all 
winds. 

In running for the river, you descry two clumps of trees on the larboard, which, at 
first, make like islands, but on a nearer approach the difference will be found. Keep in 
the middle, and with the lead going { thus passing between two points of marsh, you 
\f\\\ carry 3 fathoms all the way over a muddy bottom. Vessels for sea may pass from 
this river with the wind from any point between N.W. and S.W. 

NEW POINT COxMPORT to POTOMAK RIVER.— You may avoid the Spit, 
which extends to the S.E, from New Point Comfort, by not running into less than 4 
fatboBis of water. 

At about 2f leagues N.N.E. § E. from New Point Comfort, lies the fFolf-trap Rock, 
over which there are only 12 feet at low water. There are 7 fathoms near the rock. 
From.the spit, extending off the point, to the entrance of Rappahanock River, the mid- 
channel course is N. J W., and the distance 17 miles ; thence to a flat, extending to the 
south-eastward from Smith's Point, the course and distance are North above 5 leagues. 

Windmill Point is remarkable, and it appears, when bearing W. f S.^ 7 miles distant^ 
«s represented beneath. 




• yiew of Windmill Point, at the North Entrance of the Rappahanock, 

This Point is just half-way between New Point Comfort and Smith's Point. The 
Windmill Reef now extends 4 miles from the Point to the S.E. by E., and forms a 
broad shelf of 2|, 2, and 1^ fathoms, thence shoaling to the dry shore. On its extre- 
mity is the light-boat, pientioned in page 110, which is, of course, to be left on the 
larboard side.* ' 

The lighthouse on Smith*s Point, which is the S.E. extremity of the River Potomak, 
exhibits fi fixed light. From the point a shoal extends to the E.S.E. three miles, as 
noticed on page 110; and here a light-vessel is stationed, which exhibits two lights. 

When Smith's Island Point Light bears nearly N. by W. J W. 9 miles, and appears as 
represented in the annexed figure, with a house on its west side open, it leads in a fair- 
way up the channel, equally clear of the shoals to the East and the West. 

Smth'^s Lighthouse. 




{Sketched by Mr. Demayne.) 

In sailing from off New Point Comfort, on the course N. 4 W., you miiy run along in 
5 or 6 fathoms ; and, after passing Windmill Point, in from 5 to 7 fathoms. Towards 
Stiaith's Point you should not, however, approach to less than 7 fathoms. 

■ ■ .11 ■ ■ ■ . ■■■ .11. I .1 I ■ *^. 

* Should the weaiJier render it necessary to take shelter in the Rappahanock^ you leave the light- 
boat off Windmill Point on the starboard hand, and the mouth of the ftiwer Piankatank on the lar- 
board ; you will thus run up W.N.W. and shoalen your water from 6 or 7 to 3 fathoms. On ap- 
proaching Stingray Pointy which divides the two rivers, keep to soundings on the larboard from 3 
to 6 fathoms, and not deepen to more than 6, when standing to the northward. You will thus 
avoid the flat surrounding Windmill Point, which is very steep. Keep over to, the southern shore in 
the depth above mentioned ; and, having entered, you may edge to the northward, and anchor in 7 
&thoms, good ground, and secure from all winds. 

Q tK 
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The River Potomak separates Virginia from Maryland ; its entrance being formed 
by Smith's Point on the south side, and Point Lookout on the north. The distance be- 
tween the two points is more than 3 leagues. On Point Lookout there is now a beacon- 
light, as noticed in page 110. 

If BOUND HKNCE INTO St. Mary*s Rivbr, within the north side of the Potomak, give 
Point Lookout and the shore about it a good berth ; and, on approaching St. George's 
Island, (8 miles above Point Lookout) keep nearer to the main on the larboard than to 
the shoal extending from that island. The course into the river is nearly N.W., and 
you may anchor where you please in 5 or 6 fathoms, the river being all open. 

If bound to Wicomico, 5 leagues higher up the Potomak, the coarse and distance 
from the east end of St. George's Island, past Ragi^ed Point, are N.W. } W., and the 
distance nearly 3 leagues. On the south or larboard side, flats extend from the 
shores, in some places, to the distance of a mile, and should be approached no nearer 
than in 6 fathoms. In the mid-K:hannel you will find 11, 10, 19, 10, and 8, fathoms. 
In passing I^agged Point, you must give it a good berth, in order to avoid the shoal, 
which stretches from it. Above Ragged Point, in the middle of the chaonei^ there are 
^» d> ^i* And 7, fathoms of water. You will next advance on a W. ^ N. course to 
CUmenft or Bhckstone"* Uland, passing Nominy Bay on the larboard hand. From 
abreast of Clement's Island, you may steer W.N.W. in 6, 5, and 4, fathoms, until 
you have Wicomico River open ; then pass pretty near to the island, which is on the east 
side of the entrance, in order to avoid the shoal stretching from the point on the western 
side. Steer into the river about North, and anchor on the south side of NewtorCs Point, 
in 5 or 4| fathoms. 

The distance from Ragged Point to the city of Washington is about 24 leagues : and 
to those unacquainted with the river a pilot is indispensible.* 

POTOMAK RIVER to the RIVER PATUXENT.— In sailing from the entrance 
of the Potomak to that of the Patuxeut, you must be careful to avoid the flat already de- 
scribed, which extends from Point Lookout, by not going into less than 6 or 7 fathoms. 
Opposite to this point the flats from the Tangier Islands extend so far to the westward 
as to narrow the Chesapeake Channel to a breadth of about 5 miles. This part of the 
eastern flats is steep-to, having 1$ fathoms close to it, to the west of the lighthouse, on 
the N.W. point of Smith's Island, tailed Foggs Poinf, which stands as shown on page 110. 

In sailing between Point Lookout and the entrance of the Patuxent, a good depth to 
keep in is 7 and 8 fathoms. On the eastern side, near the flat, there are 10, 12, 9, and 
10, fathoms. 

Cedar Point, the S.E. point of the Patuxent, is low and sandy, and has some strag- 
gling trees upon it. A flat extends about the point to the eastward and northward. 
The north side of the river may be known by the high lands called the Clijffs, having 
trees upon them : from this side, as well as from the other, there is a flat« but the shoal- 
ings on each side are gradual, and the bottom soft. In mid-channel there is a depth of 
8 to 10 fathoms. 

Within Cedar Point, on the south side, is Rously's or Hog Point, On the north side 



* The River Potomak is navigable for frigates as high up as Washington, which is 90 miles 
above Point Lookout ; but the navigation is extremely intricate, and nature has done much for the 
protection of the country, by placing about one third of the way up [between the Wycomico and 
Cedar Point] very extensive and intricate shoals, called the Kettle-bottoms ; they are composed of 
X)yster Banks of various dimensions, some not larger than a boat, with passages between tbtm. 
The best channel is on the Virginian shore, but the charts give np marks nor directions. The F^^ 
donian frigates never attempt it with their guns in, and they make a tedious pusage from the naval 
yard at Washington to the mouth of the Potomak. — Ufotesqfan Officer, 1814.) 

Mount Vernon, the noted retreat of the illustrious Washington, is on the Virginian side, 16 miles 
below the capital. At. the opposite end of the reach, 4 miles above Mount Vernoit, on the Mary- 
land side, is Fort Washington, a fortress of some strength, but which was blown up in 1814. The 
populous town of Alexandria, in Virginia, eight miles below the city of Washington, is the mercan- 
tile capital of this river. 
, Captain Basil Hall visited the city of Washington in December, 1829 ; and he describes it as poi- 
sessing numerous objects of attraction. He remained there for a month, and found Society agreeable, 
kind, and hospitable. In January he glided down " the muddy Potomak in a steam boat, throudi 
myriads of canvas-backed ducks," and then visited the pretty little town of Fredericksburg. The 
present population of Washington b about 20,000 persons. 

of 
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of tke entrance ia Drum PohU. The latter is low and sandy. Without these points you 
may anchor ; cr, passing between them, proceed farther up the rirer. 

Having arrived to the eastward of Point Lookout, with the wind a-head, you wiU have 
a good channel to beat in up to the Patuxent, and may stand to either side into 4 or 5 
fathoms ; but, observe that, when standing to the eastward, it is proper to tack when 
you have gained 9 or 10 fathoms, and the ground suddenly shoalens to 5 or 4 fathoms, 
and thence to 2 fathoms, hard sand. On the western side the soundings are more 
regular. 

The course and dbtance from Point Lookout to the entrance of Patuxent River are 
N. by W. I VV. 5 leagues. The depths 7 to 8 fathoms, up to Cedar Point. Should it 
be requisite to anchor, and you cannot get into the Patuxent, which frequently happens 
with noitherly winds, you may run in under Cedar Point, and anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms^ 
good ground. 

Theentraiaee of the Patuxent is remarkable from its having very high land on the north 
tide, with red banks or cliffs. You may enter the river by the preceding directions ; or, 
gife Cedar Point a berth, and stand to the novthward until you have the river open, 
when you may run in for Dram Point on the starboard side, which is sandy and bold, 
with some bushes on it. Double this pointy and come to in 3 or 8} fathoms, where you 
may lie securely. 

/b bea^ng mar out of the Patuxent, you may stand towards the north side, against 
the high cliffs, into 3 n^thoms, and towards the south side to 5 fathoms, of water. In the 
channel there are 7 fathoms. When standing towards the soiith shore, you ^11 per- 
ceive some buHdings on the north side, above Drum Point ; and so soon as these bidld- 
ings come on with that point, you must tack, in order to avoid the shpal which extends 
from the south side at the entrance. 

HOOPER'S STRAIT.— Below the Patuxent, on the eastern side of the Chesapeake, 
it the inlet namied Hooper*i Strmt, formed by the bank of HoUand'e Islands on the south, 
aad that of Hooper's Island on the north. Within this Strait is stationed the Light- 
vessel mentioned in page 1 10. The directions for entering this place, as officially given, 
in January, 1828, were as follow : — If running upward, bring the light to bear £. by N. 
and stand for it, which course will take you across Hooper's Island Bar in about 4 fa- 
thoms of water. Continue on until you^deepen into 7 fathoms ; then steer £.N.E. until 
the Light bears East, and run for it : pass the light on your starboard hand, which will 
carry you into the harbour. 

If coming down the Chesapeake, bring the light to bear N.E. and steer for it, when 
you will gradually shoalen your n'ater on the south side. You may, with safety, course 
round the bar or shoal in 3 fathoms, until you bring the light to bear East, then steer 
as above. 

In thick weather, whether by night or day, a bell will be rung on boafd the light- 
vessel, at short intervals, and if thick and blowing it is ordered to be kept constantly 
ringing, in order to warn those approaching. 

RIVER PATUXENT to ANNAPOLIS.— On leaving the Patuxent, and being bound 
up the Chesapeake, toward Annapolis, you must give a wide berth to the cliffy land 
southward of Cove Point, as a flat extends from it to the distance of half a league. On 
the edge of this flat there are ^2) and 3 fathoms ; but there are 10 at no great distance. 
Ott sailing out run eastward into the main stream until you have Q or 10 fathoms of 
water, when you will be near mid-channel : the course and distance hence, up to Poplar 
Island, are N. ) W. 9 leagues. In running thus, you will have 10, Q, 8, 7» and 10 
fiithoms. 

SHARE'S ISLAND.— In proceeding as above you will pass Sharp^s Island, lying off 
the eastern shore at the entrance of Choptock River, and eight miles to the southward of 
Poplar Island. Sharp's Isle is three miles long, and surrounded by a shoal more than a 
mile broad ; but with an adverse wind good anchorage under it may be found. The 
similar isle, called James Island, lies 5 miles S. by E. from Sharp's Island, and is like- 
wise surrounded by a shoal. To gain the anchorage under Sharp's Island, having passed 
James's Island Point, steer to the N.N.E. which will cai*ry you in under Sharp's Island, 
when you may anchor at about half a mile from the island, secure from northei-ly and 
N.W. winds. There are pilots who may be engaged at this place. 

Fror' 
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From the channel west qf Poplar Uland, a N. by £. course, to the distance of 4| 
leagues, will carry, you up to the Severn, or Annapolis River. Should the wind oppose 
you when up with the south end of Kent Island, you may run in under it, to the north- 
eastward of Poplar Isle, and anchor in fathoms, secure from all winds, except from 
those from the south-westward. 

From the River Patuxent to tliat qf Annapolis, the western side of the bay is rather 
high ; but the soundings are generally gradual. In running from Poplar Island to TaU 
ley*s or Annapolis Pointy (the southern point of the entrance to Annapolis,) you will 
have from 7 to 8 fathoms ; but you must observe to give a good berth to Talley's Point, 
as well as to Thomas Point, lying more to the southward, as there is a long spit from 
each. 

Upon Thomases Point, on the north side of South River, at five miles below Annapo- 
lis, there is now a lighthouse, with fixed light. From the shore hereabout the shoal 
extends outward, to the distance of two miles. 

When staling into Annapolis River, having given Talley's Point a berth, haul in to the 
westward, for the mouth of the river, taking soundings off the south side, in 3 or 4 
fathoms : thus you will pass in between Talley's and Greenberi'y Point : keep nearly mid- 
way between each. Just, above these points you may anchor in. 3 or 4 fathoms, secured 
from all winds. 



— jProm the middle qf the channel, east qf JwiapoHs, the ccmrse 
and distance are N.N.E. and N. by £. 4i leagues. This leads up to the entrance d 
the Petapsco, or Baltimore River. 

In sailing as above, between Annapolis and Baltimore River, you will find from 4 to Q 
fathoms of water. You should go no nearer to the western side than in 4 J or 5 fathoms, 
until the river comes open, and Swan's Point bears about E.S.E., when you may haul in 
for the river. ... 

PATAPSCO or BALTIMORE RIVER— The entrance of this river is shoal, and its 
navigation rather intricate. The best mark for sailing in is, a gap in the woods on 
Sparrow's Point a little open of North Point : this will lead in the best depth, which is 
3 fathoms, on a soft bottom.^ This mark is to be kept on until Bodkin Point bears 
S.S.W., when you steer West or W. by N. into the river, giving North Point a berth of 

about a mile. 

• 

There is now a fixed light on Bodkin Point or Isle ; and on the North Point are two 
lighthouses, with fixed lights, which are leading lights for the Patapsco, when nearljFUp 
with Swan Point, on the eastern shore. These lights in one, bearing W.N.W., not only 
lead into the river, but are a good mark for anchorage in the Outer Road, in 4^ and 5 
fathoms, with Bodkin Point W. by S. 

There is an Inner or Swash Channel leading into the Petapsco, within the Outer Bod- 
kin Shoals. A hard knoll or oyster bank, one of these shoals, has less than 7 feet over it, 
and from this knoll the Bodkin lighthouse bears N. 41° W., the bluff of Sandy Point 
S. 9° W., and two light green trees, appearing as one, standing over a red bank, 
S. 84° W. distant two miles. A small mast-buoy, with an O upon it, painted black 
and white alternately, is placed on its northern edge, and will, therefore, be seen on 
passing. 

The Petapsco is now regularly buoyed with spar or mast-buoys, which display an 
erect mast of from 9 to 20 feet above the water. The buoys are distinguished from each 
other by numbers ; and are, some entirely, white, others entirely black, and the rest 
striped blagk and white alternately. On going up the river, the black buoys are to be 
left on the ^north or starboard side, and the white on the south or larboard, while 
the striped buoys denote the knolls that lie in the channel-way. The Directions 
which follow were written before these buoys were placed. 

From abreast of North Point, steer for the White Rocks, which lie on the south 
side of the river; and, when abreast of them, haul more to the southward, until you 
bring Leading Point, on which are high bluff woods, within two sails' breadth of Haw- 
kin's Point : keep it thus until you are nearly abreast of the rocks : then haul again to 
the southward, until you bring those points within a small sail's breadth of each other, 
which will lead up to Hawkin's Point, and to which the berth of a quarter of a mile 
must be given. 

There 
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There are severiil small steep shoals, of about two fathoms on either side of the 
channel, and the channel between them is not more than a quarter of a mile wide. When 
you came up with Hawkin's Point, you may steer about N.W. by N. for the Narrows, 
without obstruction, until abreast of the Fort, and will have from 2^ to 5 fathoms. When 
up with the Narrows, and passing between the two points, give the larboard side a good 
berth, so as to avoid the shoal which lies just above the Narrows. You may now haul 
to the S.W. for the wharfs on the point upon the larboard side, and there anchor, or 
proceed up to Baltimore. 

Id leaving the point, keep the larboard shore on board, when you will find good bot- 
tom, from which you may proceed to the wharfs, or come-to in safety. 

BALTIMORE is 3} leagues above the north point of the entrance. It is the 
- third city in population, and the fourth in consequence, in the United States. It 
stands on the north side of a basin formed by a narrow arm of the Petapsco, which con- 
stitutes a safe and convenient harbour. The entrance is defended by a fort and battery^ 
A rivulet, called Jones's FalU, divides the city into two parts, cailed the Toivn and 
FeWt Point, which are connected by bridges. At Fell's Point there is water enough for 
Tcssjels of 500 tons, but none larger than 200 can go up to the city. 

In Decemher, 1827, Captain Basil Hall was accommodated at a large and commodious 
hotel in Baltimore. At this time the late Chas. Carroll, of Carroll town, then in his 
9l8t year, was the only survivor of the statesmen who signed the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in J 776, in full possession of all his faculties, and *' with all his thoughts fresh 
and elastic." Within his memory Baltimore was a village of seven houses only. It 
now contains 80,500 inhabitants, though restrained by the Increasing prosperity of 
New York. 

Pilotage. — American [Fredonian] vessels pay 3 dollars down, and 4 dollars up, per 
foot: foreign vessels, 4 dollars down, and 4 dollars 33 cts, up, per foot. 

"^UMMARYof the COURSES and DISTANCES up the Fairway of the Chesa- 
PKAKE, from Cape Henry to Havre de Grace, a port of Etitry at the mouth of the 
River Susquehanna. 

\^Due allowance to be made for ebb or flood, wind, ^cJ] 

Enter with Cape Henry Lighthouse W. by N. or W.N.W. distance about 3J leagues. 
Ciqie Henry Lighthouse beaming S.S.E. until Cape Charles bears E. by S. 8 miles ; 
passing the Horse- shoe Flat on the west, and the Middle Ground on the east ; — 
• ' Course, N.N.W., distance 14 miles. Soundings, 9, 8, 7, 6, fathoms. 
CttfMi Charles bearing K. by S. 8 miles, to Windmill Pointy W.N.W. 8 miles; leaving 
New Point Comfort Light, the Wolf-trap, &c. on the west ; — 

Course, Noith, distance 23 miles. Soundings, 6, 7, 6, and 8, fathoms. 
ITindmill Point, W.N.W. 8 miles, to the south end of Tangier Islands E. by N. 
8 miles, leaving the Tangier Bank and bordering shoals on the east ; — 

Course, N. by W., distance 4\ leagues. Soundings, 7 to 12 and \6 fathoms. 
South end of Tangier Islands, E. by N. 8 miles, to Smith's Point Lighthouse West, 
5 J miles. 

Course, N. by E. } £., distance 7 miles. Soundings, I6, 12, 7, 16, and 12, fathoms. 
Smithes Point Lighthouse, West, Sj miles, to the Beacon Light on Point Lookout 
bearing W.N.W. 5 miles ; crossing the Mouth of the Potomak ; — 

Course, N.N.W. | W., distance three leagues. Soundings, 12, 10, and 8, fathoms. 
Point Lookout, W.N.W. 5 miles, to Cove Point, above the Patuxent, beai'ing W.N.W. 
4 miles ; — 

Course, N. by W., distance 20J miles. Soundings, 8, 7, 8, and 10, fathoms. 
Cove Point bearing W.N.W. 4 miles, to the centre of Poplar Island, East, 3\ miles ; — 
Course, N. by W. 4 W., distance 8 leagues. Soundings, 10, 12, 10, 7, and 6, 
fathoms. 
Pofdar Island, East, 3 J miles, to the north end of Kent Island E. by N. 3 miles ; pas- 
sing the Light on Thomas Point and Annapolis River on the west ; — 

Course, N. by E. \ E. distance 19 miles. Soundings, (), 8, 11, 12, 6, and 7, fa- 
thoms. 
l^Ofth end of Kent Island^ E. by N. 3 miles, to the Outer Road of the Petapsco or Balti- 
more River, in 44 and 5 fathoms ; lights on North Point in one ; — 

Course, North, distance 8 miles. ■ Soundings, 7, 5, 7, and 5, fathoms. 

Outr 
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Outer Road ofth€ Petapteo, to Pool's Istanfl Light, beariagr W. by K, 8 miles;— 
Course, N.E. by N., distance 3 leagues. Soundings, 6, H, 8, and 7, fathoms. 

PooFe hland Light, bearing W. by N. 2 miles, to Turkey Point and Light at the mouth 
of Elk River ;— 

Couree, N.E. i E., distance 16 miles. Soundings, 7, 9> and $, fathoms. 

From Gfathome, off Turkeff PohU, to the mouth of the Susquehanna;— 

Course, N.N.W., distance two leagues. Soundings, 5, 3, and 2, fathoms. 



3.— CHESAPEAKE to CAPE HATTERAS. 

From Cafe Henry, in latitude 36^ 5& to Gape Hatteras, in 35^ 14', the coast forms 
a concavijir in the greater part of its length, to the latitude of 95^ 40*, trending nearly 
6.S.E. ; and the rest inclines a little to the westward of south to the eitremlty of the 
cape, now represented in longitude 75^ 27* W. It is all low, and bordered with narrow 
isles, at the back of which are Currituck Sound, Albemarle Scutid, Pamtieo Sound, &d. 
From the extremity of Cape Hatteras, a bank of dangerous shoals extends eight nules to 
the 8.E., and at 5} leagues N.N.E. from the cape, is another called the Wimble Shook) 
the latter extend six miles from the nearest shore ; but, between them and Cape Henry, 
although the shore is low, it is generally clean, and aressel may approach, with westerly 
winds, to the depth of 7 fathoms. 

The distinguishing objects, by which the pofnts of this coast may be known, are few, 
and represented as follow : — 

A cluster of trees, called fVash fVooda, seven leagues S. by E. \ E., from Cape Heory^ 
in latitude 36^ 35'. Curritaeh Inlet, a shoal entrance into Currituck Sound, three leagues 
farther, in the same direction, lat. 36° 26'. A windmiU in latitude 3tP SO". 6} miles 
from Currituck Inlet. Another windmill in lat. 3(P 15% four leagues from Currituck i 
Inlet. Three SandhUh in lat. 36° Sf' and a larger one, the Nag*» Head, in 36° l'. . 

.:^5 / In latitude 35° %', and longitude 9&^ Itt', is the bar of the New Inlet of Pamtko 
j Sound, over which there are 6 feet at low water ; and at tre miles lower down are the 
^ fFimbleShoaU, 

The WIMBLE SHOALS lie between the latitudes of 3b'' SO', and ^» 34'. They 
extend two leagues out from the shore, but there is a passage between them and the 
land. The sea always breaks over them in a gale. The Resolution, a 74-gun ship, 
passed near them in the year 179*^, and Afr. Downie, the master, made the following 
remarks : *' On standing in-shore to Wimble Shoals, in the forenoon of the 10th of 
February, 1795, at nine o'clock we saw the land ; being then in 20 fathoms : at tea 
ahoalened suddenly to 9 fathoms, and wore ship : we could then pereeite from the deck 
the sea break upon Wimble Shoal; and the land, consisting of a low sandy beach, was 
seen from the poop : we stood off E.N.E. deepening the water as suddenly as we had 
before shoalened it ; and, in running 22 miles, were out of soundings ; therefore reckon 
the breakers on Wimble Shoal to be 7 miles off when we wore off-shore, and the land as 
much more from the breakers. The whole extent of sckindings from this coast cannot 
exceed 12 leagues, I 

FISBING BANK.— To the southward of the ^Vimble Shoals, there is a large muscle- 
bank, intermixed with cockles and small pebbles, having 5, 4i, and 4, fathoms of water: 
its outer edge is about 4 miles from land, and there is a depth of 9 fathoms between it 
and the shore : it abounds with fish, such as sea-bass, sea-trout, flounders, skate, tusk, 
and dog-fish. The seabass, remarkable for their size, generally weighing from four ts 
six pounds each. 

A vessel has filled two barrels on this bank in the space of two hours, with only three 
lines and three hooks : and there is no doubt, if two hooks had been appttedtftieach line^ 
double the quantity might have been caught. The water upon the bank differs very 
little in colour from that of the ocean ; and, in the depth of winter, is very little colder. 
Fish are likewise to be caught in the winter-season, by towing over this bank ; if yott 
have suitable bait, such as tiie ballabo, which they generally have in the West-Indies. 
You must be sure to have good tackling, as the fish are remarkably strong, commonly 
weighing from twenty to thirty pounds each. Four or five lines have been loet in an : 

hour, 

J 
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hour, and at last they have been obliged to bend the deep $ea*line to the inner end of 
the tow-line, and by luffing the yeMelinto the wind, the fish has been taken. 



is a low sandy point. Its lighthouse, which is painted 
white, was erected in 1799. Since that time the point has so niade out into the scfa, 
that the building is now a mile and a half from its outer extremity. The cape is the 
S.E. extremity of Hatteras Island, which thence extends 23 miles N. by £., and 
S6 miles S.W. by W.. J W. The light on the cape is fired, elevated 95 feet above the 
leret of the sea, and may, therefore, be seen, in clear weather, more than 5 leagues off. 

The SHOALS of CAPE HATTERAS are of great note, and have been magnified, in 
representation, far beyond their actual extent. They really occupy a space of eight 
miles in extent, from the point of the cape in a S.E. direction, and from 3 to 5 J miles in 
breadth. On the extremities are 5 and 6 fathoms of water. 

The most dangerous shoal, called the Diamond, lies in latitude 35^ 1 1', three miles 
south from the cape, and has only 9 feet of water over it ; but between it and the land is 
a ^od passage for small vessels in moderate weather, or when the wind is off the land : 
biiit cannot be recommended to a stranger; for he should always prefer rounding the 
shoals in 10, 12, or 15, fathoms of water. In thus rounding them, in clear weatheri 
vheo the sand-hills and beach about the lighthouse cannot be seen above the horizon, 
to an eye elevated 14 feet above the surface of the sea, you may be certain of passing the 
shoals at a si^cient distance. The light on the cape may be seen very plainly in from 
}0 to 11 fathoms of water, on the outer part of the shoals, when the eye is 10 feet above 
the level of the sea ; but, from a large vessel, it may be seen in from 20 to 25 fathoms. 

A Light-vessel, of d30 tons, has been stationed to the eastward of these shoals. It 
shows two lights ; one at the height of 60, and the other at 45, feet, and is moored in a 
depth of 20 fathoms, with soundings of sand, shells, and clay. From the light-vessel, 
the lighthoose on Cape Hattearas bears N. 50^ 37' W. 1 1 miles^ and the south end of 
the Shoals S. by W., 4| miles. Here, with a south wind, a current sets N.N.E. two 

, Utiles an hour : and, with a north wind, S.S.W. two miles. The light-vessel is so far 
from the shoals, that vessels can pass, without risk, between them. The estimated dis* 

\ tance from the vessel to the edge of the Gulf-Stream is about seven leagues, or about 
eleven from the lighthouse on shore, but fluctuating as already described. 

The schooner £Ua KifUzmg, Frazier, master, fell in with the light-vessel, in the night 
vf the 18th of June, 1824, and the commander reported that, being new and unexpected, 
he paid particular attention to it : he represents that it has a very strong and splendid 
light ; and he judges, from its having stood a very heavy gale, blowing nearly 24 hours 
from North to N.E., that it will answer every purpose intended.* 

On the survey of the Cape Hatteras Shoals, a few years ago, with the extremity of the 
cape bearing S.W. by W. 11 miles, there were found 17 fathoms of water, with fine 
gray sand: with the cape W.S.W. 13 miles, same depth, yellow sand, with black specks: 
with the cape W. | S. 16 miles, 18 fathoms, fine gray sand : with the lighthouse 
W.N.W. 19 miles, 14 fathoms, bright yellow sand and shells. - The lighthouse N.W. 
by W. leads clear of the shoals on the east. With the lighthouse N.W. by N. 10 miles, 
there are 15 fathoms off the southern extremity of the shokls, in latitude 35^ 7\ 

With the lighthouse N. by E. J £. 13 miles, the depth is 13 fathoms, and the tern* 
J>eratures of the air and water were found equally 73^. With the lighthouse N.N.E. | E. 
iO miles, the depth is 12 fathoms, with very fine dark sand. 

WEATHER NEAa CAPE HATTERAS.— It was noticed, many years ago, by Captain 
Oeo. Walker^ that gales from the eastward are more severe iu the vicinity of Cape 
Hatteras than on any other part of the coast, and that they give very little warning i 
hut the first indication is hazy weather, with small rain. When these come on, it is, 
consequently, proper to get an offing as quickly as possible. Captain Walker adds,— I 
We several times been obliged, in less than an hour, to be under a balanced mizen. 

In the summer season, dangerous thunder-storms are very frequent here, and about 
the inner border of the Gulf-Stream. "The first indication of these storms is a black 
heavy cloud, the weather sultry, little wind, and variable. I advise, at the appearance 



* The light-vessel was, however, driven firom her moorings, and much damaged, in a gale, 20tfav 
of August, 1827. Its appearance, therefore, is uncertain. 

of 
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of these waruings» not to stay to reef, but clue up every tfail,- except thef fore*«u>and 
foretopmast-stay-sail, and your ship will be ready to veer ; if you have time to band the 
sails clewed up, do it ; but it seldom happens that you have, as these gales come on sud- 
denly. A shocking accident happened to a brigantine, in company with me, off Cape 
Hatteras, in the year 1773: a little before the squall reached them, they attempted 
to reef, and in the time of reefing, the vessel overset, and all perished.'' 



4.— CAPE HATTERAS to CAPE FEAR RIVER. 

CAFB XiOOBLOUT. — At the distance of 22 leagues from Cape Hatteras^ the 
next cape, called Cape Lookoult bears from that cape S.VV. by W. 

Cape Lookout is described, in the American Coast Pilott as in latitude 34^ 37^ and 
longitude 76° 33' ; and the cape-woods, where there is a lighthowe, as in latitude 34° 39', 
longitude 76^ 32'. The lighthouse contains a fixed light, 95 feet above the level of the 
sea. The tower is of wood, painted in horizontal stripes, red aud white, alternately. 
At a distance it has the appearance of a ship of war with her sails clewed up. The light 
may be seen from the outer end of Cape Loolcout Shoals; but vessels passing are recom- 
mended rather to trust to the lead than to making the light. 

From Cape Lookout the shoals extend, nearly in a S.S.E. direction, to the distance of 
3 leagues from the lighthouse. The broken ground extends to latitude 34° 28' : in this 
parallel are 10 fathoms of water, and thence to the edge of the Gulf-Stream the soundings 
gradually increase to Qd fathoms. From Cape Hatteras Lighthouse the outer part of 
Cape Lookout Shoals bear S.VV. i W. 22( leagues; and from the outer part of Cape 
Hatteras Shoals S.W. by W. at the same distance. 

The narrow beachy isles which form the coast between the two capes, form an inlet 
into Pamtico Sound, named Ocracock Inlet ; the shoal bar of which (extending two giiles 
seaward) is 9 leagues S.W. by W. J W. from the lighthouse on Cape Hatteras, and 
13 leagues N.E. J E. from Cape Lookout. On the eajfitern -fl^e of "the Inlet is a light' 
house, exhibiting a revolving light, which bears from the middle of the Bar, in 13 feet of 
water, W.N.W* a mile and a half.* 

' The soundings all along, between the shoals extending from the two capes, are 
regular, gradually diminishing from 14 and 15 fathoms to 5 and 6 fathoms near shore, 
all sandy ground. 

BSAITPOST. — The Bar of Topsail Inlet, the entrance to Beaufobt, lies 
8 miles W.N.W. from the lighthouse on Cape Lookout. The passage in is between a 
bank on each bide, and is scarcely one quarter of a mile in breadth ; it is about one mile 
and a half long, and trends N.N.E. and N.N.W. On the outer pai*t of the Bar are but 
15 feet at low water, but within are 5, 6, and 7» fathoms. In entering, you leave Fort 
Hampton, upon a low sandy point, on the larboard, and thfuce haul W.N.W. for the 
anchorage, in 3} or 4 fathoms, whence the town and mills of Beaufort are seen to the 
N«N.£. at three quarters of a mile. 

From CArPE LOOKOUT to CAPE FEAR the bearing and distance are S.W. by W. 
27 { leagues. Tlie greater part of the shore between forms one continued lagoon, in a 
semi-circular direction, the strips of land in front of which are broken by shallow inlets. 
Of these inlets the principal are, Bogue Inlet, of 9 feet of water, 26|^ mites W. by S from 
Topsail or Beaufort Jnlet; New River Inlet, of 8 feet of water, 11 miles W.S.W. from 
Bogue Inlet; New Topsail Inlet, \6 miles S.W. ^ S. from New River Inlet, haviog 
10 feet ; and Veep Inlet, 3 leagues S.W. by S. from New Topsail IiHet, 

. CXAiPS FJSAR AND WILMINGTON.— The low sandy point known by the name 
of Cape Fear, is the S.E. extremity of a marshy island called Smith*s Island, which forms 
the two entrances of Cape Fear River and the port of Wilmington. Near Bald Head, 



* In Pamtico Sound are several lights for the use of the craftsmen, coasters, &c. Of these, a 
beacon light is at the south entrance of Roanoke Marshes; a light- vessel on the i^tn«-y^er<S'A(xz/ 
within Ocracock inlet, N.W. 2| miles from Ocracock Lighthouse; another oflf the S.W, Siraddief 
S.W. of Royal Slioal, and nine miles W. by S. from the former ; another near Marsh Pointy at the 
mouth of Neuse River, leading to New Berne ; also a beacon light on Pamtico Point, at the entraace 
of Pamtico River. 

the 
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iheiMliteikietDrtiiiity «f thtft Utnad, is a Ugkthmue, n^n the easlirn vide of thc!mithern 
iiil^; ai^ theie I9 -another apon the north side of the New Inlet^ at three leagues north 
from Xho extremity of the cape. 

Tke New Litet of Cape Fear River is nearly 97 leagues S.W. by W. from the light- 
house 00 Cape Lookout. On the Bar are aboiit 10 feet at low' water* Upon the north 
ii<£e of tlie inlets called Federal Point, there is now a lighthouse, painted white^ and 
eihibitiBg a bfUHant Jbeed light, at the height of 40 feet. In running for thh place, 
vhenthe lighthome b«Bora Wester W. by S. you will makfe a thidk and high b^ummock, 
with trees, called MerrieVe Woody Bbtfi Shauld the Ughthotise be seen, bearing to 
tiie northward of west, you will make it and the bluiF at the same time. 

On approaching the lighthouse, the water will be found to shoalen gradually. In 
from 4 to 5 fathoms of water, with the lighthouse from W.S.W. to West, there is good 
anchorage, with, soft ground. Of the inlet, the depth of water and channel are Yariable, 
to that it is not safe to enter without a pilot. 

The shoals, which actually extend from Smith's or Cape Fear Island, reach S.S.E. to 
the distance of 1 1 miles, and a swashway, or gat, of half a league, divides the southern 
extremity from another dangerous bank, called the Frying Pan. The latter is nearly 
3{ miles in extent;, and its southern part, which is very steep-to, is nearly 5 leagues 
8J3.E. ^ £. from the southern extrenuty of Cape Fear. In the passage between the 
Frying Pan and Cape Fear Shoals, the depths are from 5 to 7 fathoms; and to the 
£.by S. of the Frying Pan are regular soundings for 2^ leagues, 8, 7, 6, and 5, fathoms; 
fine sand, with black specks and broken shells. It has been recommended to strangers, 
00 passing the shoals. in a dark nighty not to venture to the northward of 33^ Q5'. The 
wuth side of the Frying Pan lies in S3^ 36' N., and 77° 50' W. 

CAPE FBAR RIVER*— The principal channel into this river lies between Smith's 
Islaod on the east, and Oak Island on the west, iiide ; Bald-Head is the western bluff of 
South's Island, and. on. this stands Cape Fear Lighthoueet at 4 miles N.W. from the 
extremity of the cape. . On the bar^ at high water, the depth is 14f feet ;. the vertical 
rise of the, tide is 5 feet. 

The lifcfathoase was estabtished in 1795^ and has been painted black, in order to 
fistiogoish it from-^e beacon on Federal Point, and has been improved by the addition 
of patent reflectors, &c. It stands about a^niile from the sea. Is 90 feet high, and con- 
tains a fixed light. The lamps are J€0 feet above the level of the sea, and 50 feet above 
the tops pf the trees, which stand on -the hills between the light and the sea. The iron 
lamp is 10 feet 9 inches in diameter, and about 15 feet 9 inches in height, from the 
floor to the 1|op of the roof. . 

The bearings of the lighthouse, and insiyiiicticns for approaching the bar, have been 
given by Captain Burch, of the Revenue cutter, as follow : Vessels running down from 
the westward, should not approach nearer the Middle Ground* than to bring the cape 
(which is the most eastern part of Bald-Head Woods) to bear E< by N. : when you bring 
the lighthouse to bear N. ^ £., in about 4 fathoms of water, steer immediately for the 
lighthouse,, which will be a little open to the eastward of a pole-beacon, with a cask on 
the lop, pained black. A continuation of this course will carry you clear of the Fingers^ 
when you will see a buoy a-head, or a little on the larboard bow, which you will pass, 
leaving it on the larboard hand : so soon as you pass the buoy, steer N.W., or keep the 
breakers close on board the larboard side, when you will luff or bear away, as the water 
may deepen or become more shoal, to be ascertained by heaving the lead. This will 
^arry you clear of a long sand-shoal, that makes off the point of Bald- Head, which is 
dangerous to ground upon, as the flood-tide sets drrectly over, and breaks upon it with 
the wind from the S.W. In approaching Bald-Head, caution is necessary, as the shoals 
of bibth sides are very steep ; frequently 6 to 3 fathoms at one cast of the lead. Keep 
dose on this shore, by sounding as above directed, until you reach Oak Island, when you 
may steer directly for Smitfmlie, 



* The Middle Ground on the larboard, and the Fingers on the starboard, side, show themselves 
phdnly by the breakers. 

R Outside 
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Oatside of the bar, in 5 to 8 fathoms of water, the lighthouse bearing North, there id 
good anchorage, in soft bottom. There is on the bar, at low water, 10 feet; and, at 
high water^ 14} ; and the sea is scarcely ever so rough as to prerenta pilot's boarding at 
the buoy. 

^ Oak Island Channbl : This is the small or western channel into Cape Fear River; 
it being divided from the main channel by the Middle Ground. The direction for coming 
in this way is, to bring the point of Oak Island to bear N.E. by E. Keeping this course 
until you get close in with the beach, and thence along the beach until you pass Oak 
Island. On the bar are 7 feet at low, and 1 1 feet at high, water. Vessels drawing not 
more than 9 feet may bring the easternmost part of the clump of trees on the east end 
of Oak Island to bear N.E. by E. and run for it, which will lead over in the best of the 
water ; so soon as the water deepens over the bar, steer for the end of the sandy point of 
Oak Island, till close up with it ; then steer E.S.E. for opening Cape Creek, till yoa 
deepen into 4 fathoms ; then haul up North or N.N.W. aJong the beach until up with Fort 
Johnson, at Smithville, where you may anchor. 

Captain Walkrb, in his general directions for these coasts says, " When near the 
latitude of Cape Fear, keep a careful man at the mast-head, as you will descry the 
breakers on the shoals before you see the land, which we call a good land-fall : and, if 
you are bound in, come no nearer than in 8 fathoms. I have made the breakers bearing 
8.W.9 and I steered S.S.E., which course kept me in the same water until I got to the 
southward of the shoal; then the water deepened to 10, 12, and 14, fathoms. There is 
a very great flat all round the south end of this shoal, and about 3 or 2} leagues from the 
breakers, having 4, 5, and 6, fathoms of water on it. When you are round and to the 
southward of it, you may haul up by your lead, to make the land, but come no nearer 
than in 7 fathoms, as the tide of flood sets to the northward within the shoal. 

" The first land you will see is the Bald-Head, which is the highest land, and on the 
east side of the entrance of Cape Fear Harbour: it appears high and round, with 
reddish sand below the trees. To anchor on the outside of the bar, bring Bald-Head 
N.E., and in 6 fathoms of water, and you will have good holding-ground : but, should yoa 
bring it any farther to the northward than N.E., you will be in foul ground. If the wind 
be at N.E., or to the eastward of N N.E., do not come to an anchor, unless yau mean to 
run over the bar, which you cannot do without a pilot, as the sands are so often shifting ; 
nor by any means attempt to get under weigh whilst the tide of flood runs, unless you 
have a pilot to carry you in over the bar. 'Die flood sets N.W. by N." 

The Currents on the Coast between Cape Fear and Cape Hatteras vary with the 
winds. During the summer, when the prevailing winds ar& south-westerly, the current 
sets in the direction of the coast to the eastward'; but, when the southerly wind ceases, 
the current suddenly changes, and this change frequently appears before the change of 
wind. 

When sailing toward these Coasts, it is prudent to keep nearly a degree to the 
southward of the latitude of the place you intend to make, until you reckon yourself on 
the edge of the Gulf Stream, when you must be directed by judgement, according to cir- 
cumstances. Do hot, if possible to avoid it, sail to the northward of 33^ 20', or, at the 
highest, 33^ 26', until you attain 10 fathoms of water. In this depth you will be within 
the south or outer end of the Frying-pan Shoal. In iapproaching the coast, in 33^ SO', 
your first soundings will be from 30 to 35 fathoms : in this depth you will be very near 
to the inner edge of the Gulf-Stream. You will have fine gray 8and,^th black spots, 
when you get into 17 fathoms ; there is a long flat in this depth of water. In steering 
west you will, for the, first 5 or 6 leagues, shoalen the water very little. When you come 
into 14 fathoms, you shoalen your water quicker, but gradually. You will see the land 
from 10 fathoms of water, if the weather be clear, and may then be sure that you are 
within the Frying-pan, from the outside of this shod. To the westward of north- w^st, 
no land can be seen, when without the shoals. 
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Rates of PiLOTAGE for Cape Fear Bars, ^c. 

Open Boat 



Barb : for vessek drawing 6 feet and under 7 feet 



16 feet and 
16i 



Open Boat amtimted. 
under 16§ feet 2edU.70ets, 



17 

17} 

18 

18} 

19 

m 



17 

17§ 

18 

185 

19 

19} 

20 



60 
70 
20 

80 
65 
50 

the es- 
to decked 
boats, piloting inward and outward. 



28 
32 
39 
42 
44 
48 
52 



%* Thirty per cent upon 
tabfished rates to be allowed 



7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
12i 
13 
13J 
14 
14| 
15 
15i 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

m 

13 

13i 

14 

15 

15i 

16 



6 
7 
8 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
21 
23 
25 



25 


.^ 9 


25 


.. 10 


37 


.. 12 





.. 15 





.. 18 


33 


.. 19 


27 


.. 21 


33 


. 22 


53 


.. 24 


73 , 


.. 26 


80 


.. 32 


10 


,. 34 


5 


.. 37 



Decked. 

BdU,5M». 
37 
87 
55 




99. 
40 . 
99 
89 
59 
70 
66 
57 



For the Riveb, from Fort Johnson to Wilmington 
For yessels drawing 6 feet and under 7 feet 7^.0c^. 



7 

8 

9 
10 
lOi 
11 

Hi 

12 

12J 

13 

13J 

14 

14} 



••••■•• 



8 

9 
10 
10} 
11 
11} 
12 

13 

13} 

14 

14} 

15 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
25 
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From Fort Johnson to Brunswick^ or from Brwiswick to Wilmington, or vice versa, 
one-half the pilotage from Fort Johnson to Wilmington. 

From Fort Johnson to Five-Fathom Hole, from Five-Fathom Hole to Brunswick, 
from Brunswick to Campbell's Island, and from Campbeirs Island to Wilmington, or 
vice versa, oi^e-fourth of the pilotage from Fort Johnson to Wilmington. 



5.-.CAPE FEAR RIVER to PORT ROYAL and SAVANNA. 



TOWN Entrance, or Winyah Harbour, lies about 19 leagues S.W. 
} W. from Cape Fear. The coast between these places forms the bay called Long Bay, 
in front of which, dearly parallel to, and. at ten miles from, the shore, is the bank called, 
from its general depth, the Five-fathom Bank, The southern part of this bank expands 
and forms the base of several extensive shoals, lying off the mouth of the Winyah 
or George Town River ; and here its outer edge, of 5 and 5} fathoms, is five leagues 
from the land. Continuing farther South and S.W. the flat is diversified with the shoals 
of St. Roman, &c. 

The north end of the Five-fathom Bank lies W. by S. seven leaguesfrom the extremity 
of Cape Fear. The bank extends thence S.W. } S. Near its inner edge are 10, 9, and 
8, fathoms of water, shoaling gradually thence to the shore and to tlie southward. 
Near the north end of the bank there is a depth of 10 fathoms, and along its S.E. side 
ve8, 7, and 6, fathoms. 

M the entrance of George Town Harbour, there is a lighthouse, which stands on a 
sandy beach, at the southern point of North Island. This lighthouse is a lofty circular 
white tower, exhibiting a fixed or steady light at 60 feet above the level of the sea. The 
shape of the extensive shoals which form the entrance of George Town Harbour can be 
uodemtood only by reference to the Charts. The coast between Cape Fear and this 
place is generally low and sandy. 

The opening called Little River Inlet divides North and South Carolina. It lies West, 
about 9 leagues, from Cape Fear Lighthouse. At nearly half-way between is Lockwood's 
Folly Met, The land here appears broken^ but has no safe harbour. 

Th^ 
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The NoBTH Inlet of George Town is 9f icagues tatbe nortliwwrd of the lightbomey 
and forms the northern boundary of North Island, on the sonth point of /Wbich the light- 
house is situated. The bar of this inlet has latterlf formed into the«ba]>e of a crescent : 
it cannot be attempted by a stranger, as it varies considerably, acc<Miling to the prevailing 
winds, and. cannot, under any ciroum8taooes> Jw reoomaBended- On the north end of 
North Island is a village of aboutthkty- houses, which may be distinctly seen from sea; 
there are, also, several houses on an island opposite to this point.. To aoiall vessels this 
inlet affords an occasional harbour : there are two passages leading from }% .i)p to George 
Town, but fit for boats only. 

The Bastrbn Bank, off George Town Harbour, which is the outer shoal, lies aboat 
one mile and a half to the eastward of the range of shoals lying off the entrance, and 
six miles frOm the land. It has only 7 feet on its shoalest part at high water, and 5^a^ 
thorns all round. From its north end tlie lighthouse bears 8.W. | W. .11. miles, And 
from the south end W.N.W. 7 miles. . TJie mun entrance of the harbour lies to the 
southward of this shoal ; and vessels drawing 7 or 8 feet of water ■sav'^nter at half-tide, 
by bringing the lighthouse N.W; by W.-, and running for it in that direction. 

On approaching the harbour from the northward, the entrance is shut out from view 
by North Island, and the lighthouse appears to be situated- in a low wood. On passing 
the light, when proceeding either northerly ov southerly, a depth of 5 fathoms will be 
found within 5 miles of the land, between the banks. 

Vessels drawing from 7 to 8 feet of water may venture in, without a pilot, at near high 
water, by the beai'ing of the. lighthouse,. and running for it until within 100 fathoms of 
the land : thence they will have deep water, on both sides, for several miles up the bay. 
There are several spar-buoys in the entrance,; to mark the best water, and, in sailing by 
these, the following directions are to be observed :— 

The first buoy, which is on the Bar, lies in the channel, and may be passed close-to, 
on either side ; from this to the second buoy, also in the channel, the course is about 
N.W. one mile ; having advanced thus far, steer immediately N.E. to the distance of 
half a league, which will bring you up to the third buoy in the channel, whence you steer 
N. by VV. for the lighthouse, then 4 miles distant, and should- ktop that course until 
within 100 fathoms of the light; leaving which ow the starboiffd hand, yottwiii gain a 
good anchorage. 

Vessels drawing 11 feet of water may, with the assistance of a pilots pass securely 
through without the aid of ifpring- tides ^ 

There is a channel into the harbour along the eastern side of North Island. Throug^h 
this, with the aid of a pilot, a vessel drawing 8 or Q feet may be conducted. In this 
inlet, with the wind to the southward and westward, a vessel from sea may find safe and 
convenient anchorage near the land, at a mile and a half or two miles ta the northward 
of the lighthouse. Common tides rise here about 4 feet ; and the time of high water on 
the bar, upon the full and change, is about 7 o'clock. 

Between George Town. Entrance and the outer nhoal of Cape Roman lie the entrances 
of Sai^ee Rher. Of these, the southern one, whkb is the best, 'is lafaoutid^ imagoes 
£.W. from the entrance of George Town River, and 9 leagiies N.Er ^iiiv€ape Roman.* 

The ebb-tide of the numerous rivers which fall into the estuary of George "Tbwn, with 
that of the next great river, called the Santee, have formed the extensive flats called the 
Shoais of St. Ronum. These flats border the coast in a 8.S.E{.> ^M^i and West, direc- 
tion, not less than 11 leagues, taking the extent of their outer lodges ;'3and, off the 
mouth of the Santee^ the. extent from shore is not less than 7 miles^- Vessela passing 
should not approach them,Jn. the vicinity of George'^wo^ ^nearer 'than iBte>4 fethoms ; 
nor towards the isle called Cape Roman into less than 7 fathonos. -'^^he maddy appear- 
ance of the water hereabout may frighten strangers, b^t <no real danger is io.be appre- 
hended. The land is an extensive aasemblage Si lowtislandsj and is aeaiscely dMoernible 
from the outer extremity of the bank. , 

OAFS IBMBUkm is vtif^ improperly so called, it being a very low- land, without 
e^thef^ tree or bush, and appeal^, at a distance, like a aaridMit diy by^tii^tidew'^'Te the 
W.S.W., about two miles from this cape, on the isle ciSMtth'itO¥'MtRkeoi^Km$^ there 



* N€ar the parallel of 33^, on approaching towards the Shoals of Cape Roman or Bull's Idand, 
the water may be found to shoalen suddenly from 13 to 9 fathoms. " * ;•'" 
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ii.MmtLiigkikoii9et wlikk e«bibiCi a strong rtif light, fixed, at 70 fett abore the level of 
the iMt'^Tke Mwevit {Minted in horiz#ntal etripes, alternately black and white. With 
the light bearing'^tem N.W. by-N. ta NJS. by N. there is good anchorage on the flats, 
iu a lalhoms,' to the east of the .mouth of t^ jinlet called Buffs Bay. 

tTWimTiUflTtfllf I • A- lighthouse, which marks the entrance of Gharieston hori* 
hmr;^%^ S.Wi I' M^.; 9i inHee from that of Cape Roman. The land between i» 
alluvial, and forms numerous low islands, the principal of which are named BtoiPs, 
Cifpers, Device, Iiong, and SuUtvan's lalaiuds/i) Fkle extend fn>ra\«U these isles, along 
which. the aoiiiidifigs are regular* PuU^aiibiiid appears .tery bluff, with red sand-hill^ 
and a spit from the outer end of it extends eastward, about 3^ miles. 

A epit» called the BatH6t»ake,.B}M0 extendi taith« distance of three miles £. by 8. from 
j^i¥aii!a Ij»Und, which fQcms the north, ttd^^ the, entrance to Charleston, and you 
wUi be on the edge of it in 6^ fadioms. 

• When Charleston churches are seen to the northward of Sullivan's Island, you will 
be on the edge of the Rattlesnake ; and when the churches are open to the southward 
of Sullivan's Island, you are clear of that shoal. You should approach no nearer to this 
hUitc than in 5 fathoms of water. 

CBA&ZiXSSTON 8AaBOV&.— The entrance pf Charleston Harbour is dis- 
tinguished by its lighthouse, situate in latitude 32^41', on a low sandy point of Morris's 
Island. The lantern is 85 feet above the sea, and exhibits a revolving light, which 
nay be 9^eh 8 or g leagues off. When first made, the time of darkness will be twice 
that of light ; on approaching it, the time of darkness will decrease, and that of light 
increase, until you get within three leagues of it, when the faint light will not wholely dis- 
appear $J>pt the difi'erenpe be^^en the greatestrand least light Mrill be 19 twenty-four to one. 

8t. Michael's church, at Charleston, is now, also, an excellent mark, it having been 
punted with pure white, and may be seen, in clear weather, 20 miles off.' 

There is good anchorage off Charleston Bar, in 6 fathoms, with the .lighthouse 
W. by N. six wiles off, and Sullivan's Island N.W. i W. seven miles. 

The channel-way into the harbour, is between the North and 6oulh ^Breakers, to the 
southward of tibe harbour. TJiie breal^rs may be seen, and the channel is buoyed. 
From the oujterbuoy, which is on the N.£. end of the South Br^i^ker,. the lighthouse 
bears W.N.W. i W. Tfie lighthouse W. by N. leads into mid^Vhnctl. Here you will 
find from 12 to 17 feet of water, according to the tide. Jo the middle of th« channel is 
a buoy, with a small white flag upon it, lying in 10 feet at low water, and which may 
be passed on either side. In proceeding, be cautious that the tide may not set you out 
of your course, as the flood sets across the channel over the Nortli Breaker. When 
arrived to' within half a mile of the lighthouse, you may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms. 

Tjo the southward qfthe channel, hhove described, there is another ship^chann^, called 
the South or Lawford's Channel, having from 10 to 13 feet, according to the tide. The 
pourse in is iN.rN .W., and the channel is indicated by a buoy. 

- The anchorage here is called the Fwe^Fathom Hole ; and hence the course is N. by fi. 
^ mSiesj ia=64»pB falhoms, which will carry you up XoCummMe Pomt: when this 
point bears West, distant half a mile, change your course to N. N.W. for the western 
eztcpmity of Sullivan's Island, where you will find from 7 to 10 fathoms. The island 
ou^y be approached to within a quarter of a mile, as that part of it is bold-to. 

Theamrte from SuUwan'e lekmd to Charleston is nearly W. i N. distance 4) miles. 
Witii Hog' Island bearing North, and Fort Johnson S. by W., you will approach the 
eastern end of the Middle Ground, to which you should not go nearer than into 3 fathoms. 
Fran nid-thannel, in this part, a west course will carry you between the Marsh, or 
8hiite9f :^6liy,'and OieMiddle Ground ; keeping in 5 and 4 fathoms. The channel is 
narrow, as a flat extends from Shute's Folly a quarter of a mile off. The west course, 
last mentioned, will bring you up to the town, where you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

In working up from Sullivan's Island, stand no nearer to the Middle Ground, or 
soathwardy than Into 3 fathoms, nor to the northward than into less than 4 or 3} 
fathom^; 

Should it be required to go up the channel to the southward of the Middle Qround, 
ftftet salting' from. Sullivan's Island, a9 above directed, so soon as Fort Johnson I'oint 
hcat^ S.S.W. run for it, and you will pass from 4 to 6 fathoms: on approaching the 
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point, change the cotine to.N.W. by W. ia 6 or 7 fathoms, to the dtstaoce of a tnile, 
and till you oring the point of Woodland Island N.N.W. as shewn in the Chart of the 
harbour ; thence you may run N.W. another mile, and anchor as above. 

N.9- The best time for going into Charleston Harbour is an hour and a half before 
high water. In sailing, you must keep the breakers on board ; but come no nearer to 
them than 7 or 6 fathoms, for they are steep, and you may have 6 fathoms, and the next 
minute cast on shore. 

The depth of water on Charleston Bar, at low water neap-tides, is 19 feet ; at high 
water neap-tides, 17 feet ; at low water spring-tides, 11 feet ; at high water spring-tides, 
18} feet. Variation, 1° SC East. 

CHARLESTON has been described by Captain Hall as a pretty city, with a tropical 
aspect, between two noble rivers, the Ashley and the Cooper, on a wide peninsula called 
^he Neck. This space of fiat ground is covered with the villas of the most wealthy 
planters. The streets on each side planted with trees, called the ' Pride of India,' 
(Melia AzedarachJ and the houses have verandahs from bottom to top. The greater 
part are surrounded by gardens, covered with shrubs and flowers, and shadowed by rows 
of orange-trees. Vessels from all parts of the worid here unload their cargoes, and ex- 
change the fruits of tropical and other climes for the produce of the country, as rice, &c. 
Population in 1 8S0-d 1 , 30,289. 

The alluvial isles, Tyhee, and those to the southward, as Oasabaw, SapeU), and St 
Simon's, are the spots on which the finest cotton, technically called the ' Sea liland,' is 
raised. 

Orders and Regulations for the Port of Charleston. 

The harbour-master of the port shall keep an office at some convenient place, to 
which all persons having business with him may at any time repair, between the rising 
and setting of the sun ; and in some conspicuous part of the said office he shall affix the 
regulations of the harbour, copies of which he shall cause to be furnished to each cap- 
tain or commander of a vessel, immediately on his arrival. 

No ship or vessel shall be allowed to haul into any dock, or to a wharf, upon any pre- 
tence whatever, until her yards are topped, jib and spanker bo^ms rigged in, and sprit- 
sail yards fore and aft, and such anchors as are not in use, on toe forecastle deck, or such 
other part of the vessel as not to obstruct other vessels passing her sides. 

The harbour-master shall have fiiU power and authority, and he is hereby required, to 
order and direct the anchoring and mooring of all vessels coming into port, as also to fix 
their proper berths, and, upon application, to order any vessel in ballast,^ light, or taking 
in cargoes at any of the wharfs, to slack their fasts, and give an inside berth to a loaded 
vessel ', provided that, at the time of the application, there shall be no other berth vacant, 
or as suitable at the wharf in question, or at the adjoining wharfs ; and that no loaded 
vessel be allowed more than ten days for the discharge of her cargo. It is further en- 
joined on the hai'bour-master to take care that no vessel be permitted to remain at an- 
chor in the river, within the distance of fifty fathoms from the outermost vessel lying at 
any of the wharfs. 

If any captain, commander, or owner of any vessel, shall refuse to anchor, moor, or 
slack his fasts, as aforesaid, when required so to do by the harbour-master, it shall be the 
duty of the said harbour-master immediately, and without delay, to procure the necessary 
aid and assistance to anchor, moor, or slack the fasts of said vessel; and the expense 
thereby incurred to charge to the captain, commander, or owner thereof; and if the 
same be not paid within twenty-four hours after their being furnished with the amount, 
such charge shall be recoverable in the Inferior City Court, at the next term thereafter, 
with full costs, without the right of imparlance. 

The docks and channels of the harbour shall be under the direction of the harbour- 
master, who is hereby required to prevent any ballast or rubbish being thrown therein, 
and to keep the same open and free from obstruction; and every person or persons offend- 
ing in the premises is and are hereby made liable to be fined in the sum of twenty dollars 
for every such offence, with costs, to be recovered in the Inferior City Court, without 
the right of imparlance : and the harbour-master, as a compensation for his attendance 
to prosecute said suits, shall be entitled to receive one half of all the fines so recovered; 
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the other half go to the use of the city ; and the said harhour-master is hereby declared 
a ^ood witness^ in all cases^ notwithstanding he may be the informer. 

If any person or persons shall molest or attempt to obstract the harbour-master in the 
execution of the duties of his office ; all and every such person or persons shall, upon 
conviction in the Inferior City Courts be liable to be fined in the sum of twenty dollars, 
and all costs attending the suit. 

The harbour-master shall be amenable for all such losses as shall arise through his 
neglect; and, upon his omitting to perform the respective duties assigned him by this 
or any other ordinance, he shall forfeit and pay, ror the use of the city, the sum of 
twenty dollars, for every such offence, npon conviction in the Inferior City Court, with 
costs ; and shall be liable to be dismissed at any time, for any cause or matter which to 
the council shall appear sufficient. 

The harbour-master shall take all lawful means to prevent negroes and other slaves 
bang clandestinely or illegally carried away in any ship or vessel, from this port; and to 
secure them in the workhouse for the use of the owner, who shall pay a reward of ten 
dollars to the harbour-master, for every such negro or other slave so secured as afore- 
said ; and every constable or constables aiding and assisting in the taking and securing 
such negro, shall be entitled to receive from the owner aforesaid five dollars each ; and, 
in case of refusal on the part of the owner, the parties shall recover the same in the 
Inferior City Court, with full costs. 

To prevent paupers and others, who are likely to become a charge and burthen to the 
community, from being brought into this city from any of the United States, or from 
any foreign country, every master of a vessel arriving at the port of Charleston, shall, as 
soon as he has entered his vessel with the collector of the customs, deliver to the master 
of the said port of Charleston a perfect list or certificate, under his hand, of the christian 
fuid surnames of all passengers, as well servants as others, brought in such ship or 
vessel i and their circumstances, so far as he knows, noting their places of nativity, or 
residence ; and their occupation or profession, and whether he considers such passenger 
or passengers as likely to become burthensome to the community ; on pain of forfeiting 
the sum of ten dollars for every passenger whose name he shall omit to enter in such 
Hst or certificate ; to be recovered in the Inferior City Court, in the same manner as all 
fines and forfeitures have heretofore been recoverable. And should it so happen that 
any passenger or passengers so brought in, is or are likely to become a burthen to the 
ciW, if such. person or persons shall refuse to give security, or cannot procure sufficient 
security or securities to become bound for his saving the city from such charge ; in such 
case the master of the vessel in which such person or persons came, shall, and he is 
hereby obliged and required to, send him, her, or them, out of the city again, within 
the space of three months next after their arrival, or otherwise to give security to 
indemnify and keep the city free from all charge for the relief and support of such pauper . 
or paupers, unless such person or persons was before an inhabitant of this state, or that 
some infirmity happened to him or her during the passage ; and the harbour-master of 
the port of Charleston is hereby required to notify to all masters of vessels entering this 
port the purport of the above clause, free of reward. 

The harbour-master shall have authority to appoint one or more deputies, to be ap- 
proved of by the Intendant, who shall take the same oath of office as himself, and be 
lubject to the same penalties for neglect of duty. 

Rates op Pilotage for the Bar and Harbour of Charleston. 

For 6 feet of water, or under, 8 dollars ; 7 feet, 9 ; 8 feet, 10 ; 9 feet, 11 ; 10 feet, 14; 
11 feet, l6; 12 feet, 19j ISJ feet, :^0; 13 feet, 21; I3J feet, 23; 14 feet, 25; 14J 
I feet, 29; 15 feet, 31 ; 15i feet, 35; 1() feet, 42; lej feet, 50; 17 feet, 60; dollars. 

CHARLESTON BAR to PORT ROYAL.— The whole of the remaining coast of 
I ^uth Carolina, and all of Georgia, is low, and bordered with extensive shoals. From 
off Charleston Bar, in 5 fathoms of water, to North Eddisto Inlet, the course is S.W. 
^y W. J W., and the distance 5 J leagues. This, course will carry you clear of the 
shoals which lie off Stono Inlet ; and which lie fai*ther out than any other that are in 
your way to Eddisto. 

Stono 
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Siono M^ it about twoleA^uM fitMn the'«otttli chanttjebof CSIiarleatoiis lA»te fttit tai^ 
islands between, viz. Morris's IsUnd, on whic^ Chiirl«8toii LigHtbiQiiae stands, Aid ^a 
island called the Folly or Cqfin Land. With the lighthouse open of .the latter, you 
will clear the Stono Shoals in 6 fathoms of water. But, if you shut the lighthouse 'm 
with it, you will not have more than 5| fathoms off Stono Shoals ; you will pass close 
to the breakers, and consequently be in danger. You may know where the shoal is 
by the breakers, unless the sea l^ smooth. There are 9 or 10 feet at low water in 
Stono Inlet. 

Frottt Stono Inlet to North SddUto Inlet, the course is S.W. by W. | W^ and the 
distance 1 1 miles : the soundings between are regular, and shoalen very gradually as yoill 
come from the offing towards shore. The Bar of Noi-th Eddisto, and the shoals which 
are near it, lie off about 4 or 5 miles from the land; there are 3 and 4 fathoms if water 
close to the bar and shoals^ and on the bar Q or 10 feet at low water. 

South Eddtsto lies Z\ leagues W.S.W. from North Eddisto. The shore off the islandf 
between may be approached by the lead without danger, as the shoalings are gradual, 

ST. HELENA SOUND.— Between South £dd\^to Island and the oprtb^KHBiPiji 
Hunting Island, lies the entrance of St. Helena Sound, which Is about 2 leagues wi4^* 
This place is navigable for vessels drawing only 7 or 8 ^eet of water ; is fuU of sand*: 
banks, many of which are dry at low water. Six navigable rivers empty themselves J 
into the Sound, viz. South Eddisto, Ashepoo, Cambahee, Chehaw, True Blue, aadi 
Corsaw. Some of these rivers extend 200 nailes up the co.untry ; but few. of theni can 
be navigated, by vessels of 6 feet draught, for more than 38 or 40 miles from the Sound. 

From the entrance qfSt, Helena Sounds along the Hunting Islands, to the entrance of 
Port Royal, the course is S.W. { S.y and the distance about 5| leagues. Here you will 
find 5 or 6 fathoms of water, with regular soundings. 

T&BLT ROTA& ^IIAftBOinBt.-^Shipi from sea, for Port Royal HarbduF^ 
should get into the latitude of 32 deg. 6 min. N., thensteer W«st until witbln 16 leaguei 
of the land, where you will have from^O to 96 iathome of Waiter. Continue your course 
West till you make the land, which you will do, if tlie weather be clear, at tJie distance 
of 6 leagues, in 19 fathoms of water: hereabout the land is tow, with highttees upon itJ 

The entrance of Fort Royal is known by a small grove of trees, which stand on the 
north side of it j they rise above all the other trees, like a high-crowned hat; hence this 
grove is called the Hat of Port Royal, Continue to steer as before, keeping your lead 

going, until you get into 8 fathoms of water : you will then be about 3 leagues from St. 
lichael's Head. You may then steer a point to the southward of the west, until you 
get into 5 fathoms of water : then more southerly, observing not to bring St. Michael*^ 
Head to the northward of N.W. by N., until you see the great noith breaker called Col^i 
Care, close to which there are 4 fathoms of water : leave this shoal on the starboard 
side. In approaching this breaker from the northward, you will see another breaker ; 
to the southward, called Martinis Industry : between these two breakers is the northern 
or shoal entrance of the channel into Port Royal Harbour, which is less than a nule 
wide. 

I 

Between Martin's Industry and Oaskin Bank is the channel called the South Channel,, 
in which there are not less than 12 feet at low water. To gq through' this channel, 
when in 7 fathoms of water, bring Hilton Mead to bear N.W. by N., and then steer 
with an ebb-tide N.W., and with a flood tide N.W. by N., until St. Philip^s Point 
bears N. by W. J W. ; you may then steer for the point, and proceed up N. by W. 
i W. in 6 and 6 fathoms of water, in which depth you may anchor, in a very safe 
harbour. 

The east end of, Joiner^s Bank l^es about 3ii miles S.E. from -Hilton Head,. and 4 nules 
S. by E. from St; Philip's Point ; th^ bank extends thenc^ W.N.W. about S^ miles, aod 
has 3i fathoms qn it j^t low water, Hilton Head is on the south side of the harbour, and 
is the highest bluff point of land tnei-eabout. 

imaril kiraiMr,^thef-«dtrftnde<^ Savanna Rivea,^ lies 5 leagues 'S<W. 4^*. 
from the entrance of Poft JRo^at South Channel. Between is Treiich Island'; from 
which the Gaskin Bahk ekteiids' outward about ^ix niiies; at the broadest part you msy^ 
proceed along, in 5 fathoms 'of water. 

Tybee Lighthouse is on Tybee Island, at the mouth of the River. The lantern shows 
a fxed light, at 85 feet above the sea. There is now a beacon light at half a mile to 
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the eaatvrard of it« and the two lights in one, bearing W. j N. > lead over the Bar in the 

best water. -uTi/c:; 

It has been recommendect by those bound to Port Royal, to make the land about Tybee, 
as the lighthouse makes that part of the coast more distinguishable than any other. 
Ships, which draw 14 or 15 feet of water, may go in at Tybefc, and proceed through 
land to Beat{fort, in Port Royal Island ; and thence, in vessels that draw 8 or Q feet of 
water, may go through land to Charleston ; and ft-om Charleston, in vessels of 7 or 8 
feet of water, may go through land to the River Medway, in Georgia. 

TIDES. — It is observed on this coast, that N.E-, Easterly, and S.E. winds cause 
higher tides than other winds, and also somewhat alter their course. At Port Uoyal 
entrance, the tide flows, on the full and change of the moon, at a quarter-past eight 
o'clock. About 6 leagues from the land, in 12 fathoms of water, the flood sets strongly 
to the southward, and the ebb to the northward : at a great distance from the ihore 
there is no tide at all. Near to the entrance of the harbour there is a strong in- draught 
during the flood-tide, and an out-set with the ebb. 

SAVANNA. — Tybee Island is a pleasant island to the southward of the Bar. 
The lighthouse above-mentioned, is on the N.E. point of this island ; it is about 13 
miles from Savanna. On the bar there are 20 feet at low water : on the south breaker 
not more than Vai;.^ feet, and at a mite and a quarter from the lighthouse the ground is 
uncovered at low ebbs. On the north breaker there is noteless than 12 feet of water, 
to the distance of a mile. > 

With 4 fathoms of water you will be over the bar, and should then haul up W.N.W. 
until the lighthouse beai's S.S.W. The best anchoring-ground is with the lighthouse 
hearing from S.S.W. to South : the former to be preferred, and distant about one cable's 
length from the beach. 

At the entrance of the river is a large buoy, lying on Ji^.o^^^^A^jte® °f *^^ ^^**» ^" ^^® 
deepest water, with the leading mai ' lia a w i naiinolyi theUeacon^nn lighthouse in one, 
hearing W. J N. distant 4^ miles. AnnfchiTif hnfljn''^'^K''***r- "ima (jij;^-*'— ' "«• " tuJ^ 
within thg.bnr; a third buoy lies one mile fai'ther W. by N. from the second ; a fourth 
huoy lies N.W. by VV. from the third: after passing all these there is sufUcient anchorage 
for a large fleet, in 4 or 5 fathoms, with the lighthouse bearing S.S.W. 

The buoys lie and lead in the deepest water, having a channel half a mile to the 
northward, and a quarter of a mile to the southward of them, in the narrowest part; on 
each side, the depth is nearly the same . and there is a depth of 20 feet over the bar, 
with the lowest ebbs. 

Vessels may go in on either side of the buoys ; but if, in the night, you. should be to 
the northward of Tybee, observe that the GHSkin Bank should not be approached nearer 
than in 5 fathoms. In a fresh wind, a pilot is generally taken off the lighthouse ;' and, 
in moderate weather, without the bar. 

. Observations on the Winds, ^c, on the Coasts of South-Carolina. 

If the wind blows hard from the N.^. quarter, without rain, it commonly continues so 
for some time, perhaps three or four days ; but, if such winds ai*e attended with rain, 
they generally shift to the East, E.S.E., and S.E. South-east winds blow right in on 
the coast ; but they seldom blow dry, or continue long :^ in 6, 8, or 10, hours after their 
commencement, the sky begins to look dirty, which soon produces rain. When it 
comes to blow and rain very hard, you may be sure the wind will fly round to the north- 
west quarter, and blow hard for twenty or thirty hours, with a clear sky. 

North-west winds are alvrays attended with clear weather ; they sometimes blow very 
hard, but seldom for longer than thirty hours. The most lasting winds are those which 
blow from the S.S.W. and W.N.W., and from the North to the B.N.E. The weather 
is most settled when the wind is in any of .these quarters. 

In summer-time, thunder-gusts are very common on this coast; they always come 
from the N.W. quarter, and are sometimes so heavy that no canvas can withstand their 
fury : they come on so suddenly, that the greatest precaution is necessary to guard 
against the effects of their violence. 

S 6.— SAVANNA — ' 
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or HoooHECHEE. — Hossaba or Ossabaw Sound forms 
the entrance of this river, and its bar, which extends a league out to sea, bears S.W. 
by 8. about 5 leagues from Tybee lighthouse, its latitude being 31" 49'. The bar has 
over it about 18 feet of water. There is an isle up the river, called Green hkind^ which 
serves as a mark; its land being higher, and its trees tt^ller, than any other in the 
vicinity. The latter are of pine, and their general verdure give name to the spot. To 
cross over the bar, bring Green Island to bear N.W. by W. ; steer in W. by N. until the 
water deepens : then haul up N.W. by N., and you will soon gain 8 or 9 fathoms, when 
your eye, with the lead, will be the best guide. 

St. GATBA&ZWB'S SOUITDv or the Entrance of the Port of Sunbuky, 
which is a port of entry, lies about 30 mites to the south-westward of Tybee Inlet, or 
the entrance of Savanna River. It hus a bar, as shown on the Charts ; but the harbour 
is capacious and safe, and has suflBcient water for large ships. The entrance is, however, 
difficult ; for the bar, which is a mile South of the north point of St. Catharine's Island, 
has only 8J feet at low tide, while the channel is not more than 200 yards wide, aud 
the shoals on each side are commonly uncovered. Vessels boiindto Sunbury, &c. have 
therefore been directed rather to enter at Hossaba, to the north, or Sapello, to the south, 
and go by the inland passage, than to attempt St. Catharine's Sound. 

DOBOT ZNZiSTy leading to Darien. — This inlet lies immediately along the 
south side of Sapello Island; aud its bar, which is 4 miles to the eastward of the nearest 
land, is computed to lie in the latitude of 31° £0'. The Pelican Shoals, which stretch 
from Sapello Island, border the channel on the north side. 

Wolf Island, on the south side of the inlet, is distinguished by a beacon ; and upon 
the south end of Sapello Island, on the north side of the inlet, there is now a lighthotue* 
To distinguish the latter, in the day-time, from any other lighthouse on the neighbour- 
ing coasts, the tower is painted in stripes, horizontally, red and white, which, at a 
distance, looks something like a ship, with her sails clewed up. The lantern is elevated 
74 feet above the level of the sea, and contains a revolving light, which revolves once 
in every five minutes ; during which period the greatest power of light and a total da'rk- 
ness will be produced three times, each alternately, at any distance between 10 miles 
and 8 leagues. Within the distance of 3 leagues, the light will not totally disappear; 
but the greatest strength of light, to that of the least, will be as forty to one. 

On Wolf Island, within the Sound, are also two beacon-lights, which, when in one, lead 
over the Bar. So soon as you have crossed this, the direction is to haul one point to 
the northward for half a mile, then steer N.W. by W. for the lighthouse on SapeHo, 
taking care to keep nearest to the Pelican Bank, or the breakers, on the starboard hand. 
Abreast of the lighthouse there is good anchorage, in 4 fathoms, at half a mile from 
shore. 

There is a buoy on the bar, (No. 1,) in 18 feet at low water, which lies with the outer 
beacon on Wolf Island W, \ 8. 3| miles distant, and Sapello lighthouse nearly W.N.W. 
4| miles. At a mile and a half to the westward of the outer buoy is another buoy, off 
the inner part of the south breaker ; the latter (No. 2,) lies in S 1 feet a^ low water, 
between the north and south breakers ; and it lies with the beacon on Wolf Island bear- 
ing W. \ S. about Si miles, the south point of Sapello N.W. by W. 3j miles, Doboy 
Island N.W. by W. ^ W. b\ miles, and the southern part of the North Breaker Head 
E.N.E. \ £. one-third of a mile.* 

On coming in with the land, when in 5 or 6 fathoms, clear weather, you will see the 
beacon on Wolf Island, which must be brought to bear W. \ S. Run exactly on this 



• In 1819 the Bar of Doboy was surveyed, but the hurricane of 1S24 effected a change wliich 
improved the bar. The present "course for running in, after making the light on Sapello Island, is 
W. J N. (not W. § S.) 

The Catharine, M 'Donald, of Liverpool, on the 25th Dec. 1827, crossed tlie bar at three-quarters 
flood, and found 18 feet of water and the channel good. 

The ship Philadelphia, Sophia Ames, Master, crossed the bar on the 15th Jan* 1828, after the 
tide had ebbed an hour, and found 19 feet of water. 
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course until the buoy on the outer edge of the bar comes in sight. This buoy may 
be passed on either side. The same course, W. i S., continued, will lead near to the 
iooer buoy, opposite the north breaker. In passing, the north breaker is to be kept on 
the starboard, and the buoy on the larboard, side ; taking care, at the time, that the 
flood-tide does not set the vessel on the north breaker. On running in, as here directed, 
the bar will be crossed in not less than 12 feet at low water. From abreast of the inner 
buoy run exactly N.W. by W. a mile and a half, where there is excellent anchorage, in 
4 fathoms at low water. Hence, as convenient, you may proceed 2 miles higher to the 
lighthouse, where the depths are S| and 4 fathoms; or to the mouth of the River Dar 
rien, two miles above, the lighthouse, where there are the same depths. Neap-tides 
here rise 7{ feet.* 

St. SZBCOirS.— In proceeding from Tybee for St. Simon's Bar, bring Tybee 
lighthouse to bear N.W., in 10 fathoms of water : a course S.W. by S. 24 leagues, leads 
to St. Simon*s Bar. The shoi-e of the several islands between these places is flat, and 
the soundings towards it are gradual. 

St Simon's Sound is between St. Simon's and Jekyll Islands. The bar is about 
3 les^oes to the eastward of the shore. On the south end of St. Simon's Island there is 
now a lighthouse, which exhibits a fixed light The edifice is of stone, 50 feet high, 
and the lamps are 60 feet above the level of the sea. The latitude of the bar is about 
SI' 4' N., and there are 4 and 5 fathoms close to the outside of it; in passing, there- 
fore, it will be prudent not to approach nearer than in 8 or 9 fathoms. 

The south end of Simon's Island may be known, not only by the lighthouse, but by 
four trees, standing thus \ W f f. On Jekyll Island, to the southward, are some 
remarkable trees, appearing like umbrellas, and thence called the umbrella4rees. The 
beaches, both of St. Simon's and Jekyll Island, are remarkably white. 

To tail In, bring the lighthouse on St. Simon's to bear W.N.W. northerly, and steer 
for it until you get within the bar, or until, the southern extremity of Jekyll island bears 
S.W. by S. On passing upward, give the point of the lighthouse a berth of about a 
cable's length, and anchor with the fort bearing E. by S. in 13 fathoms of water. You 
will then be about three-quarters of a mile from it.f 

The tides, on the full and change of the moon, are as follow : In the sound, nine 
o'clock ; on the bar, half-past seven ; and in the offing three-quarters after six o'clock. 
The ibod, along shore, sets S.S.W., the ebb E.N.E. 

St. MARY'S SOirarD.—The entrance of St. Mary's Sound and River lies 
about 8 leagues S. S.W. from St. Simon's Bar : between there is a depth of 5 and (> 
fathoms^. 

The south end of Cumberland Island forms the north side of the entrance to St. Mary's 
River. Upon this shore stands a lighthouse, which exhibits a revolving light. On the 
opposite side of the entrance, upon Amelia Island, are two beacons, useful for crossing 



* Captain Hall visited Darien in March 1828, and here saw the bright star Canopus, or «■ Navis, of 
the southern hemisphere. 

M. HiMnboldt's remarks on the pleasure arising from the first sight of the stars of another hemis- 
phere are well known. (AtL Mem 6th Edit p. 158.) On the same topic, Captain Hall says, 
" Amongst the many pleasures which compensate the fatigues and trouble of voyaging in distant 
seas, this sort of companionship with the heavenly bodies has always appeared to me the greatest 
The first sight of the North-Star, on re-crossing the Equator, after beating about in the opposite 
hemisphere, is like returning to the conversation of some old and unchanged friend. On the other 
band, in steering to the south, the nightly rise, higher and higher, of new constellations, known 
before only by name ; — the Southern Cross ; — the Centaur ; — the Phoenix ; — ^irresistibly elevate thci 
thoughts : and, by expanding the field of observation and reflection, cannot fail, in some degree, to 
influence the mind even of the least imaginative."^ — 111. 215. 

f On an the coast x6 the southward of Savanna, and probably even more to the northward, the 

shoal grounds generally seem to increase, firom an addition of alluvial soil. By reference to the 

old charts, it seems evident that the bars and entrances of harbours are more shalbw than formerly ; 

and, as the channels have been thus impeded, all caution is required ; for a single storm may, in 

some cases, produce a dangerous change. Some years ago, (we thinlc in 1821,) the schooner Cornelia, 

from Charleston, *< bound to St. Augustin, was stranded on an island of sand off Little St. Simon's. 

\ No lives were lost, though but little of the cargo was saved. The captain burnt the hull to tbe 

water's edge, for the purpose of saving the iron-work. The island is" about 14 feet above high 

, wateT.maik, is yearly mcreasing in size, and never covered, except in heavy gales." ThTs is the 

' newspaper account ; and, as usual, defective a^ to the situation of the island, ac. 

what 
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what is termed the Old Channel, and which, when in a line, bear W. | N. thus ranging 
with a buoy which ties inside the bar, and this is the direction for entering^. There is 
6 J feet of water on the bar at low ebbs, and the ri«e of tide is 6 feet. High water, on 
the full and change, about Vllth. 

Having crossed the bar, with the beacons in one, steer for the north point of Amelia 
Island, giving the shore a good berth. Between the points of Amelia and Cumberland 
there is good anchorage, near the latter. 

The bar, as above described, lies 2} miles northward from^ the Mam Bar, whereon 
there are 12} feet at low water, and a buoy on the north side of the North Breaker 
Head. The course over this bar is W.N.W., leaving the buoy on the starboard hand; 
but strangers should bring the buoy to bear N.W. by W., when they may run with 
safety, allowing for tide and requisite depth. After passing the buoy, steer N. by W. 
i W. for 2j miles, which will lead to the upper buoy above-mentioned, whence you 
proceed as already described. 

The following directions for sailing into St. Mary's River were written by Mr. Joseph 
Seaward, in 1808.-— Vessels sailing in, over St. Mary's Bar, must sail southward until 
they shut the north end of Amelia Island on with the south end of Cumberland Island, 
and should keep close, in about 5 fathoms of water, along the breakers. Here you will 
see several trees on Amelia Island, touch like umbrellas : bring the southernmost tree 
on with three sand-hills, which you will see on the beach, and then you^will have the 
bar open. On the bar, at low water, the depth is 12 feet. The tide rises, on the bar, 
6 and 6} feet. Be cautious of the tides, should the wind be light or scant, on goinj^ 
over the bar. The flood sets strong to the north on the north breakers, and the ebb 
strong to the south on the south breakers. 

There are two buoys ; one laid outside the bar, and the other inside. Steering from 
one to the other will lead over it. 

Vieisels from the northward, after passing Jekyll Island, which lies in latitude SI® 3', 
should keep in 7, 6, or 5, fathoms of water, according to the weather and size of the 
ship. On proceeding towards the southern part of Cumberland Island, Dungenets Howe 
will be seen. This house is the only conspicuous large building on the coast, and is 
hidden by the trees until you have advanced to the southward. It stands about a mile 
and three-quarters from the south point of the island. Southward of the house there is 
a space of about two miles without trees, and this part, therefore^ appears like a distinct 
island. 

In running southwardly for the bar, keep outward, in 6 or 7 fathoms, until the light- 
house bears N.Ws J W., then steer for it ; when on the bar there will be 12 feet at low 
water ; within the bar, at the buoy, 3 fathoms. Leaving the buoy on the starboard 
side, steer N.W. by N. 3 miles, which leads on the tail of the Middle Ground, lying on 
the larboard side. With the south point of Cumberland N.E. half a miie« there is good 
anchorage. 

llie tide rises here 6 feet at common, and 7 feet at spring, tides ; and flows on the 
bar at 8 h. 20 m. on full and change. 

Without the bar you may, if requisite, anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, with the south part 
of Cumberland Island bearing W. by N. J N. or W. by N., but it is completely exposed 
to winds from seaward. 

St. JOHN'S XIXVSR, ^c— The bar of St. Augustin lies nearly S. by E. 
about 17 leagues from that of St. Mary. Between lie the rivers of Nassau and St. John. 
The bar or entrance of Nassau lies nearly 5 leagues to the southward or S. by E. of St. 
Mary's, and between there will be found a depth of 5 or 6 fathoms, with sandy ground. 

The coast of Amelia Island is a low even coast, but has a range of sand-hills, which 
serve as a natural dyke against the sea. From each end, the bars of the rivers stretch 
outward, as described, to a considerable distance. 

To sml into Nassau River, or out of it, you should sound the channel before you ven- 
ture on the bar, as all the banks are quicksands, and apt to change in strong gales from 
seaward, or freshets out of the river. The tide rises here about 4 feet, and runs strongly^ 
especially the ebb. ^ 

The sands at the entrance of Nassau River lie 3 miles off from the south-east point of 

Amelia Island^ and to the same distance from the north-east point of Talbot IsUnd. 

The 
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The Ektrancb of St. John's River lies 10 miles to the southward of that of Nassau. ^^ '^^^' 
lo making this place, when. bound southward, it appears like a high round bluff, on '^'^] ^^^ 
which there is a wooden building, like a wiodmill, called the Vigia or Lookout. The 
north side of the entrance is formed by Talbot Island, which is fi'/e miles in length, low, 
and covered with trees. It is high water here, on the full and change, until three- 
quarters past nine o'clock.* 

The bar of this river is apt to shift ; so that directions for entering might endanger the 
vessel whose master should attempt to follow them. The best mode is, to sound the bar, 
unless a pilot should come off. From this entrance to about 70 miles up, you may sail in 
any vessel which the bar will admit. 

ST. AVGVSTXW. — Between the River of St. John and St. Augustin, a distance 
of 95 miles S.S.E. | E., the shore is so bold, as to have 5 and 6 fathoms within half a 
mile of it. When abreast of Cartel Point, which is the north point of the bay of St. 
Augustin, you will come in sight of the island of St. Anastatia. On the north end of 
this island there is a Ughihou9e, in latitude 29^53', longitude 81^ S5 , which exhibits 
9k fixed light. The light-tower is of shell-stone, square, and painted white. It is 70 feet 
in height, exclusive of the lantern, which is 7 feet, and contains six' patent lamps. 
Here is also a signal-post, from which, when a vessel appears in sight, a signal is 
made to the town of St. Augustin, by hoisting colours, and firing a gun. If the vessel 
appears to the northwai'd of the bay, and carries three masts, they hoist an ensign, and 
hang on a' pole, in the form of a triangle, three balls on the north side of the tower : if 
to the south, the balls are hung out on the south side of the tower ; if a two-masted 
vessel, two balls and a jack are hoisted ; if a sloop, one ball and a pendant : for a fleet, 
they fire five guns, and hoist an ensign. 

The beach between St. John and St. Augustin, is even and straight, except about 
a hill, 4 leagues S.S.E. from St. John's, which is a little higher than tlie rest of the 
sand-hills. This place, where there are three springs of fine fresh water, is called the 
Horse-Guards, from General Oglethorpe's posting here a detachment of horse, during, 
his expedition in 1738, against St. Augusi^in. It is the first place from Long Bay, in 
South Carolina, where the inland navigation is interrupted ; one may, however, by 
going up St. Pablo's Creek, from St. John's, arrive within 4 miles of St. Mark's^ or 
North River ; and a small boat may, with little difficulty, be hauled over from one to 
the other. 

This beach of St. John is tolerably bold, the soundings being regular, and the bottom 
generally a fine white sand ; but, when you approach the south end, be sure of giving it 
a good berth, as St. Augustin's Bar stretches a long way out. 

The time of high water here, at full and change, is half-past seven, a. m,, or, in other 
words, an E.S.E. or W.N.W. moon makes high water. 

HARBOUR OF ST. AUGUSTIN.— The bar of St. Augustin is formed by the ex- ^'-^J* 
tremity of a narrow shifting sand, which extends two miles E.S.E. from Cartel Point, '^'l^^'J^^ 
and the point of another sand, which extends half a mile from E. by N. from the N.E. 
point of St. Anastatia Island. This bar is little more than a quarter of a mile wide, 
with a small shoal lying in the middle, and which divides it into two channels, called 
the North and South Bars ; there is not more than Q feet on either of them at high 
water, spring-tides, and at Iqw water only b feet. The bar is now distinguished by 
three buoys. 

Vessels bound to this place from the northward should not bring the lighthouse 
farther to the westward than S.W. by W. If the wind be to the south, bring the light- 
house to bear West; if moderate, come to an anchor, in from 7 to 9 fathoms, muddy 
ground. All vessels, when off the bar, are required to show, by. signal, how much 
water they draw, by hauling down the flag and hoisting it again so many times as the 
vessel draws feet of water. 

Pilotage. — The pilots of St. Augustin board vessels outside whenever the weather 
admits ; if otherwise, they direct them in by a signal, which is waved in the direction 
the vessel ought to steer. The rate of pilotage is two dollars per foot- of the draught. 



4l^S6o 



• A vote was passed, in 1828, for a lighthouse and two buoys to facilitate the navigation of this 
river, but we had not seen the specification when this sheet was committed to the press. 

' The- 
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. There is a iwash to the northward of the har, which has, at tittes^ 11 and Id feet of 
water ; but it shifts so frequently that it is seldom attempted. High water, full and 
change, at Qh. 45 m. Variation oi the compass, 4}^ East. 

VesteU bound from F^arope to St, jlu^tutin, would shorten their passage considerably 
by making the south end of Abaco, or the Hole in the Rock, (in latitude 25^ 50', longi- 
tude, from Greenwich, 77° 7',) then running W. by S. to make the Berry Islands, and 
thence W. by N. or W.N.W., till they get into the Gulf Stream. The only precaution 
to be observed is, to steer to the westward of Noith, after you are clear of the Grand 
Bahama Island, because the bank stretches N. by W. nearly, and the currents set partly 
on the N.W. part of the bank, particularly towards the Memory Rock. Observe also, 
it is necessary to give the west end of the Grand Bahama a good berth, not merely 
from its shoals, but lest, with the wind hanging south-westward, you should be embayed. 

Having gained the Gulf-Stream, with the wind blowing str<H)gly from' the eastward, 
by keeping the Bahama shore on board, smooth water will be obtained. If it blows from ' 
off the opposite coast, by keeping over towards it, the same convenience will be expe* 
rienced ; not, however, approaching too near. In a gale from the northward, the most 
prudent way is to retreat before it, in a southerly direction^ taking particular care not to 
approach too near the Florida shore. 

Observations on the Weather, ^c. in the Bay of St. Augustin. 

{By Captain George Walker. J 

'* From the 1 st of November to the last of February, the hardest gales prevail that 
hlow on this coast ; and in general from the N.N.E. to the 8.S.E. the wind any way 
easterly comes on very suddenly to a gale during the season above-mentiokied ; and 
these gales give but very little warning. In the year 1777» I had the charge of hiii Ma** 
jesty's ship the Lively, and was then at anchor in St. Augustin Bay, when it came on to 
blow at E.N.E., and in fifteen minutes time I was obliged to slip, and h«ud we not carried 
tiul to the utmost, we should not have cleared the land to the southward. 

*^ When the wind backs against the sun, with a small rain, you will perceiV'e the sea 
to rise before the wind comes ; then prepare for a gale, which in general will last fifty or 
sixty hours. If you should be obliged to cut or slip, carry all the sail you possibly can, 
to get an offing before it increases, so as to put you past carrying any sail, which is 
always the case ; and observe that, the flood-tide setting to the southward will be 6f no 
service to you farther out than in 12 fathoms of water, when you will be in the southern 
current until you get into 46 fathoms, which is about 15 leagues from land. Then you 
will be in the stream, issuing out of the Strait of Florida, and which runs strongly along 
the edge of soundings as far to the northward as the latitude 35^ 15'. Then it sets nkore 
easterly, or about N.E. by N. as far as the latitude S7^ ; from thence as far as the capes 
of Delaware or Philadelphia, in latitude 38^50' N., its direction is abont E.N.E., and 
from thence, in the latitude of 38^ 50' N. it sets away nearly East." 

Directions for making a speedy Passage from St. Augustin to New 
York ; and Observations on the Tide along the American Coast. 

From the Bay of St. Augustin, steering N.E. to the distance of 63 leagues will bring 
you into the middle of the Gulf Stream, in latitude 32^, where the temperature of 
the water «will mostly be found to vary between 80 and 84 degrees. The same coarse 
may be continued. With the benefit of the Stream, 90 leagues farther, or to the 
parallel of 35^, longitude 74^°, off Cape Hatteras ; and hence the direct course will be 
N. by E. 80 leagues, when you gain soundings in latitude 39°, or near the parallel 6f_ 
Cape May. You now proceed on a north course, about '^3 leagues, upon soundings, ^ 
and look out for the high land and lighthouses of Nevisink, in latitude 40° $4', and 
very remarkable, being the highest land on either side of the entrance of the harbour of 
New York. When you have nearly made the distance before-mentioned, be careful not 
to run in the night or thick weather, and come no nearer than 12 or 14 fathoms. To 
come-to in the Bay of New York, bring the Hook lighthouse W. by N. or W.N.W., in 
10 fathoms, and the southernmost part of the high land of Nevisink S.W. by S. 

TIDES. 
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TIDES.-— Noite that, all along the southern coast of America, you wtU find no tide 
farther out from the shore than in 10 or 12 fathoms of water ; from that depth unto the 
edge of soundings, you will have a current variable or setting to the southward, at the 
rate of about one mile per hour ; when out of soundings, you will have the Gulf Stream 
setting to the N.E. quarter ; and the farther you get to the northward, setting more 
easterly, but not so strong. 
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MATANZA INLET.— Nearly 5 leagues S.S.E. from the bar of St. Augustin, and at 
the soath end of the Island of St. Anastatia, lies Matanza Inlet, having a bar of only 
8 feet at high'water. From St. Augustin to this place thei*e is a channel, for 5 feet 
draught, within St. Anastatia Island \ this is the usual communication between the two 
places; so that few vessels enter the Inlet of Matanza from sea. 

The bar Is known from seaward by the fort, which, appearing white, may be seen, in 
a clear day, nearly 3 leagues off. The tide flows at each end of the island, on full and 
change days, at half-past 7 o'clock. 

CAPS CAMAVfi&AXf lies S.S.E. | E. 31 leagues from Matanza Inlet; be- 
tween lies Mo^fato Inlet, which is about 14 leagues N.W. by N. from Cape Canaveral. 
The shore is bold all the way from Matanza Inlet to the Cape, excepting a rocky shoal, 
which extends one mile and a half from shore, at about 5 miles to the southward of 
Matanza Inlet. 

The extensive rocky shoals about Cape Canaveral extend from the cape about 3 leagues 
to the eastward, and are nearly 5 leagues in breadth frx>m north to south. There are 
S fathoms of trater near to these shoals on the noith side ; on the south side, 4 fathoms ; 
and, on the east side, 9, 10, and IS, fathoms. 

Between Matanza and Moskito Inlets the beach continues nearly of the same appear- 
ance as to the noithward ; the coast middling bold-to, the soundings regular, and the 
bottom sand, with now and then some shells, and sometimes green mud. 

From Moskito Inlet to Cape Canaveral you meet with an even smooth beach, except 
Mount Tucker, which lies 5 leagues S.S.E. of the entrance of Moskito River. , You will 
find regular soundings as above, until you come to the cape, which lies within the dan« / 

gerous shoals above desc^bed. The outer pitch of this headland lies hi latitude 28^ ^i'» 2-^^ 
and in longitude, from Greenwich, 30^^99^. The shoals about it were never laid down 33 / 
in any chart which preceded Romans*, with the least degree of truth, and this ignorance / 
must have occasioned the loss of many vessels, the circumstances of whose misfortunes 
were never heard of. Observe that the wind, on blowing a long and violent gale from 
E.N.E. to S.E., makes Canaveral Shoal almost unavoidable to a ship sailing in this 
latitude, and not having a large offing, and that, from the outermost breakers, the land 
is scarcely visible. 

"Frfmi Cape Canaveral the shore stretches nearly south, for IS. leagues, to opposite the /O 
mouth of St. Sebastian's River; then S.S.E. 7 leagues, to the knolls, or hummocks, 
called the Tortolas, off which are some heads of rocks under water ; 8 J leagues farther, 
7 of which continue in a S.E. by S. course, the other I J about S. by E. J E., you find A^^ 
the extreme of India^ Rive r, called Hillsborough Inlet. From the shoal of Canaveral ytn*-,^ 
to within 2 leagues north of this river, the coast is flat and treacherous ; it is remarkable 
from the immense nuoaber of palm-trees; whence it acquired the name of Palmar de 
Ay9, or Palm Grove of Ays. Indian River is a lagoon that is north of the inlet, and 
communicates with the land to the southward : in this lagoon and sound many streams 
of fine fresh water empty themselves. The inlet has a very shifting bar, sooietimes not 
admitting a boat; and at other times, 6, 8, or even 10, feet of water have been found on 
it ; therefore, if you have business here, you must send a bl»at to visit the bar, before 
you run in ; when within, it is a safe harbour ; but a vessel must be moored ; the tide« 
which ebbs and flows 3 feet, running with violence. The people of the country come 
to this place for the purpose of fishing, and the quantity of fish and oysters found here 
is amazing. Off this bar the sand has a pecaliar quality of rubbing cables to pieces in 
the bent, insomuch.that one can never lay 24 hours at an anchor, without wholely or 
nearly losing an anchor, even in fine weather : nay, you will often, in less time, find one 

or _^. . 
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or two strands quite chafed off: what this is owing to is not known, the sand being a 
very fine quick-sand, and the ground not foul, except close in, where there are some 
atones, and the remains of a wreck. 

From Hillsborough Inlet, the coast stretches S.S.E. } E. about 9) leagues, making 
an island, at whose south end is another inlet, called by the Spaniards Hope, and by 
the English Grenville, Inlet : this will admit vessels of only 5 feet draught : to the north 
of it, on the point of its entrance, lies a remarkable spot of rocks on the beach, as there 
is al^o at 1| league to the northward of the entrance: 3 leagues farther north are several 
high blue or black rocks, standing on the beach, which makes this part of the coait 
remarkable ; as does likewise a hilt inland, full of white spots, a little to the noith of 
the rocks : this hill is called Monte Pclado or BcUd-head Mount, and more frequently the 
Bleach Yard, A small reef, just under water, about half a mile from the shore, abreast 
of the high rocks, forms here a convenient little haibour for boats. There are two wells 
of excellent water, in a little meadow, at the back of the sand-hills, nearly a mile to the 
south of the iiigh rocks : the River St. Lucia likewise shews its mouth over the sound, 
when you stand on the northernmost high rock ; the wells have casks in them, and this 
is a very good watering-place for vessels, which, having had a tedious passage through 
the Gulf, are in want of a supply of this indispensable aiticle. This island, between the 
two inlets, affords plenty of turtle, venison, and bear; likewise considerable quantities of 
wild ducks, each in their season; besides coco-plums and palm-cabbag;e:_and, on the 
main opposite, turkeys are found in abundance. The coast is even, bold-to, and the 
soundings are regular. 

You have now reached the southern extremity of the g^reat bank of regular soundings, 
which lies before the eastern coast of Florida ; and here the Gulf Stream comes very 
near the beach : the colour of the water changes from a muddy green to a beautiful 
Saxon blue. 

From Orenviile Inlet the coast trenches nearly S. by E. J E. for about 3^ leagues, to 
a high ledge of rocks, out of which a large stream of fresh water rushes into the sea: 
& little to the north thereof is a small reef, with about 2 fathoms of water on it, where 
vast quantities of groopcrs, snappers, member-fish, porgies, margate-fish, rock-fish, 
yellovi-tails, and Jew-fish, &c., maybe taken. From this reef you see a high mount 
of sand and rocks, a little to the north of you : 3 miles to the northward of which is 
good fresh water, at the back of a high sand-hill ; there is some, also, a little more 
than half a ' mile to the southward of the said rocky mount, which is called Cooper't 
Hill. It is remarkable land, where cabbage-trees, coco-plums, and sea-grapes, are found 
in abundance, as well as venison and uther meat ; so that, in f«ir weather, a vessel may 
refresh here agreeably. 

The coast from hence runs very nearly south, and the beach is bold-to, till you come 
within 2 leagues of Middle River : it does not vary above half a point either way, from 
ihU general south course all the way to Kay Biscayio ; and, as it is necessary for vessels 
l)ound to the southward to keep this beach close on board, its particular description will 
prove a sore guide in every part of thia difficult navigation. 

Five leagues to the south of the above point, or ledge of rocks, out of which issues 
a large spring of fresh water, there is another ledge of rocks. This last ledge is a mile 
and a half in length ; and, somewhat more than 2 miles south of these, is another point 
of rocks, which are very low; If mile farther is a high cabbage-grove; 3i miles more 
to the south, is a point of high rocks, near three-quarters of a mile long; and Sf miles 
farther, another high point of rocks, about I J mile in length. Half a mile to the south- 
ward of these is Rio Seco, or Dry Inlet, whose mouth is seldom open, and has a narroir 
bar of dry sand before it : the coast forms here a small kind of cove, which makes a 
good road for small craft. Five miles to the south of Dry Inlet is another point of roeki ; 
and south of th«m is a small bight ; half a mile farther, ItH the mouth of Rio Nuevo or 
New Inlet, which is about a quarter of a mile wide, and generally open, but very shallov: 
here Jew-fish are very abundant, both within and without the river. Tf^o miles and a 
quarter south of this inlet are, or were, five tall cabbage-trees on the pine-land: 4{ 
miles farther is a thick scrubby point, and the sand-hills in general are high, and covered 
with thick bushes ; here the shore is no longer so bold as before ; but a bank of sound- 
ings, about 'five leagues broad, begi^ to coiner the beach. Five miles south of this, is 
the north end of^ a marshy point, extending thfee-quarters of a mile to the mouth of 
Middle River, which is a quarter of a mile across^ but shalbw; and, like New Inlet, 
very full of Jew-fish. 

From 
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From M^U^ River the beack has Bothing observable, except that its hilh are higher 
thftn those farther north, being covered with shrubs and trees ; and 10 miles south of 
Middle River, is a remarkably clump of palm-trees. You may see water over the land; 
and the coast is so flat, that there is not above 12 feet of water within a mile or more 
of the shore, the bottom solid rock. About 3 miles south of the palm-trees, is the 
opening called Boofl BaigneB, or Whtt^ Inlet, which will admit small craft, but has a 
reef stretching a great way to the sea. 

South fyf Boca ^tatenes is a narrow island, ten miles long, the eastern part of 
which has the name of Cape Florida, on account of its being at the beginning of the 
Florida Reef. South of this island is a channel of a inile in width, having 6 feet of 
water at the best of times : the opposite land, on the south of the channel, is the north 
point of Kay BUcayno, Directly east, 5 miles from that kay, lie the Fovoey Roche, 
which are the first dry spot on the reef, and the true beginning of the Martyrs ; Kay 
Biscayno has likewise a bank lying off it ; but, by good naanagement, in giving the Kay 
abeith of about half a league, you are sure to keep in a good channel; and till you 
come abreast of the first southern Kays, about 5 miles from Kay Biscayno, you will 
ba?e no less than 16 feet of water. Let it be observed, that, besides watering-places 
on or near Kay Biscayno, the beach will almost in eveiy part yield good drinkable 
water, in digging, provided the sand does not cover olay ; for wherever clay appears on 
the beach, the labour would be useless. 



DIRECTIONS for Sailing from St. Augustin to Cape Florida 

and the Martyrs. 

So soon as you are clear of the bar of St. Augustin, steer S.E. f E. ; at the distance 
of about 6 leagues, on this course, you will be right abreast of, and 3 leagues from, 
Matanza Inlet, in from 7 to 10 fathoms. In the latter depth is fine dark gray sand. 
In continuing thence S.S.E. f £. you will go along shore at an offing of about 4| leagues, 
and in your way will meet with soundings from 10 to 15 fathoms, as expressed in the 
Charts, chiefly of various kind of sand, but sometimes of a very soft greenish mud, 
which the lead will sink into over the strap. 

The above offing you may with safety keep in with vessels of any draught, for 23 
leagues to the south-eastward of Matanza. You will begin to get 'shells among your 
aoundings at 19 leagues, chiefly white and black, sometimes mizt with black and gray 
sand, but mostly the shells by themselves, very seldom the sand alone : if you chance to 
fine sand only, it will be of a coarse gray kind. At 23 leagues, as above, you will begin 
to get red shells, which is a true sign that you approach the shoals of Cape Canaveral, 
there being no red shells far to the north of it : now you may begin to haul off, though 
you might continue safely until in 7 fathoms, or, in the day-time, even in 3, that being 
the depth half a mile without the outer breaker. In hauling off, you will find from 10 
to H fathoms, sand and shells; and, if you come near to the N.E. end of the shoal, you 
will often find live cockles, on a black sandy bottom, in 10 or 1 1 fathoqss. Your offing 
will be made good on a course S.E. by E. J E. from the first cast on red shells, till you 
judge yourself about Q leagues off; then, if you choose to make Hillsborough Inlet, in 
latitude 27° 15', run South; but if you are bound directly to the Reef, steer S. i E., 
and it will bring you in with Grenville Inlet, in 2Q° 48', where the soundings are become 
narrow. 

In running to the southward from the outermost part of the shore, observe, when you 
begin to get very coarse black sand and black shells; for soon after you will find your 
bottom changed to white sand, and your water to deepen: whtji you find 16 fathoms on 
white sand, you begin to run clear of it, and in 20 or 2 1 fathoms you are quite clear ; 
then, in pursuing a south course, your water again shoalens ; and, in a run of about 3 
leagues, you once more find red shells, mixed with black and red sand, continuing a 
great way ; you still shoalen your water, and when you come in about 1 1 fathoms you 
will have shells alone without sand. All this while you see no land, it making a bay to 
the south of Cape Canaveral, till you come into about 9 fathoms, when you can just per- 
ceive the Tortolas, already described.. If you have to call at Hillsborough lulet, which 
lies 8 leagues from the Q fathoms, it ih now time to haul in a little for the land; from 

T 
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the Tortolas southward you will again find sand^ sometimes without shells; if you intend 
to anchor off the inlet, take care to run no nearer in than fi-om 4^ to 5 fathoms, and 
choose a spot of shelly bottom, as being safer for your cable than the sand. 

Observe that, between Ckipe Canateral and HUUborough Inlet, the coast is flat, and 
not to be trnsted so much as the shore north of the cape. Observe, also, that the red 
shells eictend no farther south than Hillsborough Inlet, and but a little way north of the 
Cape Shoal ; whereby you have an infallible mark in coming well in upon soundings, 
either from the northward or southward, and to know that you are in with or near to 
the Cape Shoal, if even you should chance to have been without any observation for 
several days. 

In going from HHhborough Inlet to the southward, the coast is pretty bold, and your 
course is S.S.Ek | E. towards Grenville's : at near 7 leagues from the inlet you meet with 
some high rocks, on the edge of the beach, which are an excellent mark for knowing 
this place & and four leagues and a half farther is GrenviUe Inlet, or the southern 
entrance of St* ImeuL Sound. When you begin to see the above rocks, you will also 
perceive a change in the colour of your water ; the soundings are here no more than 
about 5 leagues broad, and vessels have been at an anchor in IS or 13 fathoms of water, 
off shore, when, upon trying the current with the log, it was found to set to the N.E., 
at the rate of three miles and a half per hour, the water being almost blue in that depth ; 
therefore it is best to keep the shore on board, at least exceed not 2 leagues from it ; 
your soundings will be various, on sand, green oazb, and shells, as marked in the Chart; 
avoid the little reef off Cooper's Hill, a little north of the large Spring in the Rock, 
which spring is in lat. 26^ 42'. Now it is necessary to keep close along the shore 
within a distance from half a mile to one mile, and you will find deep water close 
in, the bottom in many places coral and gravel, sometimes rocks ; and notwithstanding 
the foulness of the ground, it is highly necessary to come to an anchor, if it should fall 
calm, or else you will lose as much ground in the three hours calm, as may cost you 
three days to recover. 

At about two leagues and a hidf south of Middle River, is a pretty broad ledge of firm 
j'ocks joining the beach under water, which continue as far as White Inlet : abreast of 
this ledge you will meet with many spots of coral, sponges, rocks, and grasa, whksh, 
through the clearness of the water, look frightful to strangers, but are not dangerous : 
upon the Bank here is fish in great plenty. 

WHITE INLET.— In the year 1829, M, ChtUlemm, French Consul at New Orleans, 
in consideration of the dangers incurred by shipwreck on the coast of Florida, announced 
an establishment near Cape Florida, with provision of suitable succours, &c. He adds, 
that those who may, in any danger, be passing by the north of Cayo Biscayuo, will find 
the Boca Ratones, or entrance of White Inlet, which may be passed safely, when houses 
on the contii|ent a-head will be seen. In case of shipwreck to the north of Boca Ra- 
tones, people may find, at the distance of two miles, certain spots, whence houses may 
be seen ; and where, by making signals with fires or otherwise, due ud will be afforded. 
If wrecked on the south of New Inlet, they must proceed in a southerly direction, along 
the shore, and they will find, at the distance of every four miles, posts, with inscriptions 
in English, French, and Spanish, pointing out the spots where pits of fresh water have 
been dug. 

CAYO BISCAYNO.— Commissioner Ellicott, in his valuable journal, (Philadelphia, 
1803,) has noticed that Biscayno Kay, being situate at the northern part of the reef, and 
capable of commanding all the coasting trade of this passage, would be one of the most 
eligible positions on all this coast for a lighthouse. In consequence of this suggestion, a 
lighthouse has been erected on the south end of the isle, in latitude 35° 41% iongitade 
80P 8', and was first lighted on the 10th of March, 1826. The light is fixed, and about 
70 feet above the level of the sea. It is described as nearly 7 miles distant from the 
outer edge of the Fowey Rocks or Oreat Reef. Vessels drawing 10 feet may enter 
from the N.E., between the Reef and Cape Florida, to the distance of 2§ miles above the 
light, and find shelter, in the mouth of the Hawke Channel, within the Reef. Near to 
Cape Florida is a reef, denoted by a white spar-buoy. 

The Description iifthe Martyrs and Florida Reef, tt^en in order from the sovth- 
WEST, constittUet the latter part of the next section. 

SECTION 
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SECTION V. 

The COASTS and HARBOURS of the MEXICAN SEA, 

or Gulf of Mexico. 

Tbe KSZXCAN SB/Lf commonly called the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on the 
east and north by the coasts of Florida, Missisipi, &c., and on the west and south by 
the Mexican States, is 294 leagues in extent from east to west ; and, in the narrowest 
part, between the Missisipi and the coast of Yucatan, 154 leagues from north to south. 
The passage by which it is generally entered is the Channel of Yucatan, westward of 
Cuba; and that by which it is quitted is the Strait or Channel of Florida; each 
passage being controlled by the prevalent winds and currents. 

Detcr^tiOTU of the WvuU, ^c, which govern the ntmigtUion, wUl be found hereafter. 

It is now generally understood that the Mexican Sea is the great receptacle of waters 
from the Colombian or Caribbean Sea, and the origin of the Florida or Gulf-Stream. 
The indraught into it to the N.W., over the Campech^ Bank, has been fully described 
io o\xr Memoir on the Atlantic. This indraught fluctuates in strength, according to the 
season, but it is, at times, much stronger than is commonly imagined ; and even near 
Cape Antonio, where there is commonly a re-flux to the S.E. or E.S.B., a strong north-' 
westerly current has frequently been found.* 

As the greater nunJier of vessels which enter this sea, when bound to its ports of trade, 
enter from the S.E., we shall commence our description of its coasts with the southern 
shores. This Section is, therefore, subdivided into six parts ; in the first of which is 
given the description of the coast from Cape Catoche, the N.E. point of Yucatan, to 
Point Xicalango, on the west of the Laguna de Termvaotf and which, therefore, includes 
Campeche, with its Bank, &c. ; the Second includes thexoast from Point Xicalango to 
y&ra Cruz, and directions for sailing directly to the latter; the Third comprises the 
western coast, from Vera Cruz to the Bay of St, Bernardo ; the Fourth, the north coast, 
from the Bay of St. Bernardo to the River Missisipi, with directions for sailing to and 
from that river ; the Fifth describes the coast and harbours on the north and east,, fcom 
the Missisipi to the South Point of Florida : and, latterly, the Sixth contains reiiiark.s on, 
aod directions for, the Gulf generally. 



* *< If the very ingenious thought of Governor Hasdngs is founded, — ^that the rotatory motion of 
the earth produces a retiring of the waters westward, no space seems better calculated, from its form, 
tfaan the Gulf of Mexico and the avenues to it, to produce a chuck up of the water at the head of iU 
The Red Sea is said to be very much higher than the Mediterranean ; more than the difference that 
evaporation could produce in the latter. This may be owing to. thje like cause. 

"One can conceive only three causes of a current i-r-^Jccumttlation by river water, ^ as in the 
Euxine ; Evaporation, as in the Mediterranean ; and bj the wind's forcing the water into a space 
tiiat detains it until a head is formed. Doubtless the latter is the most common cause of currents. 
I think I have made it clear that there is a continuous current from the Indian Sea, by the Cape and 
St Helena, Cape St Roque, &c., and into the Gulf of Mexico ; and. this is joined, near the Line, by 
the stream produced by the N.E. Trade, which gives the combined waters a westerly course toward 
South America, where they are joined by the southerly stream produced by the S.E. Trade, by the 
mean of the coast of South- America. AU this is proved, to my conviction, by the time-keeper jour- 
luils of Captain Cook, Captain Bligh, Mr. Dalrymple, &c. &c., together with my own proper obser- 
vations and remarks* Here a stream, first generated by wind in the Indian Sea, along the eastern 
coast of Africa, is renewed by the S.IS. Trade, when nearly spent, and successively fed and strength- 
ened by otlier Trade currents, in its way to the Gulf of Mexico. 

** What a pity that Government does not send persons to traverse the whole Atlantic Ocean, at 
least, and give Navigators some confidence in this matter. It is now left to the industry or zeal of 
individuals." 

Letter of Major Rennell to the Editor of this work, 2Sth of June, 1809. At this period we expressed 
a wish to see, in one publication, all that the Major had written on Currents, and he spon after began 
those curious and valuable Charts which have lately appeared. 

Iv-GAPJS — 
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l.-CAPE CATOCHE to POINT XICALANGO. 

YUCATAW • — The peninsula of Yucatan, tlie easteramost of the Mexican States, 
has long been celebrated for ita logwood, mahogany, and other valuable trees. Its chief 
town is Merida^ on the N. W., latitude 'ZO^ 55^ longitude SQ*' 43', but the chief place of 
trade is CampecM or Campechy, on the Western coast. 

The eastern coast is altogether low and woody ; the N.E. broken into several low isles, 
of which those called Cancun, Mugere$, aad Contoy, are the chief. These will be de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Cape FdUo is a piece of flat-land, south of Cancan ; it is blulT, and higher than the 
other land in the vicinity ; making, from the eastward, like an island. 

The State of Yucatan, of which Cape Catoche is the N.E. point, has generally been 
described as a very fine country. The climate is temperately warm in the summei*, which 
begins in the month of April, and ends in September. The winter season is indifferently 
cool, excepting in January and February, when the weather is almost as hot as in sum- 
mer : yet, on the whole, the country is very whcflesome, especially in an elevated tracts 
which extends across it, wherein the natives live to a great age. 

The sea-breezes, which are regular, attemper the heat. The soil is indiflferently good ; 
produces plenty of com, where properly cultivated, and abounds with cattle of all sorts, 
but the principal commodity is logwood, as already noticed. At Campech^, &c. large 
quantities of salt are manufactured. The town of Campech^, being built of stone, and 
open to the sea, makes a fine appearance. The houses are not high, but the walls very 
strong ; the roofs flattish, after the Spanish manner. It has a good dock, and is defended 
by a fort or citadel. 

ISLES OPF THE N.E. Coast op Yucatan. 

Th<e three isles off the N.E. coast, above noticed, are Cancun, Mugeres, and Contoy; 
the last, which is the northernmost one, lies about 7 miles from the main coast; its 
shore is clear, and you may pass at 8 miles from it, in 6 fathoms. 

The last edition of the Spanish Directory describes the N.E. coast and Isles of Yucatan 
as follow : 

The land or comer of Yucatan, called Cape Catoche, sends out various islets at a 
short distance from it, named Cancun, Mugeres, Blanquilla, and Contoy : the last, which 
is the northernmost, and separated from the coast, is 13 miles from Cape Catoche : its 
north end lying true East and West with the Cape : it stretches from N. by W. i W, 
IN. 9^ JF.'\ to S. by E. \ E. [5. Q*' ^.] 6 miles. A bank stretches out two miles from iU 
north end, in the same direction, with from 3 to 4, and 5 fathoms, depth of water, on 
rock. From its south part a spit also projects towards the north end of Mugeres Island, 
leaving a passage, with 3 fathoms of water, to the anchorage of the last-named island. 
CoN'TOY has an anchorage for frigates, neai'ly on the parallel of its northern point, at the 
distance of a mile and a half, in 4, 4^, and 5, fathoms, on sand; the depths decrease 
towards the south, to a mile and a half, where 2\ fathoms are found, near the edge of 
the bank ; the latter continues from the north point of the Contoy, and afterwards turns 
to the west, towards Cape Catoche. Those bound to this anchorage should keep in 
mind that the waters ordinarily run to the N.W., and that at W. ^ S. [N^. 86'' JF."] 5 miles 
from the north end of Contoy, there is a shoal, with 9 fathoms of water. The tides here 
are irregular, and fall 18 inches in the season of the breezes, or trade-winds. This an- 
chorage is 3afe; but at other times you ought to be aware of on-shore winds. At the 
south end, water, in holes, may be found. 

Blanquilla Island does not properly deserve the name, as it is united to the coast 
by a small tongue of sand, and, therefore, it is properly a peninsula. 

Cancun is nearly united to the shore, forming two mouths; the southern named 
Hisuco, and the northern, which has an inlet in the middle, Cancun: we know nothing 
of any anchorages here, though some Charts represent anchorage at the southern part of 
Cancun. 

The following Remarks on these isles were made by Captain Cawlgt, when com- 
inander of; H. M. schooner Grecian^ in May, 1823 ; and they are the more important, 

because 
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because the anchorages now describeil were very imperfectly, if at all, known to the 
commanders trading hereabout. ' It will be seen that they afford good shelter to vessels 
doling a north-easterly gale. > i ' 

The ISLA MUGERES, by some called MoHAia Kay, is a small rocky island, about 
leren miles in length, and from a quatter of a mile to a mile and a quarter m breadth ; 
it lies nearly North and South, about five miles from the main land of Yucatan, with 
vhich it forms a secure anchorage, and shelter from the prevailing, or indeed from any, 
winds^ in from 3 to 5 and 6 fathoms. 

A reef and rocky shoal extends from the north end, in a north-westerly direction, 
aboat six miles, where it joins the reef of Contoy, or Loggerhead Kay, at aboirt eight 
miles from the latter Kay. 

The eastern Me of Mugeres Kay, which is entirely open to the sea, has a deceitful flat 
ihelf of rocks, just under water, on the beach, rendering it impossible for a boat to land 
in safety ; but, on the west side, is a fine lagoon, with 2 J fathoms at the entrance, and^ 
8J within.* 

A reef extends from the south end of the island, in a westerly direction, to the distance 
of two miles ; and another reef, or rocky shoal, in the same direction, lies at about half- 
way between the kay and the main land. On the south end, which is the highest and 
most rocky part of the island, stands a small stone castle and look-out house; these were 
probably built by the Buccaneers about the time that Admiral Vernon took Porto-Bello. 
On the walls are carved the names of many piratical vessels, with the dates, one as late 
as 18^0, and one " Corsair La Vengeur, 1743.*' A small piratical hut, evidently not a 
month old, was burnt by the boats of the Grecian, in February, 1824. Two dozen 
bayonets were found here, and it appeared as if the pirates had repaired hither to divide 
then* plunder and separate. 

Casks have been sunk in various places around the beach, within the lagoon, to catch 
the rain : the water, thus caught, is pure and sweet ; owing probably to the distance it 
has to run over the fine sand, before it falls into the casks ; the beach was strewed with 
the remains of plunder and wreck. The island is extremely barren and rocky \ its hills 
are covered with a sort of stunted palm, and short bushy furze, which would make pretty 
good brooms ; there are, however, other trees on the island, particularly on the south 
end, which would answer for fire-wood. It bears S.S.E. | £., 13 or 14 miles from Contoy, 
and is distinctly visible. The latitude of the anchorage off the N.W. side of the latter 
Kay is 2 1** 32' N. 

GASnS CATOCBS (latitude 21^ 34', long. 86^ 57 J') has two islets within a 
mile to the N.W. of it, and these form, with Jolvas Island, two mouths, called Joujon 
and Neuva, fit for canoes only. From the cape to the west the coast bends a little to 
the south, 18 miles, to the western extremity of 9olvas Island, which forms the Bocas of 
CotM. This coast is foul ; for a rocky bank, with little water, extends outward two miles 
from \l.\ The island Jolvas and the coast form a lake, obstructed by various islets and 
grassy spots, and fit for small canoes only. It is called the Lagoon of Mursinic or 
Lagartos, 

From the Bocas de Conil, the coast continues to the W. by N. about 50 miles, to the 
Rio Lagartos (Lizard River), whence it inclines W.S.W. J VV., \^W. by 5.] thirty- 
fiv^e leagues, to Punta Piedras, or Rocky Point. All the coast from Cape Catoche is 
very low and flat, witl^ut any remarkable objects upon it, excepting a Cairn, or little 
mount of stones, intentionally raised by the passing Indians on the very beach of Lagartos^ 
which may be known by its resemblance to a hat : to this follows the little wooded hilla 
of Angostura, Yalcopo, and Puerto de Mar, which are between the vigia of the River 
Lagartos and the cairn or Monte Cayo, which is 14 miles to the east from the west end 
of Jolvas. 

In August, 1826, Mir, Dunsterville landed on the peninsula of the Rio Lagartos, in 



* By the particular plan, given on the Chart of the Bay of Honduras, it appears that the Lagoon 
is 24 miles in length by about one mile in ibreadtb. Its western side is formed foy a range of islets^ 
to the north of which is the entrance, at 5 miles from the S.W. end of the Kay. The best water^ 
2| {athoms, is at a quarter of a mile from the north-eastern shore of the lagoon. 

t From Colorados, or Red Point, which is 23 miles from the Bocas of Conil, a bank SttetcheS to 
the N.W. with 2, 3, and 4 fathoms of water, on a rocky bottom, and on which, in 1780, the frigate 
Santa Marta was lost, at the distance of about 840 fathoms from the coast. 

longitud*" 
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longitude 88* Q* 0", Sounded in 2\ and 3^ fathoms within a mile of the beach ; sandf 
bottom, and 3 fathoms at about 2 miles out. The land is low, and abounds with ^ame 
of all descriptions, deer included. A few inhabitants live . on the coast, who subsist, 
principally, by fishing. In 8 fathoms, at the bottom, fine rock cod, lOlb. in weight. 

The Baxo del Cobsario or Privateer Bank, extends outward N.N.W. from the 
western part of Jolvas, and has 10 fathoms near its outer edge, with breakers on it when 
there is a heavy sea. The shallowest part of this Bank is situated, according to the 
survey of Don Ciriaco Cevallos, in latitude 31^ 37' 3(/', and longitude 87^ lt^'> from 
Greenwich, giving it an extent of three miles from East to West, and about half a mile 
from North to South ; its west end being on the meridian of the west end of Jolvas 
Inland, 4) miles distant. The shoal has been examined by the pilot Joetf GonzdUs RmZf 
who gives the following description : 

" The Corsario Shoal is a rocky shelf, which begins to the eastward of Mosquitos 
Point, with a turn of about three leagues to the north and to the westward of that point ; 
it extends about N.W. by N. to that, or rather a less distance, and ends in 7 or 8 fathoms 
of water. AH this bank is of rocky spots, which shoalen towards the land, until, at 
about 3 1 miles from Mosquitos Point, there is a shoal extending about tvo miles East 
and West, and less than half a mile in breadth. This shoal, at low water, has 11, 12, 
and 13, palms of water ; and» at high water, 13, 14-, and 15, palms.* Some of the rocks 
rise higher than others. The shoal is of Mucara Rock, with black spots, and some red 
ones, which seem to be sponges. Those spots farthest to the east bear from the west 
part of the island, two leagues N.N.E. from Mosquitos Point." 

Next to the Vigia, or Lookout, of* the River Lagartos, is that of Silan, where water 
may be procured with facility. To the Look-out of Silan follows that of Santa Clara, to 
which succeeds that of Telchaac, where, also, water may be procured : next comes that 
of YgU, then that of Chuburna ; and to this, finally, the castle of Sisal, N6ne of these 
Look-outs (Vigias), nor the cairn of Lagartos, nor Castle of Sisal, can be seen farther 
oflf the shore than from 6 fathoms of water. From the Cuyo, or Cairn, at Lagartos, to 
Chuburna, you may anchor, without fear, in from 4 fathoms outward i but not nearer 
land, as there' are many stones, shoals, and banks of rocks, which cannot be easily as- 
certained by the lead, because they are covered with a coat of sand, and thus they cut 
the cables, whereby anchors are lost ; in addition to which, the depth often suddenly 
diminishes upon them, and therefore vessels are in much danger of getting a-ground, 
and of being lost. 

The Figiaa (Lookouts) are no more than towers of wood, in which guards or watch- 
men are placed to discover vessels. The Castle qf Sisal la built upon the very sea-shore; 
and in its vicinity th^e are three or four houses, covered with thatch, which serve for 
warehouses to articles of merchandise brought hither in coasting vessels, to be taken to 
Merida and other inland places of this province ; and, also, for the articles of export 
from them. At this place (Sisal) there is abundance of water, and it may be obtained 
with facility. 

Upon Point Piedras there is a little mount, named No-te-perderas, (Do not lose your- 
self,) which serves for a good mark to know it by, and which is seen from Sisal Shoal, 
or at 14 miles ofT.t From this point the coast rounds about to the S.W. for 30 miles, 
to Potn^ Desconocida, which forms the N.W. front of the Peninsula of Yucatan : this 
coast, as well as the former, may be seen well from 6 fathoms of water, and is commonly 
named the Palmares; for, among the wood with which it is covered, many Pahnitos 
(Cabbage Palms) are seen, though there are none on the other parts of this coast. On 
the coast of Palmares no one ought to anchor ; for the bottom is of stones, covered with 
a thin coat of sand, which deceives the lead. 



* A Palm is equal to 8| English inches. 

t Monte No-te-perderas is the most remarkable land on the peninsula of Yucatan. It is a 
little mount, of an oval shape, lying five miles to the westward of a castle called that of Sisal; and, 
at a little to the westward of it are several similar risings in the land, which sufficiently denote this 
part of the coast, are a guide to ships passing this shore ; as by keeping them in sight from the deck 
your safety will be assured from a shoal which lies at four leagues to the northward, as shown here- 
after. 

The Mexican seamen have a couplet applicable to the mount, the translation of which is, 

*< Sailors, mark me well, 
I your safety tell." 

Poini 
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I Ptmi Desconocida is the S.W. point of the Inlet of Salina*, which extends seven 
leagues in to the N.E., forming a lake, the greatest breadth of which is four miles. 

From Point Desconocida, the coast trends 4o ^hc south, but - rathcr inclining t o the 
etst-ftFua^-eS miles, to Las Bocaa, (The Mouths,) which are j^woj^ttle inlets formed by 
the coast ; in front anfl very near to them are two very lk%te isliets. From the Bocas, 
the coast continues to the south, with some inclination to the west (true), to the distance 
of 15 miles, or to Jaina, which is another inlet of the coast, at the mouth of a river ; in 
front of this there is another islet ; there is also an islet, named Piedras, or Rocky Islet, 
half-way between the Bocas and Jaina. 

From Jaina the coast continues with some inclination towards the west, (true,) to the 
distance of 2\ miles, towards the river of St. Francisco, which is 4 J miles to the N.£. of 
Campeche', the only point of commerce on all this coast. 

The coast between Point Desconocida and the River of S. Francis cannot be seen 
farther off than from 3 or 4 fathoms depth, and then it appears to the view with various 
breaks, which look like very low kays ; all of it is remarkably shallow and clean, so that, 
vith the lead in hand, there is not the least danger on the whole of it, excepting that 
vhich arises from the hull of a sunken vessel, which lies to the west of the Isle Piedras, 
aod in 3^ fathoms of water, to which vessels navigating in this depth ought to give a 
berth. 

From the River of St. Francisco, the coast continues to the S.W. for 12 miles, to 
Pmtit Morros, on which the Castle of Sf . Josef is the first thing descried ; afterwards the 
city of Campechi; to it follows the castle of St. Miguel, next comes the town of Lerma ; 
after it succeeds a point of the coast extending out to the sea, and which is named 
Point Martin; the next to it is Point Morros: ail this front of coast, which forms the 
anchorage of Campechi, may be seen plainly from 5 fathoms ; but the water is so shallow 
that you will find 4 fathoms at 15 miles from the land, and 2^ fathoms at 4 miles from 
it This anchorage, therefore, needs no pilot, nor any particular advice for taking it; 
for, once arrived at the depth convenient for the vessel's draught of water, you may let 

Syoor anchor, remaining as if in the middle of the ocean: hence results an immense 
N}ur in discharging and loading cargoes ; for even those vessels which can approach 
nearest to the land, remain 4^ miles distant from it. In order to diminish this labour, 
and to manage so that boats, lighters, or launches, may go to and return from the shore 
«ader sail, they anchor to the west of the tower. In this anchorage, although open en- 
tirely to the North and N.W. winds, which in the season blow with great force, there is 
not any thing to fear, for they do not raise any sea of consequence, and vessels remain 
at anchor with sufficient safety. 

To the west of Point Morros, and rather more to the south, it is not so shallow ; and, 
according' to informtUion, 4 fathoms may be found there, at a league from the shore. 
Any one who approaches this coast, with the object of wooding and watering, ought to 
endeavour to take this last anchorage, in the vicinity of which, and something to the 
south, is the town of Champoton, where they may provide themselves with the articles 
required. 

From Morros Point the coast trends S. by W. i W. \_S. 25° W."] 36 nailes, to the north 
point of J avinal, when it begins to round to S.W. \ W. [S. 60° ff^."] 6 1 miles, to Xica^ 
Umgo Point, which is the western extremity of Terminos Lagoon, This lagoon Is a gulf, 
36 miles long, and about 25 deep : between the two points which form its entrance, or 
mouth, are two islandslhat shut it in ; the western, called Isla del Carmen, is the largest. 
At the western extremity of Carmen is a garrison, named that of San Felipe (St. Philip). 
Between this and Point Xicalango is the pnncipal entrance to the lagoon, with rather 
more than 2 fathoms of depth, and of it, we are informed that it is very difficult to enter, 
and that it is absolutely necessary to have a pilot. 

We have been favoured with the following Remarks on the mouth of the Laguna and 
neighbouring coast, by Capt. Gibb, of the Lydia, of Liverpool, 1830 : — 

" On advancing from the noilhward and approaching the Laguna, the land will be 
fonnd to-be low. A vessel drawing 12 or 14 feet, should not come nearer to it than in 
3 fathoms, unless the weather be fine. So soon as you open the mouth of the harbour, 
either heave-to or come to an anchor in that depth. Here you will quickly be boarded 
with a pilot, who first appears in a canoe, having a small fiag (generally white) on a 
nast or pole« 

" Should 
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Shauld you be under canvas^ aod see the caaoe endeavouring to near ]^u, wikh th( 
flag elevated, you may ateer directly for it ; but should she haul do.vn her flag, aiter beiog^] 
seen, it will be a signal that you are running into danger. 

*< The Tides here are neither regular as to change nor ktigkt. The north wine 
make the highest water in the harbour ; and with tUeaot the curreiift otttude runs strengij 
to the north-eastward. 

** Do not approach the Niche Bank, off Champoton, nearer than in 6 fathcftns. 
the coast between Campech^ and Laguna, if you do not approach nearer than 3 
thorns, you will elsewhere be clear of all danger. 

'* In the season of the Norths, should you not succeed in obtaining a pilot, on nc 
account attempt to send a boat on shore, without clear day-light If the weather lool 
at all suspicious, send down top-gallant 3rards, and keep your ship ready to haul to 
westward. If at anchor, keep a sHp-rope on your cable, and so soon as the North com^ 
tuences slip and start. When your head is to the westwai'd you will then be atemmii 
a strong current coming from the bottom of the Gulf. 

" The best anchorage, in order to wait for a pilot, or to fill op after one has come outJ 
is with Laguna Point S.S.E. in 4 fathoms of water. No vessel should attempt to crosf 
this bar if drawing more than V^i feet of water; for even with that draught you may b^ 
sure to stick for some time." 

WINDS ON THE Coast of Yucatan and Mexican Sea in esNGRj 

On the northern and western coasts of Yucatan, between Cape Catoche and Poij 
Desconocida, and thence to Campech^, there is no other than the N.E. or-genenU wine 
interrupted by hard norths in the winter months ; and, about the end of April, tornado! 
commence from N.E. to S.E. These tornadoes generally form iu.the afternoon, canj 
tinue about an hour, and, by nightfall, the serenity of the atmosphere is establishf 
The season of the tornadoes continues until September ; and in all the time there 
sea-breezes upon the coast, which blow from N.N.VV. to N.E. It has been remarket 
that, as the sea-breeze is the more fresh, the more fierce is the tornado, especially froi 
June to September. The sea-breezes come on at about eleven of the day ; and at nighl 
the wind gets round to E.S.E. or S.E., so that ii^may be, in some degree, considered ' 
a land-breeze. See farther, as to the JViiuU qfthe Mexican Sea, our Memoir, ^c, on 
Atlantic Ocean, 6th Edition, page 74. 

- The Mexican Sea is notorious from its thunder-squalls, tornadoes, water-spouts, ant 
long calms ;— all concomitants of a hot and moist air. These phsenomena are ascribei 
to the trade- wind,' which, constantly rushing into the gulf from the Atlantic, and beii 
there confined, in some degree, by the surrounding lands, causes opposite currents 
air, particularly near the shores. Ilence, in the southern part of the gulf, the prevailii 
winds are in summer from S.E. and East, and in wHnter from N.E., with heavy stc 
from N.VV. ; the winds, as in all other cases, blowing towards the region most heated 
the presence of the sun. From the same reason, the prevailing winds in the gulf, wesf 
of the peninsula of Florida, are from the N.W. and West, the heated atmosphere of th<' 
sandy shore of the peninsula drawing the current of air towards it. The promontory oj 
Florida is also noted for the tornadoes experienced near it Jrom May to August, an< 
which blow from the S.W. or S.S.W. The N.W. winds, from the lofty mountains 
New Mexico, bring with them an extraordinary degree of cold, which causes the ther«| 
mometer at the Havanna to fall, at times, in the winter, to the freezing point. Thi 
Norths, or northern winds, commence in October, and are frequent until March, ovei 
the eastern coast of Florida and the adjacent sea.* 



* Some (fthe remarks on the Currents, given in our Memoir on the Atlantic, were deduced froi 
the particular ohservations of Don Thomas Ugarte, in 1794, and Don D. Galiano, in 1799. One 
these officers found, at a degree and a half to the southward of the channel of Yucatan, or that be« 
tween Cape Antonio and Cape Catoche, the current setting N. 47** E. (nearly N.E.) at the rate oj 
half a mile an hour. The otner found it, at 11 leagues more to the northward, setting in a iMan\ 
N. 30^ W. one mile and four-tenths an hour. About Cape Antonio, in an extent of 30 leagues^ 
nearly North and South, the mean was found to be S. 63** W. one mile. On the other side, ai 
15 leagues to the N.W. of Cape Catoche, it was found to be N. 59** W. 0*36 of a mile. At about thill 
same distance to the N.W. of the N.W. Point of Yucatan, it was found to be S. 23® W. 0*4dof a mile-j 
Thence to Vera Cruz no current was found. — See Note on the Route of the Bann, hereafter, 
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The Soundings or Bank of Campsche\ 

The CA9KPBCBS' BANK is a great shoal, which extends from the north 
coast of Yucatan almost as far as iat. 34^, and from the coast of Campech^, to the west, 
Bs far as the meridian of 92° 30' ; the depth as well as the quality of the sonndings on 
it are so uncertain, that it is not possible to ascertun your situation on it by the lead : it 
will be sufficient to take a glance at the Chart to convince yourself of this fact ; neyer- 
theless, the soundings from 20 fathoms towards the shore are so regular, that you may 
aarigate along it witiJi all safety; for, having once caught that depth, which you will find 
at 10 or 1 2 leagues from the coast, the depths will be found to run uniformly with the 
toast until you are to the N. W. of Point Piedras, when it suddenly diminishes 2 fathoms. 
The same regularity is remarked all along these soundings, from 20 fathoms to 4 fa- 
thoms; and you will always find the diminution to the N.W. of Point Piedras, which is, 
QBdoubtedly, caused by some spit of rocks that extends out from the point ; for upon it 
the soundings are always on stones. From 4 fathoms to the shore, in all the tract of 
eoast between the Cayo or cairn of Lagartos and the Lookout tower of Chuburna, we 
have already said that there are various stones and shoals, most perilous to navigation. 

The quality of soundings, from 20 fathoms towards the shore, does not preserve regu- 
larity ; for sometimes it is gray sand with gravel, at others gravel alone, and at others 
Muui with shells and coral ; thus it alternates until to the N.W. of Point Piedras, where^ 
as we have already said, the soundings are on stone or rock, which make a very good 
mark to know a vessel's situation by, and to enable her to shape a course with security, 
80 as tP pass between the Triangles and New Shoal, (Triaugulo y Baxo Nuevo,J which 
is the channel that ought to be preferred for running off the bank on its western side : 
but it is still better to ascertain the vessel's place by the course which is necessary to 

[reserve the depth of 20 fathoms ; for, if you retain that, steering W.S.W. J W. 
fF. by 5.], it is ia proof that you are between the meridians comprehended between the 
Cairn of Lagartos and Point Piedras ; but, if you augment the depth on this course, 
and it is necessary to change it to S.W. by W. J W. [/r.S./r.] and S.W. J S. [5.^.], 
it is a proof that you have passed the meridian of Point Piedras, and that you are abreast 
of the N.W! front of the coast, or between Point Piedras and Point Desconocida ; and, 
finally, if, in order to retain the same depth, yon are obliged to steer South, you need 
not doubt that you have passed, or are at least abreast of, or on the parallel of. Point 
Desconocida. What we have said of 20 fathoms depth applies also to any lesser depth 
on this coast ; but on the rest of the soundings, or bank, that is, from 20 to 22 fathoms, 
into deeper water, there is no regularity whatever, either in the depth of water or quality 
of soundings, especially on the north part of it ; and this necessarily follows, for it 
is sown with shoals most dangerous to navigation, of which we shall speak- in order. 

BAXO DE SISAL (Sisal Shoal) is a large tract of rock, on which there is a spot of 
about 2 cables in extent, in all directions, which has not more than 13 feet of water on 
it : this point is the danger to navigation ; and to keep clear from it, take care not to 
get into less than 12 fathoms if you go to the north of the shoal, or into more than 7 
fathoms if you go to the south of it, or between it and the land ; for its edges on this 
side are in 8 fathoms, and on the outside in 11 fathoms. Soundings on rock are also a 
secure indication of the proximity of this shoal ; but the best mark for it hy day is the 
bearing of the Mount No-te-perderas, which lies nearly South \S, 7^^.] from the shoal, 
and from the shoal itself this mount can be seen in clear weather : the situation of this 
shoal is well ascertained. 

The Sisal Shoal was sought for and found by Don Ciriaco CevaUos, on n^nning from 
the anchorage at Sisal. He says the least water on it is 2 fathoms, according to the 
troflitionary information of the people of the country ; but he could find no less than 
18 feet, surrounded, very near, on all sides, by 6, 8, and 10 fathoms. Between it and 
the contiguous land of the continent is a channel of 12 miles, fit for the largest vessels. 
" It is true, when we found J 8 feet, we were ignorant of the state of the tide, which, 
at that time, rose from 3 to 4 feet at high water. From the shoal. Mount No-te-perderas 
bears true S. 7^ E. 14 miles; and this mount is the best mark for keeping clear of it, 
whether passing to the northward or southward.*' 

.This shoal was again examined by Mr. C. Brown, master of H.B.M. ship Bonn, in 
I8I9, who reported it to be seven-eighths of a mile long, nearly S.E. and N.W. and a 
quarter of a mile broad. Several rocky patches were found, with 2{ and 2 fathoms on 
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them ; and one, the shallowest, with 10 feet. The latter is nearly one mile from the 
8.E. end. Within a cable's length, all round, were 5, 6, and 7, fathoms. 

It has been reported that there is another shoal, at about 4 miles North from the 
castle of Sisal, but of which no authentic information can be found. 

In sailing or plying to windward, between Sisal Shoal and the land, which is by far 
the safest. way, stand towards the shore to 4^ or 4 fathoms, and off to 7 fathoms. By 
keeping the laud in sight from the deck, it will always lead clear to the southward ; for 
at the shoal the land can be partially seen from the deck in very clear weather only. 

On the great bank hereabout are many spots of coral rocks, which it is necessary to 
guard against, by bringing up with a chain cable ; but, with the exception of the reefs 
and these spots, the bank is composed of coarse white sand and shells. Towards the 
edge, the sand, in 7i fathoms, is much finer. 

From the observations in the Bann, Sisal Shoal appears to lie in lat. 21^21', long, hy 
chron. 90° 7' 55"; by lunars, QO*' 10' 30". Sisal castle in 21° 10' 30i' N., and 
900 2' 15" W. Variation, by ampl. 7«^ 20'. E. 

The ALACRAN is a shoal of great extent ; in its south part there is a little safe and 
well-sheltered harbour, in which vessels drawing 1 1 feet may anchor. This harbour is 
frequented only by the Campech^ coasters, who make oil from the immense quantity of 
fish which they find here. All others ought to shun the proximities of the shoal ; no 
one should ever sail hereabout, from the east to the west, in 28 fathoms depth or up* 
tvards ; but should always pass in from 20 to 22 fathoms. The situation of this shoal 
has been well ascertained by the survey of Don Ciriaco de Cevallos. 

The bank extends 14 miles from North to South, and 11 from East to West. The 
islets upon its southern part are named Perez, Chica, and Pajaros, and it has various 
banks and reefs, rising more or less above the surface of the water. The harbour is 
formed by the reefs, which extend ai'ound Perez and Pajaros.* At its entrance the 
depth is from 23 to 7 fathoms ; and, further in, from 2f to 7 J fathoms. The best 
anchorage is to the eastward of the middle of Perez Isle, in 6^ fathoms, on sand and 
shells, having to the south the rocky bank Which extends from the S. W. end of that isle 
towards the East and E.S.E. about six cables' length. 

The arc as are three islets, which may be seen at the distance of 5 miles ; they are 
the southernmost upon the western edge of these soundings, and lie almost nearly 
W. by N. 27 leagues from Campech^. They form of themselves a good harbour, which 
may be entered at any side as is most convenient, and without any other care than to 
avoid the spits stretching from them. The N.W. entrance may be taken by hauling 
round the south part of the N.E. island, (which is also the largest,) and passing the east 
part of the S.E^ island ; this will carry you clear of a spit which runs out to the N.W. 
of the greater island, and which is the object that sheltei*s the anchorage from the 
northerly swell. To enter by the S.W. you ought to give a berth to a reef which 
stretches out about 1 i cable's length to the south of the westernmost island. The west 
shore of the larger island also sends out a reef about a cable's length from it ; and, as 
this lies within the shelter of the anchorage, the sea does not break upon it ; and, there- 
fore, you may very easily mn upon it ; but you will avoid this by not approaching the 
west coast of that island nearer than 2 cables' length. This anchorage is very superior 
i!n northerly gales to that of Campech^ ; and, as there is depth in it for all classes of 
vessels, lie who, under such circumstances, can catch it, will find himself well shel- 
tered and secure. 

The Areas have been surveyed, and a plan of them published at Madrid. The new 
directions state that, in entering by the N.W, passage, you should bring the south end 
of the northernmost isle, which is also the largest, on with the middle of the S.E. isle : 
this mark will lead clear of the spit which extends to the north and west from the larger 
islet, and which is that affording shelter to the anchorage from the northerly swell. The 
S,E. Area is surrounded by iWfs, separated from it by a space of about a cable's length 
n breadth. This islet, with the reefs at the S.E. part of the larger one, fornl a channel 
of two short cables' length, with from 5 to 16 fathoms, on sand, stone, and gravel ; by 
which, in case of necessity, and according to the situation a vessel is in, an entrance to 
the anchorage may be attempted. 



* See the particular Plan on our Chart of the Mexican Sea, upon which all the shoals here enu- 
merated are distinctly marked. 

The 
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The Cabezo, a head of rock, which lies 13 J miles to the S.W. by S. of the Areas, 
having only one fathom over it, must be cautiously avoided. 

BAXO DEL OBISPO. — A shoal of small extent, named the Baxo del Obispo, or 
Bishop's Shoal, lies N.40°fF. true, 7 leagues from the Areas. It is a flat rock or stone, 
with 5 fathoms of water on it, and so steep that, up and down, at its edge, there are 
27 fathoms ; and this causes the sea to break heavily on it. It cannot be discerned at 
more than two miles off by day, in clear weather, and with great vigilance ; therefore it 
ought, at all times, to have a wide berth. Its situation has been well ascertained. 

At the distance of five leagues N.E. by E. i E. [iV. 80° E."] from the Obispo is a rocky 
bank, to which, also, a berth ought to be given. 

" In August, 1830, the brig Abeona, of Jersey, Capt. Stephens (assisted by Mr. Wm. 
Elliott) ran over the Obispo Shoal, or one very near it, according to chart, assisted by 
an excellent chronometer, and found only 2 fathoms of water ; but not allowing for the 
length of the lead and bucket, which would give Q or 10 inches more. The brig drew 
11| feet ; the water was very smooth ; she did not touch. The shoal was about 100 
yards from East to West, and about two breadths of the vessel from North to South. There 
was some tangle close to the northward of the vessel, and the rocks uader the vessel's 
bottom were plainly seen, with jetting points." 

TRIANGIJS.— To the north of the Obispo, at the distance of 94 miles, is the Tri- 
angle, fEl TrianguhJ which consists of three islets, lying about N.E. and S.W., ia 
which direction they extend about seven miles. They are visible at seven miles distance, 
and send out spits and shallows, which render it improper to pass between them, or to 
approach them nearer than two miles to the W.N.W. of the northernmost. At six 
niiles from the latter there is another islet of sand, of about half a mile in extent, which 
is very clear on the south part; and which sends a spit to the north ; it is very low, and 
is covered with birds and some drift wood. The situation of these islands has, also^ 
been accurately ascertained. 

Of the three islets, forming the Triangle, the two eastern are two miles distant from 
each other, but they are connected by reefs. The westernmost bears from the eastern- 
most, which is the largest, W. f N. [M 73° ^.] 8 long miles; and between the western 
and middle one is a channel, 6 miles broad, having from 18 to 30 fathoms, on sand, 
gravel, and rock. From the easternmost islet a reef extends, with a large rock above 
water, first to the N.N.E. and then to the N.W., forming a bow or crescent, two miles 
in length. From the north and east of the western island, shoals also extend to a short 
distance. 

The soundings in the vicinity of the Triangle are 30 fathoms, on fine sand, at two. 
miles E. by S. from the larger islet; 25 fathoips, sand, gravel, and roc^, at seven-tenths 
of a mile ; 28 fathoms, sand and clay, at nearly a mile to the S.,E. ; 20 fathoms, sand 
and gravel, at two cables' length to the 90uth ; 2 1 fathoms, from three to six-tenths of 
a mile to the south of the reefs which connect the eastern island to the middle one. To 
the W. S.W. of the middle isle are ^1 fathoms, on sand and gravel. 

In H.M.S. Bustard, in 1826, Mr. Dunsterville saw the sand-patch on the N.W. part 
of the Triangle, latitude (by alt. of ^ Polaris) 20^ 57'* It then appei^red just even with 
the surface. Sounded in 40 fathoms, blue clay and rocky bottom, a sand bank E. by N. 
3 or 4 miles* 

SPEY BANK and Kay, about five miles from the westernmost Triangle, discovered 
16th Jan. 1829* by the commander of H.B.M. brig Spey. At 4 p.m, the Triangle shoals 
were seen from the mast-head, on the larboard beam, bearing S.W. i S. about 8 miles ; 
shortly afterward a sand bank was seen about N.W. from them. At 5 p.m. passed them 
on the north side, and found the bank to lie in latitude «1°2', long. 92^ 12}'. The 
bank is very low, and a range of breakers lies to the northward. It has a hummock in 
the middle, appearing like a small hut, which may be seen, from the mast-head, at four 
miles off, in clear weather. At the distance of two miles north from the bank no 
soundings were found with a line of 35 fathoms. It must, therefore, be dangerous to 
attempt passing it by night, or in thick weather. (Report of the Commander, PFm^ 
James.) 

The BAXO NUEVO (New Shoal) is a head of sand, which shews at low water> 
with various rocks, which also shew a little ; the sea breaks upon it in ordinary breezes, 
and is so steep that^ from 30 fathoms, in running twp miles, you pass to 10 fathoms, 
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and from that, in two cables' length more, you may be aground. This shoal is hardly 
of the extent of a cable and a hidf from north to south, and four cables from east to 
west, in extent. Its given situation is, as yet, rather doubtful ; for the observations of 
latitude made in the two ships of the Spanish line, San Leandro and Dragon, when the 
latter was lost on it, differ six minutes ; being, according to the one, in 8 1^ 50', and, 
according to the other, in 21^ 44'. Its longitude, although not deduced from pai*ticnlar 
observations made on the spot, cannot vary much from the truth. Since the preceding 
was written, the shoal has been placed, by Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, in lat. 21^.50^, 
and long. 91^ 50', which is, we presume, correct. 

ISLA DE ARENAS (Sandy Uland) is placed according to the situation assigned to 
it, by Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, in 1804 ; it had been previously seen by Captain 
Miguel de Alderet^ and Lieut. Andres Valderrama, on their voyage, in 1775. The 
eastern side is bordered by a reef, which continues to extend, in two long spits, to the 
West and N. W. 1 miles. Between these spits, on the west of the isle, there appears 
to be anchorage, between the reefs, in from 7 to 4 fathoms ; but of this ground we 
have no correct description. Cevallos has determined the situation of the island, which 
is 22° 8' N. and gi' 16' W. 

This isle is low, and forms nearly a parallelogram, in the direction of N, 48*^ E. to 
S, 48^ H^, true, three miles ; its greatest breadth being two. It is foul all round, and 
a great stony spit extends from its north end, with some rocks above water, to iV.35^ W. 
true, nine miles. From the S.W. part, another, of a like kind, extends N. 62^ J¥^» 
and 5. 89^ W. (true), 6 and 9 miles. Between the reefs there is a good harbour, to 
the W. NW. of the island, sheltered from winds from the North round by E^st to S. W., 
with a depth of from 3| fathoms, at two miles from the island, to 7 fathoms between 
the points of the reef. 

The island BERMEJA is placed, as given by Alderet^ and Valderrama, to the north- 
ward of Arenas ; but these officers did not see it, though they sought for it, and thus we 
are not sure either of its situation, nor any particular relative to it. Cevallos also sought 
for it in vain. It seems possible that this and Arenas may be one and the same. 

7^ NEGRILLO is a shoal of which many have spoken, without knowing its true 
situation. In the ship of the line, San Julian, commanded by Don Juan Joaquin 
Moreno, the declaration of the gunner, Manuel Sandoval, was taken, who said that, 
sailing in the ship of the line, Buen Consejo, commanded by Don Joaquin Olivareo, on 
his voyage from Vera Cruz to the Havanna, and nine days after sailing from the former 
port, they saw, about two p.m., the sea breaking ; and, having examined it with the 
long-boat, in which the declarant went, they found a rock of about half a boat's length 
in extent, to which they hung by the boat-hook, until they sounded at the boat's stern ; 
with 120 fathoms, they found no bottom ; and, though they repeated this with equal 
diligence, round the whole circumference of the rock, they found the same results. 
Upon the rock there was not more than 3 or 3 J fathoms of water : he added, that he 
had beard the officers and pilots say that this was the Negrillo* 

The prime object of the expedition of Alderet^ and Valderrama, in 1775, was to 
search for this shoal ; but they never could find it, though they cruised for it pver the 
whole space of sea, .in which it ought to have been found, according to the old charts : 
subsequent information, however, which was given to Don Tomas Ugarte, proved its 
existence; and^ latterly. Captain Cevallos has communicated information which he 
gained from the declarations of Don Domingo Casalo, captain of the schooner Villa- 
vonesa, who saw it on the 14th of November, I8O6, at 3 p.m., and it turns out to be in 
23^ 25' N. lat. deduced from an observation taken at mid-day, with all care, and long. 
83° 55/ W. of Cadiz, or 90<> 12' 37" W. of Green wich^ as deduced from the points of 
departure from the Campeche soundings and the making of Vera Cruz, which leaves 
the longitude questionable only to an error of 4 minutes. According to the description 
of the Captain, this shoal is no more than a rock of one quarter of a cable in extent, 
N.E. and S.W., over which the water washes, except at the two extremities, which 
show a little ;. but these could not be seen above a cable and half off, and, at less than 
a cable from it, no bottom could be found with 75 fathoms. 

In addition to the shoals already described, it seems that there is, somewhere about 
the northern part of the great bank, a shoal of some extent, and, in part, very shallow. 
It is described to have been found, in 1768, by the sloop Podre de Dios, (^Power of 
God J but the account is so confused as to afford no satisfactory result as to its longi^ 

tudinal 
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tttdinal position. It must» however, lie to the eastward of the Negrillo. In lat. 23^ 15', 
50 fathoms were found ; afterwards, on an undefined course to the N.E., 14 fathoms, on 
a rocky bottom. Here, at one a. m., they anchored until day-light, after which they 
weij^hed^and continued to the N.E., sounding frequently, and in a short time found six 
fathoms, and saw in the bottom great heads of black rocks, with some patches of 
sand, which were avoided by steering to the East. On this course, in two hours, they 
had 5() fathoms, bottom of sand; resuming a N.E. course, the vrater increased to 70 
fathoms; but, at mid-day, they found 40 fathoms on rock, when their latitude, well 
obsierved, was 23° S8'. From noon until day-light of the next morning, the vessel 
sailed always upon an unequal bottom of 38 to 47 fathoms, over rocks, and afterwards 
on sand, thence increasing the depths, so that at noon, by observation in 33^ 46' N. 
they had 74 fathoms, with the prow to the N.N.E. They preserved the same depth 
until mid-night, when they got 38 fathoms on rock, and continued on this shoal until 
day-light, when they had soundings on sand ; the water again increased; and, at mid- 
day, observed in latitude 24^ 3', and found 1 16 fathoms, sand bottom, whence- they 
shaped a course for the Turtugas soundings, on which they entered without any new 
differences in their reckoning. 

From the ambiguous relation, of which the preceding is an abstract, we can only 
make out, that the soundings which this vessel ran over were from the meridian of the 
Alacrahes to the eastward ; that the edge of them reached lat. S4^ ; and that on the 
soundings were found various unknown shoals, which seem likely to be dangerous to 
navigation.* 

In December, 1801, Don Dionisio Galiano passed over an extensive sand-bank, ex- 
hibited on the new Charts, which lies about 24 leagues to the eastward of the Negrillo, 
and having, on its S.W. part, 16^ fathoms. As it does not appear to be dangeroiu, it 
requires no farther description. The situation seems to be well ascertained. ^ 

These are the shoals, which, down to the present time, have been known as 
existing on the Campech^ Bank of Soundings. He who navigates on it, in 20 fathoms, 
will go clear of the Corsario, Ahcranes, and SUal Reefi ; and in a secure track for 
passing through the channels formed by the shoals on the western edge. Of all these 
channels, the best is that between 21^ and 22°, formed by the Triangle and New Shoal, 
{Baxo Nuevo), because it is the clearest; and we recommend it always to be taken by 
those bound to the west. The soundings which conduct the mariner through the middle 
of it, and clear of the shoals on each side, are tolerably regular ; for, after he is to the 
, north-west of Point Piedras, if he continues the course fV,S, W, and W, by S. true, he 
will increase the depth, in a short time, to 23 and 24 fathoms, on fine white sand, or 
I coarse white sand with gray spots ; and thus he will run progressively to 30 and 35 
fathoms, in which depth he will find some clay ; and, so soon as he gets 40 and 45 fa- 
thoms, the bottom will be of loose clay, a certain sign of being to the west of the shoals. 
In this channel, and almost in the middle of it, there is a shoal of 29 fathoms, hard 
gravel, with a spot of rock of 10 fathoms, which can alarm those only who sound on it, 
by the idea that they may be, near some danger. But they need not to be alarmed ; for, 
sounding a short time afterwards, they will find the bottom sand and clay ; and those 
who find this change will, of course, have a new mark for their situation, as this shoal 
is in mid-channel, and almost in a line with the shoals. 

SHOALS OFF THE Northern Edge of Campeche' Bank. — The first, which we 
Itave distinguished by the name of the Argus, was seen by a lieutenant of the Spanish 
navy, Don Sebastian Rodriguez de Arias, commandant of the brigantine Argus, in sail- 
ing from Vera Cruz to Havanna, at 2 p.m., 1 1th of July, 1818, being then in latitude 
24"^ 2', and longitude BQ^ 44', {ixova Greenwich,) discovered a break, which, on exami- 
nation, disclosed a small bank, of about a cable and a half's length, in all directions, 
!with a breaker of from 12 to 15 toises in the centre, on which the water broke heavily, 
[although the sea was otherwise very smooth, and the wind very calm. At mid-day the 
commandant had observed in latitude 24^ 4' ; and at 5 p. m. he found the longitude, by 
-lunar distances, 89^56', both observations to be depended on, and corrected to 2 p.m., 
and, referred to the situation of the shoal, he made it in lat. 24^3^30'', and long. ^9^42'. 
.This shoal appears to be the same which was seen on the 19th of November, 1800, by 



* Query. — Was it on any pari of this shoal that H.M.S. Xay, Capt Roberts, was cast away 
aome years since? — TroMleUor. 

Don 
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Don Narcisso Riera, captain of the Spanish merchant schooner Catalina, bound from 
Campech^ to New Orleans ; but, as his longitude was deduced from dead reckoning, we 
have more confidence in the position assigned to it by Arias : nevertheless, navigators, 
sailing on this parallel, ought to be on their guard, lest the two dangers should really 
exist. 

Bozo's Rocks. — Don Manuel Bozo, pilot of the Spanish bombard Nuestra Senora del 
Carmen, in sailing from Fiera Cruz and Terminos Lagoon, towards Havanna, on the 8th 
of December, 1817> at day-break, saw a breaker, or rock, off the starboard gangway: 
the sea being smooth, and the wind moderate from the eastward, there was no doubt of 
its being a shoal, the extent of which he estimated at from two to three cables' lengths, 
extending NE. and S.W. ; and, on its ends, he saw two rocks or pinnacles, about three 
feet high, and his distance from it was from three to three and a half cables' lengths, 
where he sounded, and found no bottom with 70 fathoms : and, although he thought to 
examine it with his boat, he could, not effect it, on account of the heavy break in the 
vicinity of the shoal ; but he saw the spit of rocks, of which it was composed, running 
the whole length of the danger. Having corrected his reckoning, for 6 h. a- m., the 
hour at which he saw the shoal, he found it lay in latitude 24° 6', and longitude 91^7'. 
At noon, he observed in latitude 24* S2', with certainty, and this was only 1' North of 
his d. r. ; and, referring this to the shoal, by his run for six hours, he found its latitude 
by this to be 24° 7', and longitude 84° 49' West of Cadiz ; nor could there be any con- 
siderable error in his reckoning, in three days sailing from the Ftgia of Chtsulit, off 
which he had been at anchor. 

This shoal appears to be different from the former, although its latitude is so nearly 
the same : the short time which intervened between his departure from the Vigia of 
Chuxulii and his making of the Tortugas Bank, when he found only 13 minutes of error 
in his longitude by dead reckoning, shows that its situation, as to longitude, cannot be 
materially wrong. The shape and circumstances of the shoal, as described by Bozo, 
also shows it to be different. Many old charts indicate a danger, with the word doubt- 
ful, almost in the same position ; which, also, tends to confirm the belief of its existence. 

Directions for navigating on- the Campeche' Soundings. 

It is undoubted that the eastern edge of this bank is an excellent corrector for the 
longitude of a ship : on running nearly north or south, every one who gets soundings on 
this edge may consider himself as in 86° 20' W. of Greenwich, and thus those who sail 
from the eastward, to enter oh the soundings, or bank, ought to sound frequently, in 
order to catch bottom at the edge, or in its proximity, in order to have this correction 
of longitude. | 

But this excellent mean of rectifying the longitude ceases to be so when there is 
great uncertainty in the latitude ; for as the water between Cape Antonio and Cape 
Catoche at times runs to the northward, at the rate of 3 miles in an hour, it is necessary | 
to allow for this, so as to enter on the soundings in a convenient parallel from which I 
you may make a course to the S.W. 

It is clear that, by steering S.W. or thereby, you may not only get soundings on the 
eastern edge, but also on the northern edge, in which case, having no certainty of the 
longitude, it would be vei^ dangerous to direct the subsequent navigation by making 
courses to the S. W., in order to obtain the depth of 20 fathoms, and to pass at a proper, 
distance to the east of the Alacranes. Such an attempt was the cause of the loss of a 
merchant-vessel, named the St. Rafael, which got a-ground on the eastern extremity of 
the Alacran Reefs; from which the other vessels of the same convoy, escorted by a ship 
of the line, Santiago la Espana, passed about 2 miles clear. This loss, which happened 
in 1795, authorises us in recording it, and in pointing out the necessary means of pre- 
venting similar mistakes in future. 

Once on the Bank of Soundings, and having ascertained your latitude, or situation on 
its eastern edge, you may make the rest of the navigation by it with much secuiity; for, 
placed on it, you have a mean of keeping a very exact reckoning, and free from the 
errors produced by currents. In place of a log-chip, in heaving the log, make use of 
a lead ; for the lead, by resting firm on the bottom, will show the whole distance or 
rate that the vessel runs, whether that rate be caused by the wind or by the current; 
and, marking the bearings of the line^ the opposite direction will be the correct course 

which 
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which the ship makes good» and which requires no farther correction than for magnetic 
variation. It is trae that, if there be much depth, this practice will be very difficult ; 
but as, in general, on this bank, you ought not to sail in more than 20 fathoms, and in 
the rest from Point Desconocida to the shoals, there is no part so deep as 30 fathoms ; 
there can be no reason why this useful method of ascertaining the vessel's place should 
Bot be adopted. Nor is the frequent use of the hand-lead of less importance ; it ought 
to be constantly going.* 

Many neglect sounding, because they are not aware of its importance. If, in fact, a 
vessel, which has to sound in 30 fathoms, has to take in sail, in order to heave the topsails 
aback, she cannot sound frequently ; for, in doing so, half the day would be consumed 
in sounding ; but it is well known that there is no necessity for so much work, in order 
to sound, even in more than 30 fathoms, as those, well know, by practice, who manoeuvre 
their %'essels with propriety. In depths between 15 and 20 fathoms, they ought to make 
use of more than the lead hove or flown by hand ; and for this it is indispensable to have 
seamen acquainted with this work ; without which every vessel might be lost, that has 
to navigate over shoal places, on which, usually, the dangers are discoverable by the 
lead only. 

Directions for those who navigate from East to West. 

1st. You ought to shape courses, so as to compensate as much as possible for the 
effects of the currents which prevail between Cuba and Yucatan, and so that you may 
enter upon the Bank in 22° 15 , a little more or less. To be able to correct your course 
with judgement, and in good time, you should omit no means of observing the latitude; 
not contenting yourself solely with what the meridian altitude of the sun gives^ but 
taking also those of any stars of the first magnitude, or of planets, when an opportunity 
offers. 

3d. Attending to your reckoning, sound in time, that you may, at any rate, not pass 
far from the edge of the bank, without having obtained soundings on it ; and, so soon 
as you have got them, correct your longitude by them, establishing thus a new point 
of departure. 

Sd. So soon as you are in SO fathoms, heave your log, with a lead in place of the 
log-chip, that you may thus keep a more accurate reckoning, and free from the effects 
of currents. 

4th. In the season of the Norths, you should be directed by the depths of 20 or 22 
fathoms, which you will find in the parallel of 22°. Sail on this depth until you are on 
the meridian of Point Desconocida, when you will steer W. S. W, true, until you are 
on the parallel of 21° 25', when you must run to the west, to pass between the Triangle 
and New Shoal. 

5th. It is very adviseable to know the latitude by observation, for passing between 
these shoals, or in default of being very sure of the situation by your course, and the 
quality of the soundings off Point Piedras to the N.W., which offer a good mean of 
knowing the vessel's place ; and, if both these data fail you, and you are in consequence 
doubtful of the situation of the vessel, you ought not to attempt passing between the 
shoals during the night, but to keep your situation during it upon the 20 fathoms, in 
order to take the passage by day, in which you will run no risk, especially if you incline 
your course to the direction of the Triangle ; for that, as we already explained, may be 
seen at the distance of 5 miles. 

tith. If a North comes on, while you are on this bank, the only alarm you can be 
under is, when the vessel is to the eastward of the meridian of Point Piedras, when it 
will be necessary to carry sail sufficient to proceed to the westward, without falling much 
from the depth of 20 fathoms, in order that you may pass the said point clearly and 
without danger from the Sisal Bank or Shoal : but this offers no great difficulty ; for, 
there is little sea on this bank (Campeche Bank or Soundings) ; and, as the winds from 
the north are generally free, with very little difficulty you may clear the point. 



* See the chapter on the Mode of ascertaining Currents, on the Log-line, &c. in our Memoir to 
accompany the Chart of the Atlantic Ocean, 6th £dit. page 315. 

7th. 
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7th. If the navigation it made in the season of the nuns, or from May till September; 
you may sail nearer the coast, in 12 fathoms; and you may, also, from the time you are 
in 20 fathoms, abreast of the Kiver Lagartos, steer S, W, (true), with which course you 
will run to make the lookout tower of Chuburna, from which, with your coarse parallel 
to the land, you will pass between it and the Sisal ShoHl, without any other care than to 
keep in 5, 5^, or 6, fathoms, according to the vessel's draught; for, with ships of the 
line, and not having to anchor at Sisal, it will be best to pass outside of the shoal. At 
this time it is preferable to leave the bank by tho south side of the Areas ; and, to effect 
this with more ceitainty, you will keep in the depth of 10 or !5 fathoms, until you cross 
the parallel of Campeche, when you will steer so as to leave the soundings in 19^ 30' 
or 19^40'. The reason of approximating the coast more in. the summer, is because, 
having in that season many calms, with squalls and continual rains, which at times 
deprive you of observations for two or three days, it follows, that the navigation among 
shoals is very unsafe. On the contrary, near the coast they enjoy more land-breezes, 
and the changes of the breezes ai'e more certain. 

8th. Until now we have supposed you to have entered on the bank with a good know- 
ledge of your latitude, and for so much also, to have ascertained your position on the 
edge of it ; but, if you enter on the bank with great uncertainty as to your latitude, 
which must always be the case when you are without observations for one or two days ; 
in such a case, so soon as you have caught soundings, steer S.E. true, or as near to that 
as the wind will permit : with this course it is clear you will either catch the 20 fathoms 
soundings, or you will lose bottom very soon. If the first happens, you will hare 
attained your object by getting into the proper depth to navigate with safety ; having 
happily freed yourself from the dangers of the Alacranes, upon which you would indu- 
bitably have gone with any south-westerly course; for you will have caught the soundings 
on the northern edge of the bank, and in about 88° 47' W. of Greenwich : in this case, 
from the time you catch 20 fathoms, you will run to the west, in order to retain them ; 
and you cannot be certain of your longitude until you are abreast of Point Piedras, in 
consequence of having failed of observing your true situation by the soundings on the 
east e^ge of the bank. If the second of these cases happens, namely, running soon out 
of soundings, not the least doubt can remain that you are on the eastern edge of the 
bank, and you must steer to the S.W. to get the 20 fathoms depth, as we have already 
advised. 

Qth. You may also steer to the west, taking soundings in S3° 30' of latitude, and , 
running along that parallel in 50 and 60 fathoms of water on a sandy bottom, keeping 
afterwards so as to pass to the north of the Bermeja ; but we are very far from advising 
this route to be followed, from two reasons ; first, because we have seen that there are 
well-founded fears of shoals on the north edge of this bank, which as yet is imperfectly 
explored ; and second, because, in the summer, you could not enjoy the advantage of tltt 
land-breezes, and the changes of the breezes, which you might have in the proxinaity of 
the land, an^ your voyage would thus be rendered longer. 

As we have said &11 that is necessary to be kept in mind for navigating on this bank 
from east to west, we shall now give some notices for sailing in a contrary direction. 

Directions for navigating from West to East. 

1st. It is evident that, to enter on the Campech^ Bank by its western edge, nothing 
more is necessary than the latitude ; for, running on a free parallel, you proceed without 
risk of shoals on the bank ; and, whatever may be the error of longitude, you can correct 
it so soon as you strike soundings : but it must be remembered that the tract betweeo 
the New Shoal (Baxo Nuevo) and Bermeja Island, cannot be considered as clear; for we 
neither know the situation of the latter, nor are we even certain of its existence. 

2d. Having entered on the bank, it will itself indicate when you are to the eastward 
of the shoals, which will be when you have less than 27 fathoms, and then the quality of 
the bottom will be of sand, if you have entered to the north of the Areas; but if you 
have entered to the south of them, you will keep on clay to 12 and 10 fathoms. 

3d. But, if you have to enter on the bank, while uncertain of the latitude, and in 
obscure weather, as there often is when the Norths blow, it is adviseable to shun, ss 
much as you can, entering on it by night, and endeavouring to make it by day, between 

the 
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I the Triangle and Areas; or it is even better to keep to the south of the Areas; as a little 
more or less than the latitude by account will answer for this ; but you must remember 
tiiat the north winds always produce currents to the south : aud from this you will always 
find your vessel more or less to the south of the reckoning : under this circumstance you 
may expect the e£fects of the current to be about 18 miles in 24 hours. 

4th. If in this case, when running to the east, you have soundings on the edge of the 
bank, you may continue to the east, although it be by night, so long as you find clay ; 
but the greatest attention must be paid to sounding frequently, so long as you do^ not 
consider yourself to the eastward of the shoals ; which, as we have said, will be so soon 
as you have less than 27 fathoms. This remark is most essential, and of itself will save 
any vessel from being lost ; for if, sounding in more than 27 fathoms, you find gravel and 
sand or rock, it is an infallible sign that you are near some shoal ; which known, you 
should immediately steer S.W., in order to get agun upon the clay soundings, when you 
may steer again to the East ; and so soon as you are |9ast the shoals, and to the east of 
them, you need take no other care than to steer in to the East, because the bottom is the 
only object you have to guide you, whether it be to go to anchor at Campech^ ; to lie-to 
till a North blows over ; or, beating to windward on the bank, until you can leave it by 
its eastern channel. 

5th. Beating to windward on this coast is very easy, and the navigation expeditious, 
especially in April, May, June, July, and August, because in these months the winds 
during the day are changeable from N. W. to N.E., and the land-breezes are from E.S.E. 
to S.E. during the night ; with which you may navigate towards the east with very ad- 
vantageous tracks, which tracks ought to be managed so as to stand off shore into ko or 
22 fathoms with the land-breeze, and turn towards shore with the sea-breeze as far as 
6 fathoms. 

6th. On this bank the sea is very moderate, even with heavy Norths ; and thus even a 
vessel which finds herself between the coast of Vera Cruz and this bank, ought not to 
forget that, when a North comes on, she may find security on it, either to lie-to, in from 
20 to 8, or 6, fathoms ; or to anchor in 8, 6, or 4, fathoms, according to the draught of 
the vessel ; and if she find herself in about the parallel of 20°, and is afraid of falling to 
leeward and getting a-shore On the coast of Tabasco, she ought immediately to prefer 
steering East, in order to get upon the bank, and take advantage of it. 

7th. We shall conclude these directions with one about the mode of leaving this bank, 
when you navigate from Campech^ to the north, bound to any of the harbours on the 
northern coast of the Gulf. In the manuscript directions, (those formerly called Pilot 
for the Mexican Gulf,) which we have beside us, and which are the .only ones compiled 
until now, it is advised that, sailing to the north until ^you pass the parallel of Sisal, you 
ihould then steer N.N.E., on purpose to run out between the Negrillo and Alacranes, 
following the said course to the 24° of latitude : here it is proper to remark, how arbitrary 
these directions are ; for they are written as if the writers were certain of the situation 
of the Negrillo, which they were not ; and even if they had known it, they ought (it seems 
to as) to have been a little more cautious in giving their directions, •tha^ to have advised 
passing by a strait formed by two shoals ; of which, if the one is dangerous on account of 
its great extent, the other is no less so on account of its smallness ; for it cannot be seen 
till you are almost on it. By following this route, the brigantine, in which went the 
mariner, by whose account we have placed the Negrillo, got within it ; and it is very 
wonderful that this shoal has not laid navigation under a severe tribute, by causing the 
loss of many vessels. 

It appears to us proper to advise, that those who wish to leave this bank, by its 
northern edge, should steer to the North, and so as to pass to the east of Arenas Island; 
and leaving the bank at such an hour as to be able to cross the parallel of 23° 30' ; with 
day-light they ought to keep the same course, until they pass that of 24°, when they 
may shape their course as convenient; due caution being taken to avoid the Negrillo, 
&c. 
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Directions for Sailing to Campeche', by Captain (now Rear- 

Admiral) Mackellar, 



Ta— " In siuling from Jamaica for Campech^, be sure to make Cape' 
Antonio,* and steer to the West, so as to gain the latitude of 22^ 0' : then steer W. i S. 
100 miles, sounding frequently, and having good soundings on the bank. You may then, 
with great confidence, keep in the soundings laid down in the new Chai't, either in going 
within the shoal of Sisal or without it ; but, in fine weather, I, should always prefer 
making the land to the eastward, and tlien run down along the coast, in 5 or 6 fathoms. 
On approaching Sisal, keep the land freely on board, by your soundings ; and, in doing 
so, you avoid the risk of running on it, either by day or night ; for you will see the castle 
of Sisal five or six miles off, and you may run down in 5 or 6 fathoms. The great ad- 
vantage of this will be, the certainty of land-winds off shore, from about four o!clock ia 
the afternoon until seven or eight the next morning ; the sea-breeze setting in generally 
from the northward and eastward. If you are in a vessel drawing more than IS feet of 
water, avoid a shoal laid down in the Spanish chart, on which 2 J fathoms only have been 
found : this shoal lies off the village of Jaina, about id miles, which village, or any part 
of the coast, cannot be seen off deck; therefore. great caution is necessary in running for, 
or leaving Campech^. 

•' The town of Campechi is situated in lat. igo 51' 15" N. and long. 90° 28' 15" W. 
of Greenwich. Proceeding for the anchorage from the northward, and having advanced 
towards Point Desconocida, on the N.W. part of Yucatan, distant from it eight or niue 
miles, your depth of water will be from 5 to 6 fathoms ; from this proceed to the south<^ 
ward, about S. by W., observing that you must not go nearer to the shore than sis 
fathoms, until you. are as far as the lat. of 20° 0' N. : then, being in that latitude, and 
your depth of water 6 fathoms, if clear weather, you will see the land, which is very 
low and difficult to make out ; from this, if the wind will allow you, steer E.S.E. or 
S.E. by £., until you make the land out plainly. The most remarkable spot on it is 
Fort St. Michael, which is a large white fort, on the very top of the hill. This is the 
first part of the land you can make out, and it may be seen in lat. IQ^ 56', in b\ fathoms. 
So soon as this is made out plainly, bring it to bear E. by S., and steer for it ; you will 
then be in the deepest chafmel for Campechi, and may choose your depth of water to 
anchor in. When you have 4} fathoms, the steeples of Campechi are just in sight, 
from a frigate's deck ; and when in 4), the chnrch at Lerma can be seen from the deck; 
the Point Morros, whidh is the S.W. extremity of the land, will bear S.S.E., and Cam- 
pechi East ; and, when in 24 feet, which is the depth I sliould propose for a frigate to 
anchor in, the tops of the houses at Campechi are just well in sight from the deck/ 
bearing S. 83° E., Fort St. Michael S. 73° E., Lerma Church, at the bottom of the bill. 
S. 66° E , and Point Morros, the S.W. extreme of the land, S. IQ^ E. ; your distance 
from the town will then be Qj miles, and lat. 19° 53' 47", and long. 90° 37' 30" W. 
Should your ship be of less draught of water than a frigate, proceed on for fort St Mi- 
thael, keeping it bearing as above, and anchor in what depth you please, but within 
S( fathoms ; in this direction the bottom is bad, being covered with large shells, and, of 
course, dangerous to anchor in. 

•• In the event of running for Campeche, in hazy weather, which often is the case on 
this coast, in the fore part of the day, I should recommend proceeding as follows : — 
After you reach the lat. of 200 0* N., haul up to the E.S.E , keeping your lead going; 
and should you not see the land, endeavour to get into the lat. of 19° 54' before you sre 
in less than 4| or 5 fathoms of water. So soon as you consider yourself in this latitude, 
proceed to the eastward, until you shoalen your water to what may appear best to anchor 
in ; taking care, if you have to beat up, not to pass to the southward of 19° 62', nor to 
the northward of \Q° 56', for between these two latitudes is the deepest water, and anchor 
as near the latitude of 19° 54' as possible. 

Shoal westward of Jaina. — " In lat. 20° 12' and long. 90° 41', there is a small spot of 
ground with only 15 feet of water on it; but, running along, and keeping in 6 fathoms, 



• The Particular directions, for Sailing from Jamaica to Cape Antonio, are given in the Second 
Part of tills work. 

you 
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you will pass to the westward of it : the soundings near this part are very irregular, 
altering sometiioes a fathom and a half between two casts; there is no other part on the 
bank where this is the case. 

" The town o/'Campeche' is a walled town with four gates, N.E. and S.W.: the North 
^te leads into the town from the sea by a pier of about 50 yards long ; but the water is 
80 shallow that small boats only can land, and then only at high water ; the rise is about 
three feet. Though Campech^ is walled, it has only a few guns on each angle. The 
military force does not exceed 500. The town is abundantly supplied with all kinds of 
stock, and Indian corn, but no water excepting in, tanks. The principal wells are at the 
South gate, about half a mile off, and that not good. The population is great, and the^ 
natives active and well made. The trade is chiefly in logwood, turtle, cotton, cocoa, 
rice, bags, ropes, and other things made of the grass of the .country. Stock is sent 
principally to Vera Cruz ; British dry goods from Jamaica, most of which were formerly 
smuggled into Campech^, and thence to Vera Cruz, Tampico^ and the other towns in 
ItfaeGulf.* 



((I 



The great intercourse between Jamaica and Campech^, have made the military and 
cidzens extremely attentive to the English in general.*^ — {Written in 18170 

Remarks on Sailing towards Campeche', by Captain 

j. w. monteath. 

On rounding the bank of Sisal, in 12 fathoms, T hauled np Souths ttntil we had 
attained the latitude of Point Desconocida, and the depth of water 5 fathoms : steering 
in this depth, the first object I observed, was a large white building on the second lump 
of high land visible, and which is a fort (St. Michael's), two miles S.W. from the cU;y; 
Steering on, the next objects that appeared were the steeples of the churches in the 
city. Steer directly for the fort, until in 3 j; fathoms, when you -will observe the village 
of Lamos, which lies five miles S.W. of Campech^. Steer in, keeping the church of 
Lamos on your starboard bow, until you bring it to bear South, and Campech^ E. by N., 
when you may anchor in from 18 to l6 feet of water, at the distance of 4f miles froni 
Campech^ ; in this position, the depth of water, for above a mile, does not vary more 
than 12 or 15 inches. 

During my stay, (from June 10th to July 10th, 1817,) I observed the tides were very 
irregular, and greatly influenced by the wind ; so that ships (with the wind off shore) 
must pay attention, if drawing much water, to .get under weigh, and run out farther into 
peeper water. On the 2d or July, the Fame, then drawing 17 feet, and lying in 3 J 
fothoms, grounded with an off-shore wind, and in a few hours had only 14 feet alongside, 
ind for three days never more than 16^ feet, until the wind shifted to the northward ; 
Md, had she not been a remarkably sti'ong vessel, would have strained very much. 

Vessels with hempen cables ought to be careful ia picking out a clear berth, as a 
number of vessels, especially Americans, were formerly in th« habit of heaving out stone-* 
ballast where they lay : this is now prevented by a fine of 500 dollars being laid on any 
vessel that does so. Sand ballast is allowed to be thrown overboard, by shifting the 
vessel often, so that there is no danger of banks being formed by it.f 

Rb- 

* It has been stated, from authority, that a frigate cannot safely approach the town of Campech^, 
nearer than 10 or 12 miles. Here the best anchorage is in 3| to 3| fathoms, bottom of sand and 
broken shells, with the spire of the cathedral bearing E. by N. Boats can hence sail to and from 
the shore, with the sea and land breezes. The landing-place consists of a long jetty projecting 150 
&thoms firom the middle of the town. The landing may be made on either side, according to the 
wind; but it is difficult in blowing weather. (More copious descriptions of this place are given 
hereafter.) 

Here is a regular tide of ebb andjloo'd, running from north to south, which, on the full and change 
of the moon, after northerly gales, rises from 5 to 8 feet ; at other times not more than two feet High 
water at 4 h. 45 m. Variation, 7" 80' E. 1819, 

t In the month of July, 1828, it was announced, by the Fredonian consul, that, according to the 
new Arancel of Mexico, — ** Every vessel that anchors here is liable to pay full tonnage money, 
i»hatever may be the motive of arrival, whether to ascertain thejBtate of the market, to receive in- 
structions, to get a pilot, to repair damages, to obtain bread, or even \vater. 

" The three manifests required to be ready in the act of anchoring, by section 7 of the Arancel, 
must be equivalent to minute invoices of the cargo, by section 8 ; and any error in quantity or 

quality 
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Remarks made on a Passage to Campeche', in H.M.S. Bann, 1819. 

Those bound to the westward, after taking their departure from Cape Antonio, should 
make allowance for current,* and endeavour to gain soundings on the Campech^ Bank, 
in the parallel of S2 degrees, where there are 30 or 28 fathoms of water, and coarse 
white sand. The bank is very steep-to. With a W. J S. course from thence, keeping 
the lead going, you will gradually decrease your soundings ; the bottom sandy, and, in 
some places, with bits of broken shells. This course will lead three or four leagues to 
the northward of SmU Bank, which has been described. Be careful not to approach 
this bank into a less depth than 11 fathoms. By keeping on, as above directed, until 
you deepen to 17 or 18 fathoms, sand and shells, you will have advanced about 20 miles 
to the westward of Sisal Bank, and may haul up, steering S. by E. When you shoalen 
into 5 or 4 J fathoms, make a South course good, keeping in that depth. The soundings 
shoalen regularly toward the shore. The land is low, and, seen from the deck, appears 
like islands, until as far south as Jaina or Gayna ; from thence it becomes connected to 
Point Morros, four leagues to the S.W. Of Campech^, and there appears in hummocks. 
The cathedral and steeples of the churches of the city may be seen, in fine weather, at 
five leagues off. Bullocks and stock, with turtle, may be procured in abundance, and 
very cheap. Water is scarce. 

Route of H.M.Sp. Bustard, Mr. Dunsterville, Master, from Ja- 
maica to Campeche^ in Augvst and September, 1826. 



Dark cloudy weather, with frequent squalls from the eastward. The current from 
South Negril, Jamaica, to Cape Antonio, Cuba, set west. 



ten miles per day. Between 



quality will incur the penalty of duties, by section 9, and of confiscation, by section 10, however 
evident and innocent the mistake may appear." 

Such fiscal regulations require to be known ; but demand no comment. Experience, the old 
folks say, must be purchased, 

* Note by Lieut, Evans. — It b to be recollected that here the currents are various ; that is to say, 
they do not run constantly in one direction. Unless the set of the existing current be ascertained or 
actually known, it would perhaps be but making error more erroneous by adding allowance for 
current. Should a S.E. sef prevail, as it sometimes does, the error would be doubled by allowing 
for a flow of the waters to the N.W. The season and prevailing winds should be particularly taken 
into consideration. On the 11th of March, 1819, on a course N. 65*^ W. 90 miles from Cape An- 
tonio, we found the current East, a mile and a quarter in the h<^r. The Norths were not over at 
this time. 

The currents over the Campech^ Bank are various. On the 12th of March we were set 18 miles 
North in the 24 hours, wind at S.S.E. The next two days we were set 13' and 16' to the South. 
rXhe north had been blowing strong in the Mexican Sea, and reached us at one p.m, on the 13th.) 
These are mere superficial or wind currents ; a change of wind changes their direction. I should 
conclude, from the observations I made on this head, that, during the season of the Norths in the 
Colombian and Mexican seas, the motion of the fluent waters is toward the south, inclining either 
westerly or easterly as the wind draws on either side of the north point. 

On the Campechi Bank, 9th of May, 1808, at noon, in lat. 22° 28', long. 86° 32', no bottom with 
80 fathoms of line, although the water appeared discoloured : making a S.S.W. course good, we 
struck soundings in 30 fathoms, red coral rock bottom, in lat. 22° 11', long. 86° 39'; thence, running 
S. by W. i W. corrected course, 9 miles, sounded in 17 fathoms, fine white sand, lat. 22° 5', long. 
86° 42'. Standing on, four miles farther on the same course, gained 16 and 15 fathoms. On the 
other tack, making a true course E. by N. 46 miles, the soundings were 14, 10|, 11, 12§, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 25, and 30, fathoms, coarse white ^s.ndi.'^Jn. Evans, 1808. 

To the preceding may be added that, when N.N.W. \ W. from Cape Antonio, in latitude 23° 16', 
and longitude 85° 37', H.M.Sp. Bustard, bound to Vera Cruz, in May, 1826, had been set by the 
current 66 miles due North, in the last 24 hours. Winds from N.E. to S.E. Four persons, on this 
and preceding days, had observed the sun's altitude with two sextants and two quadrants. On the 
following day, at 3 pm. calm, the current was tried, and found to set N. | W. Next day, at noon, 
it had set the vessel 41 miles due North, when in latitude 22° 53^ long. 85° 17', light breezes from 
E.N.E. tp S.E. This appears to have taken place on the eastern border of the northerly current, or 
near the line where the northerly and southerly streams < brush* each other. 

The Bustqrd, on the edge of the bank, in lat. 22° 13' and long. 86° 16', found a current setting 
N.N.W., 15 miles in the 24 hours. In 22° 13' and long. 87°, on the bank, sounded in 25 fathoms, 
fine white sand. In 22° 11' N. and 89° 16' W. found that a current had set 21 miles to the north- 
ward and 13 to the westward, In 20° 59' and 92° 44', on the western edge, found 120 fathoms. 
Hazy weather and fresh breezes froni the E.S.E. The breezes while on the bank, during the day, 
were from N.N.E. tp N.E., and, at night, from E.S.E, to S.p. Moderate and fine weather. 

Cape 



J 
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Cape Antonio and Cape Catoche the current set W. by N. 17 miles in the 24 hoars. 
In latitude 22^ 12' N. and lonji^. 86*^ 56' W. sounded in 82 fathoms, fine white sand and 
shells, which kind of bottom vnli be found in this parallel as far as Q0° W, Variation, 
ship's head to the westward, 7^ 40' E. 

We ran along the land at night to the westward, from off the Vigia of St. Clara, in 
4 and 3^ fathoms, off shore about 4 miles, and the ground preserving such a general 
UDiformity that the lead may be depended on : at about two miles off are only 2^ fathoms : 
the land and sea-breezes are very regular, though occasionally, for a few hours, inter- 
rupted by heavy squalls from different points of the compass. The Vigias or Lookouts 
on the coast have nothing particular to distinguish them from each other, and are built 
of wood, no thatch being on them. 

The Castle of Sisal may be seen at three leagues off, and with Monte No-te-perderas is 
a good mark for assuring your position. There are several thatched huts near the 
castle for warehousing goods for Merida. Long, of the castle (in running along shore) 
90° 0' 30'' W. At the castle are about fifteen guns mounted, and the anchorage is three 
miles from the beach, in from 3} to 5 fathoms, rocky and coarse ground, the castle from 
S.E. by S. to S. by W., yet on several parts of the coast better anchorage may be found. 
Here we, in H.M. sloop Bustard, obtained a pilot for Campech^, by sending our boat on 
shore, yet galling a pilot cannot always be depended on, nor is one requisite, as you 
may round the coast thither by the lead, keeping in the best depth according to the size 
of the vessel you are in : in one of 12 feet keep in 3} and not exceed 3| fathoms, which 
will bring you in sight of Campeche. No supplies of any kind can be procured at 
Sisal. 

Sisal is a small fishing and turtling town, about 25 miles N. by W. from Merida. The 
land from this place to the castle of 8. Josef is very low, and from 3^ fathoms, in some 
places, it will be visible only from the mast-head : but from S. Josef to Point Moitos, 
which is the S.W. point of the bay, the land is high, and forms a most excellent mark 
when off Campech^. Point Morros may be readily recognized from its resemblance to 
the Rame Head, near Plymouth, and has a tree on its summit. 

Though the land in the environs of Campech^ is high, yet the city is situated very 
lov, on a sandy plain, commanded by two forts, S. Josef to the northward, and S. Miguel 
to the south, and these also afford the mariner great facility for pointing out his ship's 
place. 

When off Point Morros, two or three miles, we observed several patches, apparently 
of shoal water, but whether it was the reflection of a cloud or the bottom of white sand 
was not ascertained. Every one, however, should be cautious, when off the point. We 
were in 2 J fathoms. 

On the 17th, anchored off the city in 2} fathoms. Fort S. Miguel S.E. byE. ^E. ; 
Point Morros S. f W. ; weighed and run two miles inshore, and anchored with S. Miguel 
E.S.E. ^ E., Lerma church, (which is situated close to the beach about 3 miles south of 
Campech^) S.S.E., Point Morros S.S.W., St. Josef E.N.E. } E. in 2j fathoms, but 
the ground is not very good, being shelly. 1 here is a channel of 2^ fathoms, close 
to S. Miguel, by keeping close in -shore from Lerma, and the cathedral bearing N.E. by E. 
or N.E. by E. \ E. In pulling in from the vessel E.S.E. i E. we passed over a bank 
with 10| feet into this channel. With 2 J, and, in some places, nearly 2^, fathoms, we 
were not quite three miles from the city.* 

On a W.N.W. direction from the city, about four miles, is a bank, extending from the 
shore, with only 8 feet, in some places, over it ; and on this small vessels lie when 
light. The rise of water here never exceeded two feet three inches at the full of the 
moon, and the waters were not affected by it, being the daily rise and fall. The rise 
commences about 10 a.m. daily, previous to the sea-breeze setting in from the N.W. 
by W. ; at 3 p.m. it hauls gradually to the northward, with a fresh breeze 3 and at 
9 or 10 it veers round to the E.N.E. off the land. 



• On the 29th of January, 1831, H.M.S, Ranger anchored off Campeche in 3 fathoms, with Fort 
S. Miguel E. by S. ; the Cathedral East ; Fort St. Josef E. | N. ; oft shore 8 or 9 miles : winds 
prevaUing from the eastward, with occasionally light sea-breezes from the westward. 

* The 
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The City of CAMPEOHB' is surrounded by a wall, having four gates, and forms 
eight bastions of fortification, the guns on which are not all mounted. Water is parti- 
cmarly scarce and brackish. The city is supplied from wells in the suburbs, and brought 
in barracoes on drays for sale. Beef and vegetables' are Very good, and the market time 
is at sun-rise daily. Fruit is scarce, melons essepted. The troops are clad very well, 
atid clean ; but do not, on a field-day, perform their manoeuvres well. The trade is- 
trifling, owing to the heavy tariff laid on all manufacture. The latitude of the city, 
deduced from estimated distances while at anchor, IQ^ 61' 10", and longitude, by chro- 
nometer, 90^ 32\ -by l unar a , m ean of three- si^thtoy.^OStdd^. The anchorage of H.M. 
sloop Bustard, Ip^ 60' ; long, by chronometer, gOP 36' ; lunar, QO^ 32^. 

The mode of communication with the capital, Merida, is by canoe to Sisal. Swamps 
in the interior prevent any other conveyance. This city is invariably very healthy. 

On the 3d of February, I897> the Bustard again visited Campecb^, and anchored 
off the city, with strong easterly winds. " Should these continue a few days, the inha- 
bitants say that the strong Norths are at an end ; and with these winds the water is 
very low." The deepest water is with Fort S. Miguel and the fort on the beach ia 
one, bearing E.S.E. j- £. or E.S.E. distant about 2^ miles. 

Remarks made in the Bustard, when bound from Jamaica ^o Vera* 
Cruz and Campeche', in December, 1826, January and February ^ 1B27. 

With strong N.N.E. winds we passed over the bank of Campech^ in the parallel of 
92° 36' North. On th.<9 3rd of January saw the Alacran Reef, the north point of which, 
by mean of two sextants, lies in latitude 22° 33' 10", and longitude, by chronometer, 
89° 39'. The east end, from estimated distance, deduced from the above, lies in 22° 28' 
North, and 89° 30' West. Three banks of sand and rock were discerned on the reef, 
two on the S.S.E. end, and one on the N.W. point. The reef appeared very steep, the 
water being not discoloured within twenty yards. The current set to the westward, a 
mile an hour ; and, with strong easterly winds^ allowance must be made. The Ad- 
miralty plan, published in 1825, places the north end of the reef in 22° 47' North ;, 
wliilst, in H.M. sloop Bustard, we passed north of it about 2^ or 3 miles, and had good 
obseiTations, making it in 28° 33' 10" North, being 14 miles to the southward of chart 
The longitude differed only three minutes, being 89"^ 89' ; the plan 89*' 36' 19". 

On the 13th of January we anchored at the Areas Islets. These are. three in number; 
two are nearly even with the surface, but the northern one is about 20 feet high, and 
discernible about three leagues off. We found the Admiralty plan correct. The Bus- 
tard anchored in 6^ fathoms, hard bottom of clay, sand, and rock, with the S.E. Area 
N.E. f N. two or three cables' length from shore; but, to remain any time, you should 
anchor close under the Northern Area, in 4 or 4i fathoms, which anchorage is fiu? 
preferable to Campech^ at this season. Latitude of the anchorage 20° 12', and longi- 
tude 91° 54' 40". Run along the land fiom the northward to Campechi, in 3 and SJ 
fathoms, hard sandy bottom, and while at anchor experienced strong northerly gales. 
The sea was not high, and the vessel did not scend more than two feet. 

On the 20th of February, the Bustard, from Vera-Cruz, again sailed for Campech^; 
and, with strong E.S.E. winds, found no current. The ship entered on the bank in 
latitude 19° 50', and longitude 91° 55'. Sounded in 35 fathoms, fine small broken 
shells; which bottom is very unusual, it being generally of light brownish clay. 



2— The SOUTHERN COAST, from Point Xicalango to 

U^.-^V^-^^hW \i^i-^^^^y^^ Vera-Cruz. 

Thr Province of Tabasco, adjoining that of Yucatan, is bounded on the west by 
Vera-Cruz. Of the soil and climate, generally, the. one is described as unwholesome, 
and the other unfruitful. The coast was formerly much frequented by the English log- 
wood cutters, who carried on a profitable trade with the Spaniards. The inhabitants, 
in many places^ have farms, well stocked with cattle, and great plenty of cocoa. 

The 
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The principal harbours to be described within this division are those pf Alva r ado and 
Vcba-Cruz ; the last being the emporium of the Mexican Provinces. 

From Xicalango Point the distance to the River of S. Pedro is 32 miles. The high 
lands of the interior between are the ^lto9 or Heights of St. Gabriel. From S. Pedro 
River the coast trends S 75° fV. true, 55 miles, to Tupilco River : it forms, from this 
bearing, a slender bay, only five miles in depth. From Tupilco River to the bar of 
Santa Anna the coast trends more to the south, forming a bay, S, 52° fV, true, 3 1 
miles. 

All the portion of coast between Point Xicalango and the River of S. Pedro is named 
the LoDAZAR (Muddy Place), for the bottom is of such loose soft clay, that there have 
been instances of the hulls of vessels being saved which had been driven ashore on it by 
the Northt. 

Between the Rivers of S. Pedro and Sta. Anna are those named Tabasco, ChiUepeque, 
Dot Bocas, and Tupilco. The bars of St. Pedro and Chiltepeque have 7 to 8 feet of 
vater, and those of Dos Bocas and Tupilco about 4 feet ; that of Xs^basco, which is 
deeper, forms two ipouths, separated by the Buey Islet ; in the eastern one there are 
8 feet, and in the western 10 feet : we can say nothing of the channels of these bars, 
which are changeable, excepting that of St. Pedro, which remains fixed in the middle, 
between the two points of the river. 

AU the coast from Xicalango to Sta. Anna is clean ; so that, from the Lodazar to Chil- 
tepeque there are 4 and 5 fathoms, at a mile from the shore, and 10 from Chiltepeque 
to Sta. Anna ; the quality of the bottom between thf Lodazar and Chiltepeque is mud ; 
from Chiltepeque to Dos Bocas, mud and rotten shells ; frorii Dos Bocas to Tupilco, 
coarse sand, of an olive colour ; and, from Tupilco to Sta. Anna, coarse sand, with some 
shells, and partly gravel. In the mouths of these rivers there is mud, until clear of the 
heads or points of the bars. All this coast is rather low than otherwise, and is covered 
with palms and mangroves, from two leagues to windward of St. Pedro to Chiltepeque; 
and thence to Sta. Anna, with mangroves and thatch-palms. 

From the River Sta. Anna, the coast trends West, true, for 38 miles, to that which 
is named Barrilla ; and, in the intermediate coast, the rivers Tonal4. and Goasacoalca 
discharge their waters. 

The RIVER GOASCOALCA is 25 miles to the west from the bar of Santa Anna. 
This river may be easily known ; for its eastern point forms a scarped mount, while the 
western is very low. At S. 34" TV. true, nearly 4\ miles, you may see, on an eminence, 
a vi^fa, or lookout tower, with a house at the foot of it, which serves for a powder ma- 
^zine ; and rather more to the east is a guardhouse and battery, the flagstaff of which, 
at its eastern end^ serves for a mark for the bar of the river. The depth on the bar is 
about ^ J fathoms, and, once over, it increases to 8, 14, and l6, fathoms.* 

BARRILLA, or the Little Bar, is 13 miles to the west of Goascoaica: the two rivers 
form an island. At N.N.W. i W. [N. 20° W.] 10 miles, from Barrilla, is the Point of 
San Juan, with an islet; and, 17 miles from it, N.W. [iV. 35** ^.] is Zapotilan Point, 
from which the coast trends, in a bight, 11 miles, to the Point of AfomV/o^,- following 
afterwards to W.N.W. [iV. bg"^ IF.'] 7 miles, to Roca Partida (i. e. the Split or Parted 
Rock.) 

One league to the westward of Zapotilan Point is the mouth of the lagoon of Sonte- 
comapa ; and, to the S.S.E. of Morrillos Point, there is a vigia or look-out. 

The coast between Barrilla and Roca Partida forms the base of the Mountains of S-. 
Martin, the highest peak of which, the Volcano of Tuxtla, is 26 leagues from Vera Cruz.f 



• From a mercantile letter, dated Vera- Cruz, 5th March, 1828, it appears that there are dangers, 
not yet surveyed, off, or near the approach to, the Bar of Tonala, and that of the River Goascoaica 
(or Uuasacualco). Off Tona1& there are said to be two shoals ; one near the shore and the othef 
three leagues to the north. On the last, a few years ago, a brig bound to Laguna was lost, and a 
breaker may be seen on it in still weather. Neither these shoals, nor two reefs stretching from the 
mouth of the Goascoaica, on both sides, have been laid down in the charts, and a particular exami- 
nation is therefore required in order to determine their existence and situation. 

t This volcano broke out in March, 1793, and its eruptions are said to continue. It is plainly 
seen, in a clear day, from Vera-Cruz, which is 27 leagues distant, and is an excellent land-mark. 

^ At 
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At W. i 8. [fV. 40 iV.] 37 miles from Roca Partida is the Bar of Aharado. On the in- 
termediate coast are the vigias of Tuxtla and Barranctu. 

AXiVARADO is situated 36 miles S.E. fromVera-Cruz, in lat. 18c>45', lon^. Od*" 44'. 
Its bar admits vessels of 12 feet of water, which, within the bar, are sheltered from every 
wind The entrance of the river is very narrow, and cannot be seen until bearing from 
8. by E. to S. by W., and at a short distance ; it is, however, very easily found by a 
i:ea)»rkable sand-bluff about one mile to the east of the bar. The high land of St. Mar- 
tin, called on the Spanish charts ^l Volcan de Suntia, which is 25 miles east of the 
meridian of Alvarado, afifords a very remarkable land-fall, and a sure indication for this 
port. With the high lands of St. Martin E.S.E. by compass, 26 or SO miles, and the 
sand-hill of Alvarado S.E. by E. H mile, the bar of Alvarado will be Souih, distance one 
mile. Vessels bound here, on making the usual signals for a pilot, firing a gun and 
hoisting colours, will be furnished without delay. The pilot proceeds from the town in 
a l(mg perogue, or canoe, manned by 8 or 10 rowers. — {August, 1822.) 

We have been favored with another description of Alvarado, which is as follows :— 
This harbour is formed by the mouth of Alvarado River, a fiver which extends^ into 
the interior beyond the city of Guavaca. It is so completely land-locked and shut in by 
sand-hills, that it is difficult to make out the entrance, even at the distance of three or 
four miles. 

The hills form an uneven ridge along the beach, from the high land of St. Martin to 
about five miles beyond the harbour, where they merge into a black shelving point, 
another and a lower point being visible beyond it to the westward. 

The highest and the most sandy of the hills, running down in a very uneven manner 
to a point, forms the eastern side of the entrance : the western side is bluffer, and is 
formed by the second highest hill, which has a grove of trees and a small look-out hou«e 
on its top. 

It is a bar harbour, with about twelve feet of water on the bar, which generally has a 
heavy breaking se^ on it, and, of course, is very dangerous. The shore is very bold, and 
the soundings remarkably even for six miles, or more, on each side the harbour's mouth; 
you have 10 fathoms, muddy bottom, from the abgve distance to within a mile frojm^the 
shore. The Volcano of Tuxtla, which is the highest part of the high land of St. Martin, 
bears E. by N., and the peak of Orizaba, covered with snow, due West, of Alvarado; 
the former about 35 miles, the latter at least 80. They are both visible on a clear day. 
During the bombardment of Vera-Cruz, Alvarado was the principal port of trade in 
Mexico.* 

From the bar of Alvarado the coast trends irregularly to the N.W. for 16 miles, to 
Point Saluo-chicOt which is four miles to the southward of the Roads of Morelia, better 
known under the name of Anton Lizardo. 

r All the coast, from the bar of Sta. Anna to Anton Lizardo, is as clear as that to the 
eastward ; but in every pait, from the Lagoon of Terminos, to the point last mentioned, 
it is highly dangerous to anchor from October to April, on account of the strong North's 
blowing right on shore ; and you ought even to avoid approaching it with any vessel that 
cannot eater over the bars which have been described ; for it may very easily happen, in 
spite of all exertion^, that you may be driven upon the coast ; for the Norths are very 
strong, and at may be easily seen that, with them, there is no clear way of getting 
off. 

MOStBZiZA or ANTON LIZARDO.— The anchorage here, which is 14 miles from 
Vera-Cruz, to the S.E, is foi-med by various shoals and reefs, which form among tfaeoi 
iseveral channels : the latter are of easy access ; especially when a fresh wind causes the 
sea to break on the shoals, &c. These shoals, although they do not afford any shelter 
from the wind, break the sea so much, that, even during the hardest Norths, vessels msy 



• The ship George IV. Captain Thos. Hamlin, entered Alvarado on the 3d of January, 1824, but 
struck three times on the bar when going in. With the assistance of two boats, directed by a pilot, 
she attempted to quit the harbour on the 15th, by warping out, but it came on to blow, from the N.E. 
which produced such a sea as rendered it dangerous to persevere ; next day ran into the river a^un; 
on Saturday, the 17th, made another attempt, to no purpose ; but, on Thursday, the 22d, being caloi, 
they succeedect in warping out, though not without striking several times. 

Ue 
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He very safely at their a9.^hor8, The anchorage is 8{iaciouS| and fit for all classes of 
vessels ; the knowledge of it is of the utmost importance* to those whd happen to be to 
leeward of Vera-Cruz during a Norths and to those who cannot enter Vera-Cruz with 

these winds. 

The numerous shoals which form the roadstead, are capable of affording shelter to a 
large fleet. The holding ground is excellent, being formed of thick mud and clay ; and* 
from the circumstance of the wind, on this part of the coast, never blowing more than a 
fresh breeze from any other quarter but the North and N.N.W., the anchorage is as 
secure as most harbours, and capable of being extended a considerable distance to the 
southward. 

Ships, in approaching Anton Lizardo from the southward, should be particularly care- 
ful to avoid the outer shoals, which lie to the north-eastward of the anchorage, and 
extending outward Q or 10 miles, and dry at low water ; and, as the tide seldom rises 
more than 4 or 5 feet, must be very dangerous at all times. 

In approaching the land in the winter season, it will frequently be found that there is 
I haze which prevents your making it out, until you are close upon these shoals ; it is, 
therefore, safest for ships to make the land to the northward. 

The anchorage of Ainton Lizardo was surveyed by Captain Francisco Murias, who made 
a plan of it in 18 18, which has been published. The following are the directions given 
by Captain Murias. 

" To run to this anchorage, although it has the advantage of having four entrances, 
with a sufficient depth, the two which the shoals form with the coast ought to be pre- 
ferred ; and of these the western is the best. To enter the latter, steer midway between 
the coast and Blanquilja Island, on a true Eatt course (E. } N. by conipass), continuing 
so until some way within, when the course may be altered to North, for the purpose of 
anchoring' where it suits. The be&t anchorage is to the N.E. and E.N.E. of Anton 
lizardo Point, upon which are some houses, (the rising town of Morelia,) in 11 fathoms, 
on gray sand, and sand 'with shells." 

The Castle, or fortification so miscalled, of S. Juan de Uhia, is about 4jk leagues N.W. 
by W. i W. [^. 49*» TV.I from the Point of Anton Lizardo. 

Vli&A-GRlTZ. — ^The access to the port of Vera-Cruz is difficult and dangerous to 
a stranger, unless assisted by a particular chart and accurate directions. We therefore 
first give, from our former edition, a brief description by M. Chappe 0*Auteroche; next. 
Directions and Remarks written, and obligingly communicated, by Captain (now Rear- 
Admiral) Mackellar; then brief directions by Don Cayetano Olivella, with Extracts 
from the Journals of Mr. Dunsterville ; and, finally, an abridgement of the Directions 
previously written by Don Bernardo de Orta, in 1 798, with some requisite emendations. 

The north-western range of reefs, &c. as shown by the new Chartj^.are the Reef and. 
Isle of Blanquilla^ the. Reef of Galleguilla, and the Reef of Gallega. On the S.W. side 
of the latter stands iheCastle of San Juan de Uhia, which forms the eastern side of the 
harbour. The south-eastern range are the Anegada de adentro, {Inner Drowned Ground) 
the Reef of hla Verde , the Reef of the Islet Pqfaros, that of the Isla Sacriftcios, and 
two small shoals. Besides these there are several dangers near the shore. The outer 
edge of the outer reef, Anegada de adentro^ is five miles to the E.N.E. of the city of 
Vera-Cruz. These reefs, &c. are commonly called the Inner Skoals of Vera-Cruz. The 
Outer Shoab are those which lie about five leagues to the south-eastward of Vera-Cruz, 
to the north-eastward of the Point of Anton Lizardo and the adjoining coast. 

M. Chappe D'Auteroche, in his ' Voyage to California,' to observe the transit of 
Venus, &c. 1769, described the port of Vera-Cruz." The city, he observes, is situated 
by the sea-side, and is surrounded, on the north, with barren sands, and, on the west, 
-with bogs that have been drained; this makes the situation both disagreeable and 
unwholesome. The entrance of the harbour, he adds, is very dangerous ; especially 
with the gusts of wind so frequent in the Mexican Sea : as the channel between the 
rocks is so narrow, that ther^ is room for only one ship at a time. The M'ind from the 
.north, bearing full upon the rocks, makes it exceedingly dangerous, at such times, to 
anchor in the passage. On the arrival of M. Chappe, 6th of March, 1769, the North 
wind prevailed, and blew so vehemently, as to render landing difficult; and he had no 
sooner entered the town than it blew a most furious hurricane. All intercourse with the 
ship was then cut off, and she had barely time to lun for shelter behind the castle of 

Y St. 
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St. Juan d*UIua, the only place where a <h)p tan be screened from the north wind. 
M: Hiunboldt sayc, that the north irind hero ii BiinateKced b^' great'«hBiigeht:M 
barometer: during this wind,-th*iiiercurj> riMStui or lervnlirndt. 

The harbour is formed by the Island of St. Juan d'Uliia, and is ver; narrow and 
dangerous, hardly affordirifr room for H ship to awing, and is open tu the northerly gales 
which so freiiuenlly blow in the Gulf. On these occasions the shipping generally run 
down to the Island of Sncrificioa, situate 3 miles to the S.E., where Ihey are secure.* 

The shoals and reefs off Point Lizabuo, are the only dangers in the track between 
Vera Crui and Alvarado, excepting those already mentioned : it is much better to go 
between these shoals and the main Und, than to go outside, becHuse the reefs are sleep- 
to, and have no soundings to seaward ; whereas, inside the reefs the soundings are very 
regular Bnd the anchorage good. 

The crBBEHTS here are very dangerous, and appear to be almost entirely influenced bj 
the winds. The pilots and fishermen on the coast conhroa this, and say that the winds 
act upon the current so immediate ty as to cause an alteration in its course withio six hoara. 

The fort of S. Juan d'Ulua is considered impregnable ; the island on which it sUnds 
may be blocliad«d by sea, provided a liqe oF foitificalions, or other means, were employed 
to prevent landing and ravaging the opposite coast, which is within gun-shot. The 
water within the CEistle is very bad, in fact merely the rain water preserved. 

The principal land-marlis to vessels advancing towards Vera-Cru)s are the high moun- 
tains called the Co/re, or Coffer, of Perote, and the Peak of Orixaba, both of which ye 
far inland, (o the westward of Vera-Cruz. Still farther from the city to the B.S.'B., 
but much nearer shore, is the volcano of Tuxlla, on the eastern part of the Sierras pr 
mountains of St. Martin. The first, of these, the Co/re de Perote, is elevated 3,^48 
Spanish toises, or £,338 English fathoms, above the level of the sea. It stands in lati- 
tude 19° 29', and about 13 leagues from the nearest part of the const. It is the highest 
of the mountain ranges. 



vnpatsj Eilimaled dialancr, ty Ihe onjle V" tircalirin, 8( IlilrF., . 

iwn J it stands in about 19" 3' NoVlh, 61 
Iways covered with snow. This tnoDntain, 
snd continued in action for twenty jeat^ 
since which time there has been no appearance of inflHmmation. Though the sududiT 
be covered with snow, the aides beiow are adorned with beautiful forests of cedajsi 
pines, and other trees. Its height has been given by the surveyors as 3,e!>8 Sp^qiifa 
tuises, or 3,981 English fathoms, above the level of the sea. It may be readily hoonn, 
na ^t shows, ot a great distance. In the form of un isosceles triangle, and may be sees 
to the distance of 26 leagups from the coast. The eastern part of the Sierras of flt 



a-C'iit, Zlsj April, 182A.— <' Henceforth a Bill of Heallh oitl be required from Sver^ ^^M 
Qi'a van ;— and, In'urder to avoid difficulties and delays, it Kill b* ntcPtih-^Sbt ewOp 
a provide himself with such document at his port of Ai:paitari."-iIiaae&MK 



•jlitmlU^, about two miles in lengih is said to e list at 21 miles N.E-by K, 1 ^, jCrwn,V^ 
^'ui„sndN-N-B. t£. from Point Lisardo, as shown in our chart of the MeDcaD,S««. 'n>%)>m 
'asaKainseenby CapIBin Stephens, of the brig ■^ieona, of Jersey, in Aiigikst, Ig^i'yii^ desi^W 
asabove, and as correctly pUced in the chart. 1 .. t'-i , ,.rijn"' 

■ " ■ . t ..(JIallui 
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The iight 



The occasioiml tedium on a passage to Vera-Cruz, if becalnied, will be relieved by 
the animated objects around ; the fishes, birds, Hying-fishes, and whales, the bonitns 
snd dolphins ; add to all, the j;larions erening akf- At length the mountuns maf be 
descried, or rather the peak of the celebrated Orizaba ,- particularljr when, the mist . 
liaring suddenly cleared off, the sua may be setting behind it. A passenger, in describ- 
iag this magnificent object, has aiud of it, " On a sudden, its towering peak, black 
with its own shadow, and appearing in the mid-heavens, became distinctly visible to oue 
naked sight, while its base, and three-fuurths of its height, were invisible from the 
distance. Enveloped in clouds, one of tbe most solemn effects 1 ever beheld was pro- 
duced by. this giant Atlas. 

"Tbe lieight of this mountain ts estimated at I7,g00 feet above the level of the sea. 

I a few minutes it disappeared from. our strained and wondeiing eyes, and we remained 
Hke persons just awoke from an extraordinary dream. The lighthouse of Vefa-Cruz was 
MMn mfter in sight." 

In the following morning, it wai some time before the snow-capped summit of tli- 
laatlntalA could be distinctly discerned from the white clouds by which it was sur- 
fsntded, and then only by observing that one part of what appeared to be clouds 
maahied stationary and unaltered. At noon of this day Vei'a-Crui appeared, with its 
I Bamerous towen, cupolas, domes, battlements, Sk. — {BuUock'i Macieo) 

' QiKEcrioMs FOR Vera-Cruz, by Rear-Admiral Mackellar, 1317. 

' I. The harbour of Vera-Cruz is formed by the walls of the town on the south side, 
' ii94,)>y.the walla of the castte of St. Juan de Ulua on the Dor^h. The c^-itle is.buih 
ma- amatl island bppnsite the town, and has a large reef of rocks mniiinj; offfiom it (if 
tbe N. by E. for nearly two luiles : this reef ia called the Gallega, and always -ihftws a 
part above water. The hnrbour is bounded on the S.E. and Eaat sides by three oe four 
JttUl idandi and reefs, wilh good paasagei through between them. On the N.Wi ilde 
Ujtli^ Dt^^clpal entrance, on account of the ships getting easier in and out, and thai iJ 
the only siae which is clear and open to seaward, 
nifilThe town is situated in lat. 19° I!' Si" N., and long, by chroD. i)tP 0' W., by 
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sua Mkd moon g6P Bf Sty* W.* This port hits a very good r«irolWiig light on the N.W. 
corner of the caslle of St^ Jaan de UW; the oientre of the Untem is elerated 79 ^^ 
above the level of the sea ; the light is on the same principle as the generality of 
revolving-lights in the English Channel, having twenty-one lamps with reflectors, 
making seven lamps on each side of a triangle, which makes the revolution of the lights 
as follows : — From the first appearance of light, it appears bright about' G seconds, then 
succeeds a faint glimmering for 40 seconds, and so on alternately. This light may be 
(Cen 20 miles off at sea, in clear weather. 

In running for this port, I should recommend to you to get into the latitude of IQ^ ^(f, 
before you pass the Qdth degree of longitude, and from that proceed to the westward, 
keeping in that latitude: by so doing you will pass 10 miles to the northward of 
Anegada de Fuera,'|* and approach Vera->Cniz six miles to the northward of all the 
shoals that lie off from it. J If, in the night-time, a good look-out must be kept for the 
light, on the larboard bow ; and, on making it, stand on to the westward, until it bears 
S.S.W. from you ; then, if in the lat. of 19° 20', you will be 8 miles from the N.N.E. 
side of the shoals off the harbour : here bring-to, with the ship's head'to the northward, 
observing, during the night, not to approach nearer to the light than 6 or 6 miles, and 
to keep it bearing from you between S.S.W. and South ; the S.S.W. bearing will keep 
you clear of any shoals that may lie to the eastward of the light ; that is, more than 
two miles from it : and the South bearing will keep you clear of the N.W. shore. At 
day-light, in getting sight of the town, steer for it, observing the following directions. 

3. Before you approach nearer than 3 or 4 miles of the town, bring the largest 
domed-top steeple, in the centre of the town, to bear S. J B. [SotrtA,] it will then ap- 
pear with two sharp spire-top'd steeples close to it, on the west side, and on the small . 
hill behind the town. There is a division between part of the hill that is covered with 
grass, and part that is covered with sand; this division twill be on with the steeples bear- 
ing as above ; the grass part to the S.E. ; and the pairt covered with sand to the N.W. 
With this inark proceed on to the southward, along the west side of the Qallega Reef; 
your soundings here will' be regular, from 10 to 5 fathoms ; and, when you are so far as 
to- bring the S.W. side of the square building that the look-out house stands on in the 
fort to touch the N,E, side of the lighthouse, bearing about E.S.R, steer for it, takbg 
care not to open the lighthouse to the N.E. of the look-out house, until you are ctose 
to the cattle : this mark will carry you up to the lighthouse ; then «teer round it to the 
southward, and anchor close to the south side of the castle, in fnom 5^ to 4) fathoms. 

During the months of November, Debember, Janaary, Pebruary, and Marclr, the 
strong northerly winds prevail, and at times Wow very strong', which occasion a con- 
siderable sea in the harbour; and, as the ground is not good for h<dding, I should rectfta^ 
mend mooring in these months with the small bower to the N.W., and best to the N.B.» 
in order that you may ride by both anchors, with the wind at North, and lay your 
stream-anchor astern, which will be sufficient to hold you with the land-wind, which 
seldom blows with any force. During other months of the year, moor with your small 
bower to the N.W^.^ and best to the S.B., in order to have an open hawse to the«astward. 

4. There is no regular tide here; but, in moderate weather, thereis one ebb and one 
flood in twenty-four hours, or rather one rise and one fall in that time $ for it is the case 
sometimes, that the tide runs to the N.W. for three or four days, and the same to the 
S.E., but it appears to be governed chiefly by the winds blowing in the same direction; 
as the wind blows, its rise and fall if from 2 to 3 feet; but in strung breezes* sometimes^ 
there is neither rise nor fall for three or four days. 

* The Survey of the Port, made under the order of Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, ^ves the tower in 
the S.W. angle of the castle of St. Juan de Ulua in 19*12' 15" N., and 96** 8' 13" W.— Ed. 

t The Outer Drowned Ground, one of the outer shoals of Anton Livardo, and six leagues E.S.E. 
I E. [E. J S.^ from Vera-Cruz.- 

X In these directions, Admiral Mackellar seems to have assumed that circumstances are favourable. 
In order to guard against the effects of an unexpected Norths or a northerly wind) Captain Hester, 
in some former directions, written in 1764, says explicitly, that none should fall to the southward 
of 19° Sty, or between that and 19* dC, until the summit of Orizaba is seen, and that care should be 
taken not to bring that mountam to the westward of W. S.W. The Captain of the portj Don Ber- 
nardo de Orta, says, as shovrn hereafter, that the course should be made to windward on the parallels 
of 19<' 30', or 19° 40', and especially so in the months of May, June, and July, when the sun is io 
the oroxlmity of the zenith. It is, at least, clear, that the safest course is to the northward, par- 
ticularly to such rfs cannot rely on their observations.-^EDb • 

The 
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' 5. llie ANCHonAOE AT Veha-Crvz is extremely bad, and, if once you part, thtve is 
IN) chance iof saving yonr ship, having nothing but broken ground to leeward of you. 

The men of war of the country always moor with the small bower to the N.W. in 5 
fathoms, and thejbest bower cable to the rings in the castle of S. Juan de Ulua, with a 
cable over the stern to the S.S.W. in 6 fathoms, by which mode they lie so close under 
the castle, that they are, in a great measure, sheltered from the violence of the North 
and N.W. winds. I anchored, in June, 1817, by bringing the S.W. angle of fort 
8. Juan to bear N.E. by E. J E. about 600 yards off; from which bearing only four guns 
from the castle or out-works could be brought to bear on the ship. This position may 
be taken by running in to the southward of the castle, between the shoals of Galleguilla 
and Blanquilla, which always show themselves, and round the Gallega Reef, in 5 fathoms, 
mttil you bring the bastion of St. Crispin (on the south comer of the castle) to bear 
N.E. by E. { E. Drop your atiohor on a quarter-spring, to act according as the wind 
and circumstances may require. 

6. The town of Vera-Cruz furnishes no certain supply of any kind for ships, except- 
ing water, and that bad ; and, during the winter months, difficult to get off; as the sea 
breaks with so much violence on the pier as to prevent boats from landing for three or 
foar days at a time. As the sea and land-breezes, throughout the year, are regular, 
there is seldom any difficulty in going in or out of the harbour. During the months of 
August, September, and October, the rains set in, with close sultry weather, and the 
vapours arising from the marshy ground maCkes the season extremely subject to the 
yellow fever, of which many hundreds die yearly, equal to a tenth part of the whole 
population, particulai'Iy strangers. 

BuiEF Directions for Vera-Cruz, communicated to Captain Living- 
ston, 6y Don Cayetano Olivella, 1819.* 

Run in for Punta Gorda [lat. IQ^ 14}'] until the castle of S. Juan de Ulua bears 
S.E. by S., and then keep away to the south-eastward until you bring that castte to bear 
S.E. You will then steer so as to keep the foremost shroud of the vessel always on with 
the castle f that is, the foremost shroud on the larboard side ; the bearings to be from 
the wheel or tiller of tbe vessel : keeping it so will lead you clear round the reef into 
the anchorage. 

In case of parting one anchoiv never attempt to let go another, but make sail imme- 
diately, a«d run tiie vessel right for the Mole : the current, which runs with great velo-- 
oity, will not allow yea to fetch tbe Mole ;- but, steering for it, you will fetch the beach 
at the S.E. end of the city; by which, at least, the lives of those on board will be saved : 
whereas, were you to take time to let go another anchor, it would not bring you up, 
Vut you .would infallibly go on either the Lavandera Shoal, the Isle of Sacrificios, or the 
reef of rocks off tbe Punta de Hornos, in either of which cases not a soul could be saved. 

You anchor under the castle of S. Juan, and near to it 3 the centre of the castle-walls 
bearing N.N.E. | £. or thereabout. 

Vessels should iilways keep their fore-topmast staysails, and such others as may be 
required to run them onjthe beach, ready bent. 

The reefs generally show, either by breaking, or by the water's being discoloured ; 
you moor witn the bower-anchors to the N.W. and North, and a stream-anchor out 
astern to the S.W. 

SACRIFICIOS, near Vera-Cruz. — The anchorage off tbe island Sacrificios is a secure 
one for a small number of vessels. It is out of the range of shells from the castle 0$ 
St. Juan de Ulua, and well protected from the violence of the northerly winds by tbe 
islands and shoals about it. On the island is one poor Indian family. 

The North is the only wind that blows with any violence here, and ships may anchor 
with perfect safety under the lee of the island, within about two cables' length, in 8 or 
9 fathoms, good holding ground, the bottom being of mud and clay. 

Ships getting under way and going to the southward should be careful to avoid the 
shoal off Point Mocambo, on the S.W., as it is very dangerous. 



* These directions for entering appear to be particularly adapted to small ves8ek.-r7-£i>« 
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In going to the northward, the dangers are all perceptible ;. for, with a n^oderalft 
bree;Ee, the tea breaks upon all the shoals; and» in a ifresh biieeaey with such Huleticty 
that the dangers are all pointed out. 

The best passi^fe in, from the northward, is between the island Blanquilla and the 
GaUega Bank, taking care to keep pretty close to the isUod, when you will csny 
16 and 17 fathoms to within a cable's length of it. 

In entering for the anchorage under Sacrificios you may run in from the northward, 
with the fort of St. Juan de Uiua and Vern^Crus in one, bearing S.S.W. until yon make 
the Ifila Verde, or Green Island, and Blanquilla in one S.E. by E. i B. Haul and keep fttf 
latter in a line to within about three-quarters of a mile from Blanquilla, then «teer 
directly in, ^ by E. for Point Mocambo, leaidng Blanquilla and the Middle Reef nA"the 
larboard hand You may anchor in & fathoms, close within, at a eable's length fn>m 
Sacrificios. The watering place is on the main land, to the west, in the beaoh ot 
Pampanos^ where a well should be dug for the purpose. 

Neap-tides rise from 1) to 9 feet, and at the equinoxes and solstices it rises froib 
3^ to 3 feet; this likewise occurs in a particular manner at the new and fuU mooiis of 
October. There is only one tide in the 24 hours, and the retardation is irtegol&r.ia' 
summer, high water happening in the morning, and low water in the evening* Iff. 
winter it is just the reverse. Variation, in i324, 10® E. r 

In January, 1897, when H.M.Sp. Btutard was at anchor under Sacrificios, the Peafc 
of Orizaba bore W.S.W. | W. and the current set N.W. about one mile an hour. TRe 
fall of water was 6 feet. During the vessel's stay here heavy fogs prevailed, with the 
wind at South; and, as the sun increased in strength, at about II a,m* the fog cleared 
away, and the wind veered to the E.N.E. with fine weather. 

Extracts from the Journals of Mr. Edw. Dunsterville. . 

In December, 1896, and January, 1827, H.M.Sp. Bustard was employed between 
Campeche and Vera-Cruz, when Mr. Dunsterville made the following Remarks:— 

" On the 20th sailed from Campeche for Vera-Cruz, the wind N.E. and fine weather. 
Did not find any set to the northward, but to the westward ten miles per day ;, neither do:* 
I suppose that any current sets to the southward with the trade- winds. Yet, in a North,-' 
or previous to one coming on,* its velocity is about one mile an hour, due. South. 

" On the 6th of January the wind shifted from southward and eastward,'!* and blew 
fresh from the N.W. On the following day we found a current had set us 28 miles due'^j 
South. Made the land of Mariandrea (in 19^ 43' N.)> which is high, interspevsed' 
with hills, and gradually slopes to a low point, from which the land inclines to the^« 
southward, and becomes low. ^ 

'* Vf.ra-Cruz may be easily recognized, having no resemblance to any other part of;-] 
the coast; being sand-hills, and the steeples of the churches and vessels' masts are gene-'.| 
rally first discerned. You may run in, by the eye, either of the passages between thel 
reefs, for the anchorage under Blanquilla, Sacrihcios, or under the castle of S. Juan» ia;it 
the season of the Norths, which is at this period. I should recommend that of the Islei 
Sacrificios as the best and moat safe anchorage, with the centre of the isle N. by £. ia 
7 or 8 fathoms, about \\ or 2 cables* length off shore. 

*' The mountain [Cofre] of Perote is high and peaked, and sloping gradually on each 
side, with two little hillocks on its summit. The Peak of Orizaba is exceedingly hiti^h, 
and covered with snow : when seen from November to March, the inhabitants say it fore- 
bodes a North ; yet this is not always the case, as I have seen it on three successive ijlf^ys 
quite clearly, though sixty miles distaut, and no North blew for upwards of a week a(ter.'' 

H.M.Sp. Bustard had previously visited Vera-Cruz, in 1826. On the 28th of ln^n 
she anchored under Green Island \Jsla Verde] m 10 fathoms, with the centre of tb^lsl 
N.N.E. I E. and moored with two bowers. Mr. Dunsterville says, ** In the season o 
the Norths bring the island to bear N. by W., anchoring in 14 fathoms, A strong cur- 
rent sets invariably to the N.W. between the reefs, even when it blows strong from the 
. northward. v '. ! 



* Which may invariably be known by the heavy swell .§ettiag ^ooaJbe 
t Such winds, attended with run, forebode a ** North." 



"On 
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"On the 5th of May we weighed from under Green Island, wind N.N.W^ for the 
netorafre binder Saii' Juan de Ulna, the master having charge as pilot, one being refused 
^jrlheComniftBdant of Marine. Worked to windward of Xhk Aderitro Sfioal ; run in 
between the Galleguilla and Blanquilla Reefs, having bore up when the centre of the 
castle bore S.E. by S. Abreast the Oafleguitta we had 1 4 fathoms, gradually decreasing, 
^ we appi'oached the anchoraj^e, to 4 fathoms. The best anchorage is with tbe Centre 
of the Castle of S. Juan de Ulua N. by W. with one ciable fast to the rings in the walls 
of th^ fortress. 

"May 8tb, weighed and passed with the sea-breeee between the reefs of Isla Verdfe 
and i^ajtiros. Anchoring under the reefs in 6 fathoms ; veered to 35 fathoms ; the light- 
l^Qq«e on the castle N.W. i VV.. Isla Verde N E. J N. La Nymphe, French frigate, lay 
U> the eaatvrard of us, two cables' length distant. -r 

^* On the 1 1th weighed and passed north-westward between Blanquijja and Galle- 
guilla Reefe in 14 fathoms, keeping nearer the former; as the swell, if the wind should 
be light, will set you toward it. However, the reefs invariably show themselves, and the 
ejie u the chief guid«. 

«The water obtainable from the city of Vera Cruz is very bad ; but, by putting a small 
quantity of lime in each tank, it was much improved. Eight or ten tons may, with ease, 
b«! procured daily. The beef is very bad, and vegetables to be obtained with great dif- 
ficulty, and the small quantity obtainable is of the worst description. The yellow fever, 
a|.time.H, rages here with great violence, and affects, not Europeans only, but likewise 
the natives. 

**Sea and land breezes succeed each other regularlv, and occasionally a N.N.W. wind 
may blow for a short time.*' 



TABLE of tht DISTANCES of the PEAK of ORIZABA, according to the 
aj^parent Angles of Elevation ; supposing its real Height above the Level of the 
Sea to be 2J95 Toises, and the Terrestrial Refraction one-sixteenth of the in- 
tercepted Arc, By Dos Joaquin Ferrek. 
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USE OF THE TABLE. 

The first column indicates maritime miles; the second 
the apparent angular altitudes of the Peak of Orizaba, 
corresponding to the miles stated ; the third shows the 
variation of the angle of altitude, in 3 miles of distance 
to 31' 48", and in 6 miles to 1' 52". 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose that the altitude of the rocH above the horizon 
of the sea was observed to be 0° 59' 00'', that the dip was 
10' 20", what is the vessel's distance from the Peak of 
Orizaba ? 



Horizontal altitude observed, corrected for the error 
of the instrument observed with, 

0^59' 00" 
Dip........ 10 20 

Apparent altitude of the Peak .... 48 40 



Consulting the Table, it will be seen that this angle 
is comprehended between 105 and 102 miles of dis> 
tance ; and, without any other operation) it is at once 
seen that it is nearly 106 miles; but, if it is wished to 
determine it with greater accuracy, note the diflference 
for 3 miles, which is at the nearest angle 3' 59", and with 
the difference between the angle observed and that cor- 
responding to 105 miles of distance, is V4'i"; there- 

fore the true distance will be = 105 + 

106'- 18", orl05'42'V 



3/59" 



> 
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Description of, and Directions for, the Port of Vera-Cruz, 
FROM those of Don Bernardo D£ Orta, 1798.* 

iBt. The Sierroi of San Martifif the eaatern part of which lies ahout 67 leagues to 
the S,E. by E, true, fi;om the harhour, near the coast, the Peak qf Orixabat and the 
'Cofte ds Perote, hoth of which stand at a distance to the west, and which, from their 
^l^reat elevation, are -seen along way out at sea, in clear weather, are objects which 
facilitate the making of Vera^Cruz. Should neither of the two latter he seen, t|)e light 
or fire of the volcano of Tuxtia may happen to come iu sight. After seeing either of 
these objects, the course will be regulated according to its bearing and circumstances, 
by reference to the Chart. 

2d. It is assumed that, on quitting Campech^ Bank, you will, in the season of the 
Norths, direct your course to Point Delgada, (latitude IQ^ 51') ; but, even in the sum- 
ner, you should, on no account, run in on the parallel of Vera-Cruz, as some directioni 
recommend, lest you meet with its tempestuous Norths :f With these gales, and erm 
.brfore they come on, there are currents towards the south, which may, in some cases, 
lead vessels on the outer or inner shoals of Vera-Cruz, and particularly on the Anegada 
.de fuera, or the Anegada de adeniros the course should therefore be made to windward 
on the parallel of 19^ SO', or IQ^ 40', of latitude, and especially so in the months of May, 
June, and July, when the sun is in the proximity of the zenith. 

Sd. Having once seen the coast near Point Delgada, you will pass to the east of that 
point, Bernal, BernaUchico, Juan Angel, &c. at the distance of from 4 or 5 leagues, 
and steering from S.S.E. to S.E. by S. until you gain sight of Vera-Cruz, or of the castle 
.of San Juan de Ulua, without embaying yourself in the Bay of Antigua. 

4th. If, from circumstances, you come in from a lower latitude than \g^ SO', the 
ship's place will be first known from some of the outer shoals, the breakers on which 
'Will be seen, if not obscured by thick weather.J Here, on approaching, the colour of 
the water, and the lead, if attended to^ will give warning what ought to be done. 

5th. To the most remarkable objects and points, on the coast above described, may 
be added the point which projects from that part of the coast named the Sierra of Afarii 
Andrea, three leagues to the southward of Point Delgada ; and, whenever this or one 
of the other points of the coast is recognized, you will proceed, according to judgement, 
for gaining the first leading mark for entering the harbour by the castle of St. Juan 
de Ulua. 

6th. If, on approaching the harbour, you should see any of the edifices of Vera-Cnis, 
or masts of shipping, or the inner shuals, to the westward, you must of course be to the 
east of the given marks for entering, and also of the harbour ; and, consequently it 
becomes necessary, according to where you may be, to shape your course to the S.VV. 
or N.W. 

7th. If the wind should, at that time, be free from the eastward, it will answer 
running in at a prudent distance, around the Galleguilla, and Gallega Shoals, for 
purpose of gaining the marks ; but if it does not pass from £. by N. towards the North, 
it will be hardly sufficient to clear the Soldado Point, or western part of the Gall( 
Shoal, on advancing into the harbour. If, therefore, you find a scant wind on the star- 
board tack, or a North, you must luff, to pass the Anegada de adentro; and, effe< 



* Don Bernardo de Orta was captain of the port, or harbour-master, an intelligent man, 8n4 one 
of the few who got forward by ment in Spain, without, what is called^ noble blood. He was super- 
intendant of the posts at Veta-Cnu. 

t A full description of these winds, which should be well known to the mariner, if given in oun 
?lIeraoir, &c. on the Atlantic Ocean, 6th Edition, pages 73 to 76. As that work is a requisite comJ 
panion to this, we deem it unnecessary to repeat tne description berp. ■ 

X They are often observed during the Norths, and even after the rains commence. 

Objects, generally, will be obscured when there are fresh breezes, the haze of which covefc w 
: particularly as the Norths decline, until the rains begin. At times you may see the horses and 
riages pass along the beach between Vera-Cruz and Antigua Bay, when the coast and high k 
are invisible. 

thll 
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this, you will with ease also clear the Galleguilla. The northernmost points x>f these 
two shoals lie nearly east and west from each other, distant 3^ miles. Blanqmlla Island 
lies between them, but something to the south of that line of bearing. 

8th. Shoiildyou happen to be thus situated when the north wind will not permit your 
clearing the Inner Anegada by tackintj to Ihe west, nor the Outer Anegada by tacking 
to the east, there will be no other resource than to keep away to the South or S.W., to 
take the possible shelter of Isla Verde, (Green Island,) or of the Isla-de Sacrificios, (i.e. 
Sacrifice island,) and ridinij in from 6 to 14 or 16 fathoms, on good holding ground, with 
two or three anchors down, until the wind returns to ^he regulai* breeze ; but if, in 
consequence of your having anchored wide, the shelter should be insufficient, while you 
have a'pilot on board, and the wind so fixed a-head that you cannot gain the harbour, dr 
more shelter here, you will do well to avail yourself of a fit moment to run for the shelter 
wVich the Isla Blanquilla (White Island,) " lying to the northward of the Point of Antdn 
Lizardo, affords from the sea. 

Qth. 3ome have, from their temerity, incurred misfortunes which they' might have 
avoided ; for, having recognised the Outer Anegada, (Anegada defuera,)- they hai^e fol- 
lowed the tack to the west with a scant wind, persuaded that they could free them- 
selves: this does not always succeed, and never if the water runs with such velocity^ as 
it does^ with head winds, toward the channels of the shoals. The safest way is, con- 
sidering the situation and the hour, if the wind does not permit a certainty of passing 
die Inner Anegada, (which lies about 4 J leagues W.N. W. from the Outer Anegada,) and 
of catching the harbour with day-light, to tack out to the eastward. You will thus 
leave the shoals astern, having been favoured by the current. 

lOth. if, being more to the west, you cannot on that tack weather the Galleguilla, 
sear the Anegada deadentro, on the east tack, you ought, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, to keep away S.W. or S.S.W., so as to run in mid-channel between Anegada and 
Blanquilla ; leaving the lattisr on the starboard, and Anegada withthe Isla Verde on the 
larboard,' side, keeping cleBr of all the breakers f and, steering successively to S.W. 
tryW., W.8. W;, and West, you will run along the south-east side of Gailega Shoal, leaving 
it to starboard, and the.I^evandera Shoal on the larboard ; the shoal part add edges of 
which the breakers will plainly show ; hauling up more or less to anchori stsmnan-Uket 
w.bere you see others -moored with two anchors^ and you must let go the starboard an- 
icbor first. . 

' In the same case, being more to the west, y&a may take the resolotion to keep away 
to the south, to pass away between the Galleguilla and the Blanquilla* Island, and 
saccessively in sight of the Gailega, by which you will run in, rounding it to the very 
anchorage. In good weather, with a middling-sized vessel, and a knowledge of the 
place, you can run in by these channels more commodiously than by the N.W. channel^ 
and ;wUl not have the trouble of warping, if the breeze comes to the S.E. 

nth.' Those' #lio are acquainted with the Inner Shoals will not often iticur misfor- 
tunes ; because, at the hla Verde and. Pajaro Rerf, there is as good anchorage' as at the . 
lih de Sacrificios ; as there likewise is in the shelter afforded by the Blanca Island, off 
the point of Ah ton Lizardo, and that formed by the same point and some of the Outer 
Shoals ; the dhannels of whit;h, during a fair wind, and with a knowledge of them, are 
clear : thus yon may ran in by them, as among the Inner Shoals, to direct yourself to 
the harbour by the S.E. channel, if your vesfdl does not draw more than 20 feet; for the 
breeze raises some sea; and between the Gailega and Lavandera Shoals, in the narrowest 
part of the southern entrance, there is not more than 83 feet of water. 

12th. If, in consequence of any irregular tuivigation or mistake you should have 
passed through any of the channels formed by the Outer Shoals, among them, or between 
them and the Point of Anton Lizardo, with a vessel of larger draught of water than 
30 feet, and are obliged to enter by the N.W. channel, you must proceed as directed in 
the 6tk paragraph. 

13th. Having thus described the entrance into the harbour by the S.£ entrance^and 
the incidents which may obli&^e you to enter it, we sihall proceed to explain all that re- 
latest the N^W. or priacipal.chamiel. . . ; 

14th. N.W. Channel.^ — All the just fear caused by this harbour may be avoided, by 
iiot eothing-to with a fresh or strong North ; or by securing your vessel well> or moorii^g 

17 htr 
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her well, before yon wait to bttnd your sails.* The Inner Shoals do not much affect 
vessels that do not draw more than 16 feet of water ; for the only dangers which are in 
the channel, to those of greater draug^ht, are the Outer and Inner Laxaa, (t. e. flat stones, 
like flags or payement stones). The extensive shoals of the Gallega and Galleguilla on 
the eastern side of the entrance, and the reef of Gorda Point on the west, (which lie a 
league asunder,) form the mouth called that of the Outer Channel, while Point Soldado 
upon \he Gallega, on the east, and the Reefo/Caleta on the west, form the mouth of 
the Inner Channel : the two latter are visible, particularly when there is any wind to 
raise the breakers. You may safely pass at a cable's length from them ; and, if there is 
no sea or swelj on, when the water is high, and hides the rocks which terminate or 
bound the outer edge of the Gallega and Galleguilla shoals, with a kind of visible cordon 
or border, a moderate degree of vigilance will enable you to know them with facility, 
by the colour of the water, as they can never have over them more than S feet b the 
morning in the summer, and in the afternoon during the winter, which is the order 
most generally remarked in the irregular rise that the ; ea takes at this place. At night, 
they are most dangerous, if "faigh water, darkness, and little wind, so that the sea does 
not break, all concur. 

15th. If, in consequence of an error in reckoning, you should have proceeded too far 
to the west, as to Antigua Bay, the coast itself, or low land, will indicate that you should 
run along it to the S.E. or E.S.E. toward the harbour, which will show itself a-head ; but 
you must not go into less than 9 fathoms abreast of the Points Brava and Gorda, the 
reefs of which show themselves by breaking with all winds ; and if, on this passage, it 
happens at day-light, or in the morning, that the land-breeze is from South to S.E., you 
roust continue on the starboard tack all you possibly can, so that, when the breeze enters, 
you may be to the north of the harbour^ and observe, also, to lose no time, by following 
something to the east, to the end that you may take the harbour when the wind comes 
more to the N.E. ; when making for it you may fetch the anchorage on one tack, thus 
freeing yourself from the necessity of having to anchor outside, and of having to warp in. 

I6th» Again, if day breaks when you are to the North or N.N.E.of the city, and in sight 
of it, with the wind from the land, you must not pass to the west of the meridian of the 
port, nor of the first mark for «ntering ; for if the breeze takes to the S.E., and no land- 
breeze comes on, or if the breeze is very light, it may cost days to gain it ; for with 
such winds from the eastward, the waters draw with force to the N.W. It will be well 
if, by day, you keep some object in view, by the bearings of which you may know how 
the current operates ; and at night you may ascertain your place either by the deep-^ea 
or hand lead. 

17th. Being to the eastward of the port, and seeing the city and castle, as well as the 
Anegado de adentro, Blanquilla Isle, &c., with the wind from the east, which, as we 
have said, (paragraph 7th,) may be scant from the Soldado Point of the Gallega to 
within ; you must direct your course according as the wind may be more or less free, so 
as to pass the high tower of the castle to the south, on which course you will leave 
the N.W. part of the Gallega $ and seeing it as well as distinguishing the two towers of 
St. Francisco and the cathedral in the city,'t' you will follow or keep away until you bring 
them in a line at S. | E. [^South'], or very nearly so ; but you must be cautious on ap- 
proaching the Gallega and Galleguilla shoals. This direction of the towers of the two 
churches is the.iirst mark given in the plan of the port; but if you are to the west of 
this line hauled by the wind, on the larboard tack, it will be sufficient to get on it, and 
afterwards follow it ; thus entering, as already directed. 

18th. Being to the west of these shoals, in 25 or 30 fathoms of water, with the two 
towers in one, and also seeing the tower of the cathedral to the S.E. of that of St. Fran- 
cisco, if the wind should be from E.N.E. or E. by N. (as said in paragraph 7,) you will 



* Promptitude in doing every thing in oommg inte this port, with any vessel, is of the greatest 
importance ; as this harbour may be considered as one of the most dangerous known. If, in enter- 
ing, you have time, after getting ready cables, anchors, &e, to get out your boats, do so ; keeping 
the capstans clear, and every thing ready for the necessary manoeuvres in coming-to. 

^ These towers have been ahready noticed, see page 164. Don Bernardo says, They are the 
farthest west ; that of San Francisco is a complete tower ; the other is not, for it has neither the 
third story nor spire, and it terminates in a square. The iittle tower and cupola of the Hermttsg* 
of Pastora, which is farther to the west than these two towers, cannot cause any mistake, as it is so 
small. 

run 
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ran for the entrance by the first mark, diminishing the depth to about 6 and 5 fathoms, 
on good holding ground, until the salient angle of the battery of St. Crispin, or the S.£. 
angle of the castle, opens beyond the equally salient one of St. Pedro, which is on the 
N.W. (second leading mark of the plan,) or, what comes to the same, opening the whole 
of Sacrificios Island to the 8.E. of the castle ; you will then direct the ship^s head to 
Point Homos, and successively as you run in to Point Mocambo,* or to Sacrificioa 
Island; on which direction, having passed between the Caleta Reef and the Soldado 
Point, and luffing up or keeping away, as may be necessary to keep in the channel, you 
will go into the harbour clear of the Outer Laxa, which is the roost dangereus,t and 
also of the Inner one,^ running close to their buoys or marks, if placed, until the angle 
of St. Pedro's Bastion bears nearly E.N.E. ; when you will luff up to let go the larboard 
anchor, which ought to lie out to the N.W., and you ought to occupy the fiYst place ; 
or, if you pass on to another, you must run in and let go your anchor where the pilot 
directs, and where you must bring>to, or act according to circumstances. You ought 
to have every thing ready for anchoring ; because, when once off the lureast-work df the 
castle, you should drop the anchor instantaneously ; for, if you do not, the least risque 
is that you will have to weigh the anchor, and carry it out again, which you cannot 
always do, as you may wish. 

19- Preventions.— When the anchor is gone in its place, and the wind is from 
E.N.E., or thereabout, you must carry out to the S.E. a warp of at least two stream- 
cables, to get the vessel ioamediately into the place she ought to occupy; and, passing 
the warp aft,§ with no little trouble, as both wind and current will be against you, haul on 
it to make the turn, (by hauling the vessel stern round,) when you must carry out the 
stern-fast, and receive on the starboard side the bend of a cable, which is kept ready ; 
and, if you do not get this assistance, you must send a stream-cable (or h&wser), to be 
made fast to the ring, to haul close in, and which, serving for a ^uy,. the ^unch can 
carry ends or fasts ashore after the vessel is hauled cWse iiv 

20th. If, on account of the scantness Of the wmd, the a^nchor is. not let gain its proper 
place, the warp ought to be longer ; or you should prepare another, by hauling on- which> 
when the cable weighs the ancnor, you will return to anchor where you ought, and 
pursue the rest of the necessary duty of the ship. 

21st. If the winds be from N.E. to North, or northrwesterly, £t is.adviseable, if possible!, 
to have on board the hawser, which is made fast to the ring^ qr to the end or bight of 
the cable prepared in it, to haul in by„ before you do any thing with the cable ; in this 
case, as it requires that the current should, be run^ning in, it will cost little or no trouble 
to make the turn, and you may even cai'ry out the sternfast without a warp. 

22d. It is necessary to be especially careful with the N.W* anchor, when anchoring 
with the wind from E.N.E. to £.$.E., because, as you must let it go on bearings op- 
posite to the vessel, when in her place, the least error that may happen will be- that of 
letting it go with the arms towards the ship„ when i.t would not turn itself until the 
vessel came to hang by it in some North : this, however- is a thing wliich. ought iur 
stantly to be attended to i and, if it is let go wrong, it will cost but little trouble to 
weigh it, and let it go again clear and right. This same apchor will be better let go 
with the bill downwards than with the stock, || for you can not do any thing without the 
cable to the north-eastward, which may be replaced from the castle, or the vessel ; but 
the N.W. cannot be replaced froon either, and, if it fails, a tragical catastrophe may ensue. 



* They are the two which are seen to the S. B. of the city. 

t It has 18 feet on it at low water : it is at the inner part of" Soldado Point. Its first mark is, 
the flag-staff of the castle on with the second merlon, or wall between the embrasures or gun-ports, 
near the angle of the vi3ible shoulder of the bastion, of St. Pedro : and the thwart mark is the first 
two poles, which are seen on the larboard hand, upon, the Gallega shoal, in one. 

I This has 24. feet of water upon, it : it is almost in the channel, near the salient angle of San 
Pedro's Bastion. Its niark is,. the said angle of Uie shoulder on with a small turret, which is iinoh 
the parapet^ and fifth merlon of the contiguous curtain that looks to the N.W. ; and the second or 
thwart mark is, the- two second poles, which stand also on the same shoal, in one. 

§ This is to be understood of having to haul into a place, with a cable to the ring, or an anchor 
on the shoal, and moored, with 3 fathoms; but» if you nave to anchor upon the turn, you may lay it 
out to the east as far as suits you, after having let go the N.W. one ifi its place, or the contrary way.. 

II The commodore-s, or of ^whoever occupies the first rings or place, ought certainly to be so, for 
the stock might catch the edge of the Inner Laxa. 

23^ 
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S3d. After what hat been said in regard to the miidt, it it obTious, if you are boond 
to this harbour, that you ought to have four anchors ready, with your best cables bent to 
theiDy and ought 9ever to thinks when in U, that you are not in the teaton q/* the Northig 
for, as has been said, they sometimes come on so quiok^ and blow with such fury, out 
of their proper season, that they do not give vessels, at sea, time to furl their sails ^ and, 
in harbour, they render it in a moment impossible to get on board, and much more to jret 
any assistance, unless it is given from the walls of the castle, between the two bastions, 
which you cannot always reckon on being done with the requisite promptitude 3 or it 
may be impossible, on account of the vessel's distance from the wall, or of other ships 
intervening ; and^ if the N.W. cable should fail, there is no remedy, 

S4th. From these reasons, every mariner, who is acquainted with the want of shelter 
in this place, and how confined or narrow it is, can infer how very dangerous it most 
be for any line of battle ship, or other large vessel, which, in the season of the Norths, 
anchors at night-fall within sight of the city*, or afterwards in sight of the light in the 
lighthouse, and also in the mouth of the interior channel, that is, as far advanced as 
Point Soldado; as it happens that, when the breezes take to the S.E., that they cannot 
ran in to secure themselves (as expressed in the paragraphs from I9 to 31,) and thus, 
whenever they have to anchor here, they ought directly to prepare th« .warp, and the 
motnent the breeze will permit, to commence warping, without waiting or hoping for 
.any thing;, for,, whether there have been appearances of a North or not, it may come 
on ; as, when you least expect it» it comes suddenly^ and never more fiercely than in 
the serenest nighty and dearest sky. 

25th. If you anchor on a sight of Vera-Cruz, or of the lighthouse, or outside of these 
situations, on account of a calm, on the coast of Chacalacas, Juan Angel, &c. in from 50 
to 20 fathoms, on good holding ground, you ought to reef, and merely stop the topsails; 
■and ought to be most attentive to heave up at the least breadth of wind, or cloud coming 
from the north, which ought to warn yout or to cut, if it comes suddenly, that you.msy 
manceuvre or work ship as you ought, in consequence of its force^ according to the place 
in which you are, the size of the vessel, and other circums^ancest be it either to haul to 
the east, with all possible sail, which is the most adviseable, in order to repass the 
Anegada de fuera, or Outer Anegadilla, from which arises the greatest risque ; or, to 
keep upon boards until day-light, and then to run for the harbour; or, to run for the 
harbour under sail proportioned to the distance and hour : but these last two determina- 
tions ought only to be taken, in case you should be so entangled that you cannot repass 
the Anegado de adentro ; and the second, in case of being in want of provisions, or 
having sustained damage, &c. &c. You ought always to keep in mind the risque there 
is, particularly with a large vessel, in coming into the harbour with much wind ; for it 
blows harder in it than outside s and it is to be considered that casualties may disconcert 
the best-taken measures for anchoring in such critical circumstances,' as much wind, sea, 
current, narrowness of anchorage, the quantity of anchors scattered over it, the vessels 
in it, and the want of assistance. On these occasions, too, you may be prevented from 
working freely, by finding vessels whose anchors and cables do hot nold them, or getting 
athwart others, so as to drive upon the reefs at Hornos Point, or in the Lavandera Shoal, 
and lose some of the lives. 

S6th. Those who do not apparently expose themselves to be thus entangled, yet some- 
times are so ; as happens to those who, sighting Vera-Cruz at the dawn of day, follow 
towards the harbour, persuaded that the breeze will blow, which is not always the case; 
for though it blows something regularly, it rounds to the land from west to south, when 
it announces good weather ; and, if bad, from north to west : it may also become calm ; 
and, therefore, as both in the first and last of these cases^ it is impossible to enter the 
port, they consequently remain outside and exposed. 

27th. Knowing this, and that, even if the land-breeze comes, there is no certainty of 
its continuing, so as to enable you to repass the Gallega and Galleguilla, and to clear 
the mouth o? the harbour ; it is necessary that, at the setting of the sun, when the 
manosuvres made can be seen from the lookout, or before that time, accordingto the 
season, appearance of the weather, distance from Vera-Cruz, or from its shoals, and the 
number of vessds which may be in it, the successive navigation should be resolved on ; 

■ '^ • ■■' - ■ -- I - ■■) ■■ •■ ■ ' k ■ 

* To be on clear bottom, you must take care that it bears nothing to the west of south; for, more 
to the eastward, there are jpots of good and bad ground. 

and, 
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ftfld, in case there U the letat doubt of catching the port before dark, if in the time of 
the Norths, it will be best to haul out on the starboard tack, until you consider yourself 
7 otS leagues to the N.N.W. or N.E. of it: here you will be in a proper situation for 
reofiving.a North, if it comes on by night; and, if not, to work early iu the morning, 
80 88 to see the. castle, city, &c. ; but if you have not a large vessel, and if it be not 
in the season of the Norths, this precaution admits of some modification. 

28th. From the preceding remarks, it may be inferred how far from proper it is to 
enter this harbour by night, especially with ships of the line, or others approaching, to 
their draught of water. Sume have entered, and others may enter, successfully ; but if 
any one, on any circumstance apparently favourable, attempts this entry, he may find 
the occurrence but momentary, and disagreeable consequences may ensue. 

SQth. Notwithstanding what has been said relative to the winds, if, in the good 
season, there can be any confidence in them, it may be expected in the naonths of May« 
June, July, and even in August ; in which, if you wish to make for the harbour, at most, 
with a large vessel, when towards the vicinity of the inner channel, the following 
instructions must be observed : If the wind is favourable, i^id if not, according to the 
greater or less distance you may be from the harbour when a contrary wind or calm 
ensues, you will anchor or not, reckoning that every possible assistance will be given 
you ; and that you will have a pilot off so soon as in his power, upon your firing two 
gan% precipitately, as an indication both of your intention to enter, and of your being in 
want of a pilot : the castle will answer you with two guns fired deliberately, both to 
indicate to you that you are understood, and that you shall have the desired help. At 
the second shot you may fix the bearings, if you had not got them before. 

30th. Night then coming on, when you are in sight of Vera-Cruz, and of its lights, 
and to the eastward of the harbour, and at one, two, or three, miles to the northward of 
Anegada de adentro, or of Blanquilla Island, or of the Oalieguilla, you must steer so aft 
to run for, and to open, the mouth of the harbour about W.N.W., until the light bears 
S. by W. I W. ; from thence steer West until it bears S. ^ B., and afterwards S. W. until 
it bears S. by £. ^ £. when you will steer S. | £., being now included, or nearly so, in 
the first leading-mark of the plan, and in the Outer Channel, diminishing the depths to 
nearly 5 fathoms ; and, when the light remains at S.£. by £., you will be in the place 
where it is usual to take a pilot. If you have to conduct a vessel of war, or one of great 
draught of water, and determine not to enter, you will anchor to wait for day-light. If 
yoar vessel is of middling size, and you have no pilot to direct your entering, but wish 
to go in, you must steer S.£. i 8., for the purpose of passing the Outer Laxa, until the 
light bears £. \ S., when you will run in £.S.£. f £., going clear of the N.W. buoys, 
to work afterwards, as is directed in from paragraphs 18 to i^l, or, seaman-like, accord-r 
ing to circumstances. 

31st. If night comes on when you are to the N.N.W. of the light, you must steer so 
as to get it S. by £. | £.; and from thence you must steer S. | £., being included in 
the first leading-mark of the plan, and successively, as has just been stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Finally. If caught by night to the N. W, by N, of the light, which will be near to 
the shore, you must steer to the Eaitt, to keep clear of Points Brava and Gorda ; aud, 
having passed the last, place the ship's head to the S.£., or towards the light itself, 
until you find from 6 to 5 fathoms, when you must steer S.S.£. f £., until the light 
bears £. ^ S., when you may steer £.S.£. f £., for the interior of the harbour; but, if 
you have to conduct a vessel drawing less than l(^ feet of water, having once passed 
Point Gordav you may continue the course of S.£. ^ S. without danger from Point 
Soldado, or from the outer Laxa, over which, in such a case, you may pass. 

PASSAGE FROM VERA-CRUZ to HAVANNA, m the Month 

of April. (Lieut. Jn, Evam.) 
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been one degree colder than the air, until this day, when it was two degreai warmer. 
Wind during the night inclining to the S.E. ; lat. 23^ 11', long. g2^ 22f, 15th, Moderate 
and cloudy, wind E.S.E. ; lat. S4° 20^, long. 9I'' 41'; l6th. Moderate E.S.E. wind; 
white haze along the horizon ; wind freshening at S.E. We passed to-day, at a few 
miles to the N.W. of a spot laid down as having 40 fathoms over it. At 2 p.m. saw a 
large flock of gulls, hovering near the surface to the eastward, which I think verifies its 
position, having seen hut one solitary gull before this. Passed a quantity of small 
bluish-green medusae, floating in parallel lines North and South. At 6 p* m., wind 
S.S.E., passed a log tree, covered with barnacles, lat. 36° 6', long. 90^51'. 

17th, After midnight last, dark and gloomy weather, with continued lightning, 
thunder, and rain ; a calm succeeded. In the morning, wind fresh at S.S.E. Fuctu 
Nutans, in parallel lines, S S.E. and N.N.W. :* noon, thick hazy weather ; gale at S.E. 
by S. ; no sun. Lat. d. r. 26® 52', long. 89° 17'. 18th, Fresh breeze, S.E. by S., going 
7 knots on a bowline $ lat. 91^ 40', long. 87° 50' : after 4 p. m. wind light ; weather 
hazy ; lightning with squalls during the night. 19th, Hazy, scud flying fast from the 
southward. 11 a.m. heavy squalls, with rain, hail, thunder, and vivid lightning; wind 
shifted from South to W.S.W., and became light: noon, lat. ef.r. 27° 46', long. 85° 57'. 
In th0 afternoon, wind N.W. by W. light ; many land birds. 20th, Beautiful day, wind 
N.W. by N. gentle as the Trade. Water rather lighter in colour. Passed the stem of 
a large tree, quite rotten, lat. 26° 0', long. 84° 39' by J) 84° 5'. At 2 p. m., colour 
of the water changed suddenly to blue-green, on a spit of the Tortugas Bank, or on a 
detached bank, did not sound. 6h. 30m. p,m. sounded in 40 fathoms, white sand; 
wind inclining to the northward, beautifully clear moon-light. At 1 a. m. sounded ii| 
40 fathoms ; passed to the westward of the Dry Tortugas Kays without seeing the lights. 
At 4 M.m. sounded in 45 fathoms sand and shells. By amplitude, variation 9° E. 

21st, Fine clear day; light North wind : noon, lat. 24*^ 'iO'. Lunar worked on long. 
83° 33'. Temperature of air, 70°; water, 75°, quite warm to the hand, which indi- 
cated our being in the Florida-stream. In the evening, water still 5° warmer than the 
air. By morning amplitude, variation 8° 5' E. The water, until 3 p. m., continued to 
indicate, by its green colour, that we were on soundings : in the evening it changed to 
an intense blue; clear star light night, wind N.E., hauled up on a bowline gradually 
from the morning. 22nd, at 6 a. m. Havanna bore S. by E. 4 leagues ; at 9 anchored. 

Note, It will be seen that, on the 20th, the water changed colour at 2 p. m., at noon 
our latitude was 26° 0', and the lunar 84*' 5' W. Until 2 p. m. we ran S.E. J S., 7 
miles, which is a S.E. by S. course good. ( j pt. var.^ Our position at that time would 
therefore be 26° 54', and 84° 0'. At half-past 6, p. m., we sounded in 40 fathoms white 
sand; we then ran S.E. { S., 1 6 miles, which is S.E. by S. ^S. good; giving our 
position, at that time, 25° 40' N., and 83° 50' W. I understand that there are lights 
on the Dry Tortugas ; we did not however see them. After rounding these kays and 
standing a short time to the southward, you experience (in April) the regular trade wind 
from N.E. to E.N.E. It will be prudent, if bound to Havanna, to haul up S.E. or as 
high as the wind admits, (westward of that point,) and the following morning you will 
be off the Morro. Havanna may be known at a distance by the " Maiden Paps," two 
round hummocks on the ridge of land aback, and by the Table land of Muriel to lee- 
ward, as described in the Sailing Directory for the Coast. 

%* Masters of vessels, from Vera-Cruz, &c. to Havanna, often lengthen their 
'Voyage by keeping away too much to the southward after rounding the Dry Tortugas ; 
fearful of being carried away to the eastward of Havanna by the strength of the Florida 
Stream ! some have fetched in about the Port of Honda, the Cock's Combs, and one 
vessel even as low as Cape Antonio ! 



8.— VERA-CRUZ to the BAY of St, BERNARDO. 

From the harbour of Vera-Cruz, the coast trends nearly N.W. by W. 11 miles, to 
the River Antigua; thence forming something of a bend, it extends to the N.N.W. to 



* On tlus day, the fueus natnns, or gulf- weed, seen in parallel lines, was found to be in flowcTi 
and completely coloured with young barnacles. From the latitude 25** to 28% in this seai we met 
with the fucus, as described. On the passage little or no current was perceptible^. 

the 
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r th€ point and river of Chacalacas, and forms also a bay named that of AtUigfia ; from 
' Ciiacalacas, it follows the same direction of N.N.W., 6 miles, to Zempoala Point, form- 
ioi; also a bight to the west between the two points. From Zempoala the coast sweeps 
totheN.W., forming a regular bay, with Point Bernal, which lies N.N.W. 10 miles 
from Zempoala Point. 

To the S.E. of Bernal Point, and at the distance of about half a mile, there is an islet, 
named Bemal-chico, which, as well as the shore of the bay, is very clean ; and you may 
pass between it and the point, without fear, in 5 or 6 fathoms of water. On the south 
ofit there is shelter from northerly and westerly winds; but none from winds to the 
eutM^ard of north. To anchor in this bay there is no need for any other guide but the 
lead, and, at half a mile from the beach, there is 5 fathoms of water. 

Off the coast, between Zempoala and Bernal, there is a shoal, which breaks : this 
shoal bears nearly North from Point Zempoala, at the distance of 4 miles, and at the 
tame distance athwart from the coast: it is necessary to beware'of it, especially at night. 
With « large vessel you should always pass outside of it ; for between it and the coast 
there is a spit, which runs off from the shore, with only 4 fathoms depth upon it. 

From Bernal Point the coast trends North (true) 4 miles, to Mariandrea Point ; from 
thence N.N.W. , by compass, 10 miles to Point Delgada, from which it follows N.58^W. 
[iV. 60° JFl] ^5 leagues, to the River Tntpan; from the River Tuspan, it continues nearly 
N.N.W. 18 miles to the Bar of Tangujo; from thence northerly, bending to Cape Roxo, 
9 leagues; and from that to the Rwer TampicOt nearly N.W., 17 leagues. The coast ' 
comprehended between Tangujo and Tampico, and which is that which forms Cape 
Hoxo, is no more than a narrow tongue of land, which separates the Lagoon or Lake of 
Tamiagua from the sea. 

Between Cape Roxo and the River Tdspan there are various shoals and islets, 
which lie out at a distance from the coast, and form excellent roadsteads, in which vessels 
may be sheltered during the Norths. The first to the southward is the shoal of Tuspan, 
which is about 10 miles to the E.N.E. of the river of the same name: upon this shoal is 
a groupe of islets, and on the S.Wl part of it is good anchorage is 8 or 10 fathoms of 
water, on coarse sand, which is found at two cables' length from its edge. About N.W, i 

(true) from this shoal, and at the distance of 5 miles, lies the shoal named ^^ja del Medw, ^/L 
or Middle Shoal, which is 7 miles distant from the coast. This shoal is much smaller 
than the former ; but it also affords anchorage on the S W. part, in 6. 8, or 10, fathoms 
on sand. TotheN.W. of this shoal, and at the distance of 9 J miles, is that named 
Tangujo Shoai, at the S.W. part of which there is also a better anchorage than at the 
other two. The channels formed by these shoals are clear and deep, and between them 
and the coast there b no object of danger which is not visible. 

Off Cape Roxo are the isles and reefs of BlanqniUa and Loboe ; the first, which is a 
reef, with a cluster of islets on it, lies to the east of the Cape, and about 5 miles from 
it; to the SE. of it, and at the distance of 6 miles, is the islet Lobos, from the north 
part of which a great rocky shoal stretches out, which leaves only a strait of 3 miles 
between it and Blanquiila ; there is also a shoal in the middle of this strait, so that much 
caution is required in passing through it. To the S.W. of these islets there is excellent 
anchorage, sheltered from the Norths ; and, to take it, there is no necessity for particu- 
lar instructions. 

All the coast, generally, from Vera-Cruz to Tampico, is clear and deep, and without 

any other dangers than the spits, (restingae,) which stretch out from Juan Angel, in the' 

fi^y of Bernal, and at Point Gorda; and, along the whole of it, the soundings extend 

from shore from 8 to 10 leagues, and the water so shoalens, that, at two miles from the 

I shore, you will find from 5 to 7 fathoms. The land is not very high, and almost all 

terminates in a sandy beach : it is covered with brambles and small trees, which are 

ivery thick upotf it, and look green at a considerable distance. There are no particular 

I marks to distinguish the land by ; and observations for the latitude are, therefore^ espe- 

Icially required here. 

TAKPZCOa-— The Rivbe Tampico is considerable, and has commonly a depth for 
any vessel which draws less than S fathoms. Its bar stretches nearly N.W. and S.E., 
and the depth over it is more or less, according to the floods of the river. 

The entrance, between the two outer points, is one quarter of a mile is breadth, and 
the river within widens to half a mile. At a -short diatance within the bar the depth 

in- 
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ificreBsas to 4 fathoms, and thut conttniiea upward for 4{ miles : the best water being 
tAWiPd< tiio flovUk ihwtt. The new town of Tmmtmlipa9^ ii on dhe nortU.'baidi, at 6 sailes 
3.W* TroQ) the bar* and there is aocboraee off it,r<in 3) «n4 SrialhoaSs t hot to the eait* 
Wi^4 of it» from the elbow er bend ef the river, is 4i ipit of sand and mud, extendisf^ 
more than half-way orer. Opposite to this point, on the soath side, is a shoai inlet er 
creek, eommunicatin^ with the Laguna de Tampino^ an exteneire lake, pn-the eastern 
shore of which stands the Old Totra, or Pueblo Vi^o de Tampieo* 

From the new town of Tamaulipas the Rio Panuco extends W.N. W., W.8.W., and S.W., 
to the small town of that name, which is 10 leases up from the entrance.* 

Directions forTampico Bar, by Rear-Admiral Mackellar. (1817). 

« The Bar is situated in latitade 22^ 15' b&\ and longitude 97^ 50' 18". Variation 
8^ 25' E. As all the land around this has nearly the same appearance, it is rather diffi- 
cult for a stranger to find out the entrance of the river : on that account I should reedm- 
mend proceeding in the following manner : 

'' Ships coming from the eastward, and having got soundings, in 60 fathoms, ought 
immediately to get into the latitude of 22^ 16\ or 23^ IS', and from that make a west 
course : If the latitude can be ascertained, this is the most certain method of ttiaking a 
good land fall ; but, in the event of your not being able to get your latitude, and fttakinf^ 
the land to the northward or southward of the river, it may be Icnown thus : In the Uti- 
tude of 22^ there is a range of small hills, not higher than large bouses; this land is 
about 5 or 6 leagues S. by £. from the bar. In latitude 92° Q', and apparently 4 miles 
in shore, on the fall of a cliff, stands the town of Tampico ; it may be seen from ses, and 
is the. only town on this part of the coast : in the soutlt end of it there are twp long white 
houses, like barracks ; the rest of it appears in scattered houses. From off this town to 
the huchorage off the bar, is about North, 7 miles. The entrance of the river- cannot he 
made out more than 4 or 5 miles off, as there is nothing to point it out more than three 
or four small huts on the south side of the entrance. To the north of the river, in lati- 
tude S9^ ?3', and 8 or 4 miles in shore, there is a small flat hill : this hill appears, wh%n 
you are 6 or 7 miles off, in the shape of a fiat boat, bottom upward ; between this and 
the entrance of the river the white sand covers the tops of the small hillocks along shore, 
having the appearance of sand-hills, rather than of a sandy beach : these are the on{^f 
objects that can be pointed out to he of any assistance to a stranger in making the land. 

■ '* Having made the river out, and intending to anchor, bring the entrance of ftt to hear 
8.W. or S.W. by W., and run in, on that bearing, until you are in 7 or 8 fathoms, and 
then anchor; your distance from the shore will be about 3 miles; the bottom is very 
good and clear, being fine soft mud, and holds well to the northward of the river, with 
plenty of room to get under way should it come to blow; but this anchorage is notia 
the least sheltered from either wind or sea ; and, during the winter monthe of the year, 
that is, from November to the middle of April, when the north gales prevail with sucii 
violence that it is impossible for any ship to remain at her anchors, and in the event hi 
the wind's coming to the eastwiird of north, you cannot carry sail to clear the land; 
therefore particular attention ought to be paid to the appearance uf the weather; and, 
so soon as there is the least sign of its blowing, get under way, and make sail to the 
N.E., until you are off soundings : then bring-to for a change of weather. These gales, 
in general, blow from N. W. by N. to N. by W. ; and I never have seen them to the east- 
ward of north. 

" The entrance of this river is, I think, the most dangerous I have evier seen. T&s 
general depth of water on the bar is from 8 to H feet, and the strong run of the riiser, 
coming out and meeting the surf, makes one continual sheet of broken waters the.bir 
being composed of quick-sand, which shifts with every gale of wind : and, ev^n.in a^fiae 



* On the Bar of Tampico, whieh is very dangerous In blowing weather, many vesse^k have lAMi 
lost, and Mr. Poinsett, in bis « Notes on Mexico," 1822, mentions a vessd which, in the montlf «f 
December, had been on the coast fifteen days without being able to appmaeh the land, ItoBi/epii- 
tinued N.W. gales.. The Old Town he describes as a city of " thatched cottages," but in whidi s 
retailer, in a miserable little room, with two barrels stuck up on a dirt floor, and a board laid over 
them for a counter, will sometimes sell 500 dollars' worth of goods in a day, as the people flock to tli^ 
market firom many nules around, and especially from the neighbouj^hood <xf JPat^noe* 

I day, 
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day, and smooth water out at the anchorage, the bar has a rery alarming appearance 
to 8 stranger : it is attended with much greater danger on coming out in a boat than on 
going in ; and coming out with the wind blowing in ought to be well considered before 
you attempt it; for, should you be prevented from putting out by the heavy sea and wind, 
you will find great difficulty in getting back against the stream of the river, and winding 
of your boat,' which is attended with greater danger than all the rest. Within the river 
' there is from 3 to 5 fathoms of water, and it is about three-quarters of a mile broad ; it 
is navigable about SO leagues from its entrance. About 5) miles up is the village of 
Tampico ; it stands over the south side of the harbour, or rather on the side of a lake ; 
boats can go only within half a mile of it.'' 



On the 10th of Sept., 1829, a severe hurricane began to rage, which uprooted the 
largest trees, demolished many houses, and caused the most terrible devastation : half 
the town, Pueblo Hejo, was destroyed, and a brig, the Caroline, foundered, with all her 
cargo. 

A Voyager, who visited Tampico in February, 1832, says of this place. We had not 
beea long at anchor (without the bar) before the pilot appeared in his launch, with 
twelve or fourteen oarsmen, of all complexions, from the real jet to a pale straw. This 
pilot was half Indian, half European, very corpulent, and rather taciturn. He quaffed a 
tambler of Barclay's best, and then favoured us with a proof of his proficiency in his 
profession. We soon crossed the bar, and again anchored, when we were visited by 
the captain of the port, whose duty it is to obtain the name of the vessel, her cargo, con- 
signee, &c. It appears that he never fails to ask whether the captain has brought any hams 
or porter for sale, and generally obtains some in the shape of a present, which is gra- 
ciously accepted. Two officers of the customs then made their appearance, and com- 
menced a strict search for contraband goods, and demanded the letters, which must be 
delivered under a heavy fine for any retention. You pay 3s. (5d. postage on a single 
letter by packet, but, before you get it out of the hands of these men, the charge is in- 
creased to 4«. Qd, 

We were detained 'here until our passports were examined; which was not before ten 
o'clock the same day, and happy were we to be released ; — not a soul of us had slept ; the 
sailors wrapt themselves up in the spare sails, some went to roost in the tops, others in 
the boat, &c., but none could enjoy the honey-dew of slumber. The night was serene; 
and unfortunately there was neither wind nor rain to drive away our tormentors, the 
mosquitoa and sand-flies. I would recommend to every one visiting this spot to come 
provided with a mosquito bar, or curtain, which could be procured in England for half 
a dozen shillings. 

When the sea-breeze set in we got under way and soon reached the town, which is 
about six or seven miles from the sea. There is nothing very remarkable in the River 
Panuco ; — it is a fine broad stream, but always brackish during the dry season, and well 
stocked with turtle and alligators ; the country on either side is low, and swampy in 
many places, and, in the rainy period of the year, the borders of the river are entirely 
inuadated, and of course impassable. 

The perpetual verdure which adorns the banks of the river, extends as far as the eye 
can reach ; but the enjoyment of it is allayed by mud, sand, insects, and heat. The 
town is a lovely spot ; it has a custom-house of course, and a place of worship ; one 
Fonda, or tavern, where the merchants and their clerks congregate in the evening for 
an hour or two only, as it is the custom to retire before nine or ten, and to rise before 
five, o'clock. 

The town \^Puebla Nuevo de ku TamauUpas] was commenced about six years ago, and 
there is nothing prepossessing in its appearance ; the houses are constructed chiefly of 
canes and mud, roofed with the palm-leaf ; and the streets, not being paved> are dis- 
agreeably et^ft in the rainy season. The northerly breezes, also, with clouds of dust, 
come with such impetuosity, that you would imagine the wind would ** blow the earth 
into the sea." There are several foreign mercantile establishments here, and their pro- 
prietors have tolerably comfortable dwellings, built of stone. 

The more respectable class of the inhabitants are polite and affable, and in their ge- 
neral manners very much resemble the Spaniards. 

2 A ^''^ 
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From the Bar op Tampico the coast trends to the N^N.W. towards Ciega Bar, 
\phicli is 6 leagues from it. The coast is clear, and with good depth for 12 miles, when 
you begin to find pointed rocks in the bottom, but which do not run out above two miles 
from the shore. From Tampico Bar to the north you will find no more high land on the 
shores than the rising grounds, (medanoa,) which extend to Point Ilicacos, and a double 
hill inland, which is named Matanztu ; from which, in the interior, the mountain range 
extends to the N.W. 

Ciega (i. e. Blind) Bar has only 3 feet of water on it; and within it there is a shallow 
lagoon, which communicates with that of Altamira. True West from Ciega Bar is the 
hill of Metati, which is inhabited by wild Indians. From Ciega Bar to that of Trinid^, 
the coast trends nearly N.N.E. for two leagues : in its proximities the bottom is rocky, 
like the preceding : the bar of Trinidad has only two feet on it at low water. From 
Trinidad Bar to Barra del Tordo, or Tordo Bar, is 12 miles N. by W., and all good 
depth, with the exception of some pointed rocks, which also do not lie farther out than 
two miles. On Tordo Bar there is only 4 feet of water at low sea, and within it are 
various shallow lagoons : all this coast is bordered with low hills, or hillocks ; and two 
leagues inland from these there are some which rise a little, and are named the Com- 
mandant's. To the northward, near the parallel of 23^, are three double hills, seen 
when near the coast, which are named Cerro9 los Martinez, or Martinez's Rills, which 
serve as land-marks to those bound to Tordo ; for the southern part is nearly West from 
the bar : farther inland than these hills are seen the Sierrat, or MautUaing, of Tafnaolim' 
pia, which trend to the N.W., and which serve as a haunt for the wild Indians. 

From the Bar of Tordo, northward, the lagoons become more numerous ; they are all 
of salt water, and fresh water is to be found only in hollows between the ^hummocks, 
where it has remained after rain. 

From the Ba« of Tordo to the River Marina, or Bar of Santander, the coast 
trends nearly N. by W. 18 leagues, and is all of a good depth until within three leagues 
of the bar, when various pointed rocks are met with, which lie out about two miles from 
the beach : six leagues to the North of the Bar of Tordo, is a place named Ostumdlt by 
which the Lagoon of Morales communicates with the sea whenever it is a little risen : 
in this lagoon there is abundance of fish, and there is a watering-place in front of 
Ostioual. The Lagoon of Morales communicates with the River Marina. 

The Bar of the River Marina has 7 feet of water, and the HilU of Palma and 
Carrizo, between which Kes the neck of the river, serve as marks for it ; before this the 
i-iver forms a great lake, of which the shores are low. Six leagues up the river is the 
town of Soto la Marina, whichJs 10 leagues distant from the colony of New Santander, 
at which all necessary provisions may be found. The lake, which is within the bar, and 
below the neck of the river, is full of shallows, and has solely a channel of 12 or 14 feet 
of water ; but in the river there are 3 and 4 fathoms. All the coast here consists of very 
low sandy beaches, and on no part of it is there fresh water to be found ^ but it may be 
obtained in the interior country. 

From the Bar of Santander, the coast, which is very low and of sand, trends 25 leagues 
N. by E. to the Bocas Cerradas, which are four, within the distance of a league : bj; 
these the sea enters when there are storms ; and they may be distinguished at 3 or 4' 
leagues off at sea : they communicate with the Madre Lagoon, which thence extends to 
the river San Fernando or Tigre. At 8 leagues to the north of the River Marina, the 
interior high land ends, and thence the land continues low. The lagoons, in many parts, 
form a horizon. From the Bocas Cerradas to the river of San Fernando or Tigre, the 
coast bends to the N.N.E., and continues of the sam'e description as that last described. 

The Bar of San Fernando has 3 feet on it at low water : the water of this river is salt, 
owing to the communication it has with the lakes 6r lagoons, and fresh water is to be 
found only at the time of the rains : but, on the south coast of its bay there is a pool of 
standing water, at which any urgent necessity may be supplied. From this bar 
the coast follows to the N.N.E., for 14 miles, and afterwards North for 16 miles; and 
then about S leagues before arriving at the River Bravo del Norte, it directs itself to 
the N.N.W. 

RIO BRAVO and El Refugio. — The Bar of the River Bravo is good and very? 
straight; it extends East and West, and has 7 feet on it at low water: this river is of fresh 
water, and has a regular current the whole year, which is more or less strong acccN'ding 

to 
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to the waters it receives : within the bar there are 3 and 4 fathoms. As all the land 
hereabout is equal and low, it offers no distinguishing marks, excepting a small lagoon, 
which extends from the Tigre to this river, and the bar of which stretches a league out 
to sea. At a greater distance, it may also be noticed, that the fresh water changes the 
colour of the sea ; a thing unknown at any other bar of this coast. The town of El 
Repuoio is on the south bank, at about ten miles up the river. 

Fkom the Rio Bravo, the coast trends N.N.W. for 5 miles, where there is a shallow 

bar; thence N. by W. to the distance of 6 miles farther, and to ahother bar of 15 or 16* 

feet J but with very little shelter, having a very wide mouth, and the coast being very 

low; while the lagoon, with which it communicates, leaves merely a short space of 

about 4 fathoms in depth, where you may anchor in case of necessity; but all the rest of 

the lagoon forms a horizon, having only 3 and 3 feet of water to the main land, which 

is at a good distance. It is necessary to be much on your guard in this place, on account 

of the Indians, who come down to the sea-shore in periaguas or pirogues. On no part 

of this coast is there fresh water. To find this bar, which is called Barra <k Santiago, 

you have no other guide than the latitude, and observing that, to the northward of it, 

the lagoon begins to get wider. The entrance of the bar is very near to the North 

jwiot, and lies E.N.E. and W.S.W. to the anchorage of 4, or perhaps 5, fathoms, which 

is about a league in length. From this bar the coast follows to the true North, all very 

low and of sand, the main land being distant 5 or 6 leagues from the beach, forming a 

la^n of 3 or 4 feet of water, with much day. This lagoon begins to be still broader 

.in latitude 27^ 3(/ N., where it is nearly 7 leagues in width. The embrochure of, or 

channel to, this lagoon, in the south, is by the Bar of Santiago; and, towards the north, 

by the Pasa del Caballo ; and, when its waters are very high, they open various mouths, 

or passages, in the beach, which is of sand, and very low. From lat. 27^ 30', the coast 

, continues nearly true North to lat. 28^ 10', or the shoal bar of the Pasa Caballo: to the 

N.W. of the latter is the Lake of St. Joseph, (S, Jose,) distant about l6 miles. From 

the latitude of 27^ 30', the lagoon narrows towards the Bay of San Bernardo. From 

Pasa del Caballo, the coast trends to the eastward of north, to the Bay of San Bernardo, 

and all of it is low, with sandy beaches ; so that, with hard gales, the sea covers the little 

tongues, which serve as barriers to the lagoons, and unites entirely with them. 

JU the coast which we have described, from Tampica to the Bay qf San Bernardo, is 

very clean, and 3 or 4 fathoms are found at a league from the shore. The quality of the 

bottom is, in general, either of coarse or fine sand, and in some places mud : on the bars 

of the rivers very fine sand is always found ; but also, sometimes, sand and oaze. The 

, greater part of the lagoons on this coast have not more than 3 or 4 feet of water, where 

deepest, and parts of them are dry, except in the season of the rains. In the season-, 

from August to April, the navigation is very dkngerous on these coasts, on account of 

the heavy sea which is on them, and which renders it impossible for a vessel to ride at 

her anchors ; for, in that season, the E.S.E. winds blow with much force, before the 

wind comes to the North, for three days: but, in the other mbnths, from April to August, 

t the navigation is very good and secure, and currents are always found to the North and 

^N.E., which facilitate an increase in the latitude; and, although the easterly winds, 

f which prevail from April to June, raise much sea, yet you may, in a case of necessity, 

^ride at anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms : but, if you can keep under sail, do so, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 

; when you will be in sight of the coast. The land-breezes are frequent in the summer, 

from midnight till Q or 10 in the morning, when the sea-breeze comes on : but this is 

only the case to the latitude of 26}^, which is where the mountain range ends; for all the 

rest of the land is very level, low, and swampy, or watery; and there are few showers 

on it, which are the causes of the land-wind. » 



4.— The Bay of SAN BERNARDO, and Coast thence to the 

RIVER MISSISIPI, INCLUSIVE. 

The Bay or San Bebnardo is in the N.W. corner of the Mexican Gulf or Sea; its 
.entrance is formed, on the wiest, by the low land which trends up from the S.W. ; and, 
on the east, by the west point of the Isle of San Luis : there is not more than 7 feet 
of water on the bar, which extends W.N.W. and E.S.E. : within the exterior points, 
there is a depth of 3 fathoms ; but it so soon diminishes, that the bay may be generally 
considered as a lake of 3 or 4 feet in depth : from the bar there is a strong current to. 
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the 6.W., when the tide ebbs ; so that it is necessaiy to anchor and wait until the flood 
faronrs the entrance. The tide rises 5 feet. Before passing inward, it is necessary to 
mark or booy the bar; for^ as there is always a swell upon it, striking would be very 
dangerous. 

All the land of this bay is low, nnd without trees. The island of San Luis, or St. lAuis, 
follows E.N.E. neaily/§^ miles ; all very low and marshy, without wood; and the south 
coast is a very fine white sandy beach. This island is narrow, and the inner part of it, 
with the main land, fonns a iHgoon, of about two leagues in width, studded with kays, 
and so shallow that there is no passage through, except for canoes. The eastern extre- 
mity of San Luis' Island sends a spit out for two leagues to the E.N.E. ; between which 
and a shelf, stretching out from the main land, is the entrance of Galveston Bay. 

OAXiVISSTOW BAT* so named from the Viceroy, Den Bernardo de Galvez, 
in 1783, is properly Agulf, perfectly land-locked, as shown by chart, and bordered by 
thoal banks, of 6 feet and less water. The exterior point of this harbour to the south, 
is Culebrat Point, the eastern point of the island of San Luis ; and that to the north, on 
the main land, is Point Arcolusoi/^ In order to enter this bay, it is requisite to round 
the reef at Culebras Point, and to go in by the channel which the north e^ge of that 
reef forms with the south edge of the shelf, stretching from the main land to about 
4 miles to the south of it. This channel is a mile in width ; and, at its entrance, has a 
bar of about 15 feet of water; and this, which is the greatest depth, will be found 
nearer the edge of the spit than that of the shelf. Within the bay, 5 and 6 fathoms are 
found. So soon as you are abreast of Culebras Point, within the channel,, you must luff 
Up to N.W. and N. by W., until the poiht of Arcokisas bears East, when you may 
anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, on clayey sand. More to the north you will find 3 fathoms. 
This bay is good for the shelter it affords ; but, although very large, its coasts have 
shallows to a long distance out,'*T>n which boats only can pass : in the northernmost 
part of the bay, and almost N. by W. from Arcokisas Point, and about 17 miles from 
It, is the mouth of the river Arcokisas, or Trinidad, the land at which is good and 
wooded : this is the only place in which fresh water can be procured in this bay, or even 
on the exterior coast, a long way to the eastward.* 

This coast, which is that of the province of Texas or Tejas, has been described as 
jgenerally low and marshy, with small isles, inclosing bays of more'or less extent? the 
country, however, imperceptibly rises to the northward, and becomes dry, broken, and 
healthy. 

The discordancy, in different representations of the coast, between Galveston Bay aoa 
the Sabine Lake, are rather extraordinary, owing to the want of a regular survey. ln« 
the late Spanish chart of the gulf, the difference of longitude between Galveston Bay 
and the mouth of the Sabine is 1^ 14', the latter being laid down in 94^45', while in 
the survey of Louisiana, by Mr. Darby, it is given in 93° 5?', and in the marine survey 
of Mr. Gauld, as in 93° 30' only. 

From the consideration that the interior land has been actually measured across the 
state of Louisiana, it can hardly be questionable that Mr. Darby's longitude is, at least, 
a near approximation ; and we have, therefore, adopted in it our new Chart of the 
Gulf; but of the true figure of the coast, thence to Galveston Bay, we know very little; 
even after an examination of many charts, &c., several of which agree only in one 
common error, that which originated in the Spanish chart of 1799, ^^^ since copied 
into others of later date.f The Derrotero de las Jntillas says that, between Galveston 
Bay and the Sabine, no fresh water is to be found. 

\m — ^The Sabine River has been described by Mr. Darby as 



* The time is, probably, not far distant, when Galveston Bay will beconiie a harbour of some 
Importance; although, at present, the country to the north appears to be occupied by the Indtans of 
the Coshattee and Bedi tribes only. On the Rio de Flares, a river of Texas to the west, we already 
j)erceive the rudiments of civilization in the villages called Austin* 8 Town, S, Felipe, &c. — £d. 

f For the delineation of the Rivers of Texas we are indebted to a manuscript map, communicated 
by an officer of rank, who traversed the country a few years ago. The document, though evidently 
imperfect, was very acceptable ; as affording information on a country of which, previously, very 
little was known ; and as, at least, presenting the general courses of the rivers falling through it, 
from the mountains, with the routes of the Indian traders. The latter were therein given as now 
shown on the Map of the Mexican States, published by Mr. Laurie. 

follows:— 
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follows: — "The Sabine River has obtMned more attention from becoming the bouAdMf 
of the United States and the Spanish internal provinces, and part of the permaaetf^ 
western limit of the State of Louisiana, than it would be entitled to claim from the 
magnitude of its column, or the fertility of its shores. The depth of water .at tile 
mouth of the Sabine is not more than four feet on the bar, at ordinary tides. The 
mouth of the river is wider than could be expected from the quantity of water which it 
discharges into the Gulf of Mexico. 

" No prospect can be more awfully solitary than that from the mouth of the Sabine. 
A few trunks of trees thrown on shore by the surf of the sea, and scattered clumpa. of 
myrtle, are'the only objects that arrest the eye from the boundless expanse of the f^ulf, 
and the equally unlimited waste of prairie.* No habitation of man appears in view to 
cheer the voyager. No herds, grazing on the green plain, recall his domestic sensa- 
tions. The deep solemn break of the surge, the scream of the sea-fowl, the wind 
lighing mournfully through the myrtle, and a lone deer bounding along the shore, are 




oppressed than surprised by the greatness of the spectacle. The mind, distressed, 
seeking, on every side, in vain, for an object on which to repose, finds only a solitude 
that saddens, an immensity that confounds/'f' 

'* Ascending the Sabine, about 12 miles from its mouth,^ the river expands into a 
wide shallow lake, at the northern extremity of which enters both the Sabine and 
Natchez. At their junction with the lake, these two rivers are nearly of the same 
width, about SCO yards. A line of sea-shell banks are found along the shore of the lake, 
between the Sabine and Natchez. On the point on the left (or eastern) shore of the 
Sabine, an immense mound of those shells are found, covered with dwarf trees, which 
serve as a land-mark, in coming up the lake, to point out the real entrance into the 
river. Except a few scattered trees on the margin of the lake, the prpspect continues 
to present an expanse of marsh prairie, not more than four feet above common high 
water. Ascending 15 or 20 miles above the lake, timber begins to appear in larger 
bodies, the land rising by a slow gradation." || 

bOUSSXASTdflL.— RIVER SABINE to the MISSISIPI.--The greater part of the 
country between the rivers Sabine and Missisipi was formerly that of the Indian tribes 
Opelotcsas and Attaoapag. Hence it appears on the Spanish charts as the Tierras de loi 
Opeltuas y Atacapas, and a great part now forms two western districts of the State of 
Louisiana. 

The coasts generally are very low, marshy, broken, and in some parts entirely inun- 
dated during the rainy season. The country is intersected by many lakes, rivers, and 
lesser streams. In Attacapas, on the western bank of the River Teche, are two small 
towns,— New Iberia, in lat. 30° 3', and St. Martin's, in SO** 9' ; but neither are entitled 
to particular notice. The Teche falls into the Atchafalaya, and thus communicates with 
the Mexican Sea. The great body of the present inhabitants of Attacapas are settled 
along the Teche, this being a superior pait of the country ; but there are also many 
beautiful settlements on the Vermilion River, more to the west. 

The mouth of the River Calcasiu is about 25 miles to the eastward of that of the 
Sabine. The coast, in the interval, is generally without wood, and in some parts very 
marshy. The bar of the Calcasiu, which extends a mile out, has only 4 feet over it at 
low water, and the great lake within has only 3 feet. The banks of the latter are not 
more than 4 feet above the level of low water; and at high spring tides are freq^uently 
overflown. To enter the river, keep nearest to the west point, until you open the neck, 
which has a lake on the \yestern side, communicating with it at high water. The water 
here is fresh and good. 

RIVER MERMENTAU.— The mouth of the Mermentau is about n miles to the 
eastward of the Calcasiu. The coast between continues low and marshy. Ttte bar. 



* Swampy or uncultivated meadow land. — Ed. 

t Barthelemy. — Travels of Anacharsis. . 

X Mr. Gauld makes it only six miles, which is probably correct. 

II Geographical Description of Louisiana, p. 165« ^ 
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like the former, has only 4 feet on It at low water ; but the depth within is much 
greater. The interior lake> Mermentau> like the Lake Calcasiu, has a general depth of 
only 3 feet at low water. A few low marshy islands chequer its surface, while the 
general monotony of its shores are relieved only by clumps of tive*oak. 

Between the Mermentau and the Atchafalaya, an extent of about 80 miles, the land 
is variegated in its shape, and forms f^ermiiion Bay, Cote Blanche Bay^ and that of 
jitchafalaya, the figures of which have been variously represented, and can be best 
understood by reference to our chart of the Mexican Sea. The River Atchafalaya is a 
considerable branch of the Missisipi, or rather an outlet from that river, and its waters 
fall into the bay with great rapidity. 

The ' Derrotero' says that the Bayou, or Creek, of Constanti lies 21 miles to the 
eastward of the bar of the Mermentau, and has about 7 feet at its entrance, with a 
greater depth within. The coast thence is evidently described inaccurately ; but the 
point, called Tigre Point, between Belle Isle and Bayou Lobos, " may be known by a 
great row of oaa-trees." The southern coast of Belle Isle trends nearly £. by S. 25 
miles. Within the isle, on the east, is a range of kays, which divides Cote Blanche 
from Atchafalaya Bay. The great lagoon, within Belle Isle, which forms Vermilion 
and Cote Blanche Bays, has a general depth of only 5 to 10 feet, and its western strait, 
which is the clearest, has a bar of about 5 feet. 

JLTCBJibFAXJkTA and TECHE'.— The River Atchafalaya, or Chafalaya, 
has been already noticed. This river may be considered as a boundary of the great DeUa 
of the Missisipi. Beyond the distance of four leagues inland, within the Atchafalaya, 
the land is elevated and fertile ; but thence to the sea it is liable to be flooded, and has 
no wood, except upon two mdunts, which are to the eastward of it. Almost S. by E. 
4 leagues from the mouth of the Atchafalaya, is Point Fierro, or Point de Fer ; and the 
intermediate space forms a large bay, much impeded by oyster-banks. Opposite to this 
bay, on the west, extensive oyster-banks also extend from the southern shore of Belle 
Isle.* From Fierro Point the coast trends to the E.S.E. 30 miles^ to Racoon Point, 
the west point of an isle, called Buey Island. The coast all along is bordered with 
oyster-banks, some of which have scarcely 3 feet of water upon them ; and, indeed, 
there is a chain of them all the way from Bayou Constant^ ; and they are, in some 
parts, uncovered at low water. It is, therefore, necessary to navigate with much caution, 
taking care not to go into less than 7 fathoms, in order to keep clear outside of all the 
banks. Between the shoals there are channels of 8 feet, which lead to the Atchafalaya, 
but they can be taken only by vessels of a light draught, and with a good pilot.'f* 

The island Timballier, whiph is about 7 leagues to the S.W. of Barataria Bay, is 
ten miles in length, and trends nearly East and West. At its east end is the bar of the 
river Lafourche, on which there is not more than 6 feet of water ; and the interior does 
not afford shelter from a storm. The coast hence to Barataria Bay is formed by a chaia 
of isles, of which the N.E. and largest is Grand Isle, 

BASATdflLltZA 8AV is a great lake, communicating with the Missisipi by tt^o 
creeks, which, at the time of the floods, have much water in them. At the entrance is 
a bar of 9 feet of water, and within the depth increases. This harbour is well sheltered, 
but there is a strong current in it when the river is in flood, and a vessel here requires 
to be moored with good cables. The entrance may be known by three distinct clumps 
of trees, on the east side. There is, also, here a look-out, with a flag-staff, and a cannon 
for making signals to vessels, by which the situation of the bar is indicated. A vessel may 
gain a pilot, by firing guns, as a signal for the same, until answered from the look-out. 



• On Point Fierro, or de Fer, there is now a lighthouse, with a brilliant fixed light, at 70 feet 
above the level of the sea; and the river above is regularly buoyed, to facilitate the navigation up the 
Tech^, to New Iberia, &c.: a vote of congress, for twenty buoys, having passed in 1828. It is almost 
unnecessary t« say that the navigation here is intricate and (he aid of a pilot indispensible. 

t In the night of the 24th of January, 1832, the bark Zetes, bound from Waterford to New 
Orleans, with passengers, struck on an oyster-bank near, or in the vicinity of, Racoon Point. The 
wind having fortunately veered, the vessel was got off, but was seriously damaged. The persons ia 
command acknowledged their ignorance of the coast and situation of the vessel. Here the Zetes 
remained until Wednesday, Ist Febr. when the passengers, almost on the verge of starvation, re- 
quested to be allowed to take one of the boats, in order to attempt a landing on the coast In this 
they succeeded, and landed at the entrance of the Great Point PasSt Barataria, where they were 
hospitably received, and supplies were sent off to the vessel, &c, — (< Times,' 22nd March, 1832.) 

In 
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In advancing up the bight, to the bar of Barataria, whether from the East or West^ 
be cautious not to go into less than 4 fathoms, especially after passing the S.W. Pass 
of the Missisipi ; for the N.E. part of the outer bay is very deceiving, it having many 
oyster-banks. The coast is low, and mostly covered with buUrushes. Without the bar 
there is anchorage in 4, 5, or 6, fathoms, in sight of land ; but it can be taken only in 
good weather : in bad weather it is better to keep under sail, keeping in mind that, on 
this shore, the water runs much to the west, which is caused by the discharge from the 
branches of the Missisipi. The tide here regularly rises 4 feet. 

GENERAL REMARKS, from the Derrotero de las Antillas, &c. — All the coast, 
which has been described, from San Bernardo to the Bayou of Constante', is clean 
and of good depth ; and you may run along it, by the lead, understanding that, at 5 miles 
from it, you will have 3 and 4 fathoms of water ; and, although it is low, you may see 
it, in clear days, from 8 fathoms of water : but, from the Bayou of Constant^ to the isles 
fiuey and Vino, it is most commonly foul and full of oyster-banks, most dangerous to 
navigation; to avoid which, on passing, approach no nearer than 10 fathoms, in which 
depth you proceed safely. The Current, from St. Bernardo to the Bayou of Copstante, 
is weak ; but, from the latter to the S.W. Pass of the Missisipi, it runs with strength 
to- the West and S.W., especially during the floods of the river. 

WINDS. — In the morning you have the land-breeze ; but, when day-light is well 
come, the wind comes to the East and E.S.E. ; and in the evening it rounds to S.W. 
This, however, is varied in the time of the Norths; for, when they blow, which 
generally is with much force, there is neither iand-breeze nor change. The forerunner 
of a North is the wind from South, which blows, with force, for twenty-four or thirty 
hours before the other comes on. The weather, in the months of August, September, 
October, and November, is most to be feared on these coasts ; for, in addition to having 
winds dead on shore, there are nolent hurricanes -$ and thus, in such seasons, you should 
never go into less than 20 fathoms,* either in beating to windward or in .sailing along it. 

&ZVfi& BCXSSZSZPZ. — The Delta of the Missisipi is intersected by six outer 
branches of that river. Of these the four principal are denominated the Passes, and are 
distinguished by the names of the rhombs, or points, toward/ which they are directed^ 
with the exception only of the northern one, the Passe a I* Outre. 

This noble river, in its higher latitudes, receives the waters of the Ohio and Illinois, 
and their numerous branches from the east, with those of the greater river Missouri, 
and other rivers, from" the west. These mighty streams, united, are borne down with 
increasing majesty, through vast forests, and prairies, or meadows, and are at length 
discharged into the Mexican sea, from the several channels or passes above noticed. 

From the mouth of the Balize, the S.E. and principal channel of the Missisipi, the 
distance to the city of New Orleans is about 93 nautic miles. The depths are, gene- 
rally, 17 feet of water into the Balize, 12 feet over the bar, 40 feet within, and deepening 
very considerably afterwards ; but they are variable. The winds make a difference over 
the bar, but the depth is commonly from 1 1 ^ to 1 4 feet. 

NEW ORLEANS. — The side of New Orleans, next the river, is open, and secured 
from inundations by a raised bank, called the Levee, which extends from a considerable 
distance below the English Turn, (Detour des Anglais J to a great distance up the river, 
with a good road for travellers all the way. The vessels which sail up, haul close along- 
side the bank, next to the city, to which they make fast, and take in or discharge their 
cargoes with great facility. At the town, the river is about 800 yards wide, and 23 
fathoms deep, and the bank so steep that the ships lay a plank to the shore. 

New Orleans has been described by Mr. Darby, in his ' Description of Louisiana,* 
1817. From that work we derive the following particulars: The city, which is the 
capital of the State of Louisiana, stands upon the left bank of the Missisipi, in lat. 29° 
57', and long. 90^ 8^ W. of Greenwich. It consists of the city, properly so named, in 
the form of a parallelogram, 1320 yards along the river, and 700 wide, backward, 
towards a swamp. Above the city, and adjoining, is the suburb of St, Mary, and above 
St. Mary's that of the Annunciation, Below the city are the suburbs Marigny, Daxmois, 
and Declouet, Between the city and Bayou St. John, to the north, are St. Claude and 
St. Johnburg. But little of the ground laid out in the streets and lots in the suburbs 
is yet built upon. The houses, except in the city, occupy but a small distance from the 
river. Wood is the chief material, though many fine brick-buildings exist, and that 
substance is annually increasing in use. Stone is found at too great a distance to be 

eve' 
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ever very extensively used io New Orleans. The streets are not yet paved ; though a 
paved footway lines most streets in front of the houses, with gutters to carry away the 
surplus water. The public buildings are the town-house, church, military and civil 
hospitals, barracks, custom-house, and theatre. 

Mr. Darby adds, *' By the census of 1810, New Orleans and suburbs contained 17»S42 
persons. There has been a constant and sometimes a rapid increase since the period 
of taking the census. An annual increment of 1000 may be safely added, giving, for 
the present population, 24,24^ persons. The actual number exceeds, rather than falls 
short, of this estimate.* 

" No city, perhaps, on the globe, in an equal number of human beings, presents a 
greater contrast of national manners, language, and complexion, than does New Orleans. 
The proportion between the whites and men of mixt cast, or black, is nearly equal. As 
a nation, the French among the whites are yet most numerous and wealthy ; next will 
be the Anglo-American fFredonianJ ; thirdly, the natives of the British Islands. There 
are but few Spaniards or Portuguese, some Italians, and scattered individuals of all the 
civilized nations of Europe. 

" There are few places where human life can be enjoyed with more pleasure, or em- 
ployed to more pecuniary profit. 

*' The prevailing wind of Louisiana is from the South ; the current of air is from^tbat 
point, or within a few degrees east or west from it, more tlian half the year. 

" The seasons admit of the Boreal division of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
The approach of spring is announced, in the month of March, by an almost continual 
South wind, which gradually induces warmth and vegetation, often attended with veiy 
heavy rains, and interrupted by chilling North and N.W. winds, which latter end in clear 
serene weather, succeeded by a return of South wind and rain. The month of April is 
generally ushered in by an increase of southern winds and heat ; vegetation is extremely 
rapid, though frost has sometinAes been known in this month, sufficiently severe to kill 
the cotton and other tender shrubs. The month of April, in these regions, is, in reality, 
the representative of May of the higher northern countries ; it is the season of gaiety and 
renovation throughout all nature. Enough of the coolness of winter remains to ^ive an 
agreeable freshness to the air. 

" Before the beginning of May, in common seasons, the force, frequency, and regu- 
larity, of the south winds has ceased, and dry weather commences. The heats of summer 
now increase rapidly ; vegetation is vigorous, though often checked from want of raio. 
The month of June differs but little from May, except in increase of beat. 

<* It was a remark made by the late Mr. Dunbar, of Natchez, that the wind, during 
the day, in Louisiana, almost uniformly, in the summer months, blows about three de« 
grees behind the sun, keeping. at that distance throughout the day. The wind com- 
mences with the rising of that luminary. 

** The nights are uniformly temperate. It is a fact, that the oven-like heat often expe- 
rienced in high northern latitudes, in the summer evenings, is unknown in LouisiaDa.t 



* The population of the State of Louisiana, by the census of 1831, was 215,739; but this number 
unfortunately includes 109,588 slaves. That of New Orleans, by the same census, was 48,647. 
The thriving town of DonaldsonviUef at the efflux of the River Lafourche, is the first village on the 
Missisipi, above New Orleans, worthy of notice. 

The important post of Fort St. Philip, at the Flaquemine Bend, 11 leagues from the Balize, is^ 
emphatically, one of the defences of Louisiana. Fort St, Leon^ at the lower extremity of the 
English Turn, about 26 leagues up, is well situated to impede the progress of ships of war up the 
liver. Fort St. John, at the entrance of the Bayou, or Creek, of St. John, in Lake Pontcbartrain, 
is well situated for the defence of this important pass. From the nature of the country, armies 
can proceed by water only to New Orleans. Fort Darby, on the east, was built during the cam- 
paign of 1815, by order of General Jackson, in order to prevent any advance from that direction. 
-—W, Darby. 

f « An oven>like heat was constant at l^ew Orleans, during my stay there, day and night 
Thermometer never below 85° when placed in the draught of our cabin-windows, where I remarked 
that it was always as low as it was in the houses on shore ; which may be easily credited, when the 
eflPect o£the deck-awnings is considered. 

** A new town, to be called Macdotuntgh, has been planned to be built opposite New Orieans, oa 
the other bank of the river. The situation is said to be more salubrious than that of the city, but I 
am inclined to think very little difference will be found, if it ever becomes equally populous."—' 
A. Jj. 1819. 

" With 
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," With the month of July showers commence, often attended with very loud thunder. 
Som^iimes the rains are excessive. The heat of the sun, now in full force, is often ex- 
tremely oppressive. The mosquito, that insect of which so much lias been said, now 
presents its millions in the swamps and woods adjacent to the lakes or marshes. 

"From the immensity of its length, the Missisipi floods have not gained their full 
elevation before May or June j of course the swamps are draining when the heats of 
summer are the most intense. 

*' Most of the surface of the parbh of New Orleans is morass, covered with grasses. 
Wood is found only partially upon the banks of the Missisipi, &c. The climate of the 
state is within the range suitable to the sugar-cane, and many very fine sugar-farms are 
ia operation, both above and below New Orleans. Maize, rice, indigo, cotton, and to- 
bacco, all grow luxuriantly : the last four have formed, and, except iodigo, continue to 
form, staple commodities. Most culinary vegetables, suitable to the climate, are culti- 
vated in the parish, and brought into the market, of New Orleans. The peach, orange, 
and three or four species of the fig, are the exotic fruit-trees that have been most, exten- 
sively introduced on the Missisipi. All these fruits are, in their respective seasons, abun- 
dant in the New Orleans' market. Apples are brought mostly down the Missisipi ; and 
are, in winter and spring, sold cheap. Of culinary vegetables, the most abundant are 
pulse of all kinds, cabbages, turnips, sweet potatoes, onions, caiTots, and lettuce." 

Such are the advantages : but huriicanes and the yellow fever are lamentable draw- 
backs from the prosperity of New Orleans. Below the city the former are terrible, and 
sometimes cause great and dangerous inundations of the river : they generally happen in 
August. A letter, dated New Orleans, 2 Ist of August, 18 19, sa^s, " You have, no doubt, 
heard of our late hurricane ; the force of the wind and sea must have been very terrific : 
in about two hours the water rose 20 feet perpendiculaiiy, sweeping every thing before 
,it. All human skill and knowledge availing nothing. A hurricane, so early in the 
season, and with such violence and duration, is not recollected by the oldest inhabitant^ 
Houses and trees, which have withstood storms for many yeai's, were totally destroyed 
and swept away. 

" It appears literally to have been a war of elements ; for the feathered and finny tribes 
appear to have suffered as much as man and beast, 

** Not a vessel that I have yet heard of has su'vived the gale, between the Lake Borgne 
and Mobile Bay," 

la the same season, that dreadful visitation, the yellow fever, which had so lately ex- 
tended to Philadelphia and New York, afflicted New Orleans. In September, I8I9, the 
^hple city appeared like one house of affliction and mourning ; and the white poptdation, 
remaining in the city at that time, was supposed to be not more than 8,000 or 10,000 
persons. Mr. Darby has probably been too sanguine in his estimation of its prosperity; 
but his remarks, which follow, are indubitably correct : " A glance of the eye upon a map 
of the valley of the Missisipi and tributary streams will suffice to give conviction of the 
ioaportauce of New Orleans ; but it demands deep reflection to foresee what is necessary 
to preserve the lives of the thousands who will daily visit this mighty and increasing 
mart. Immersed in their own present concerns, most men never bestow a thought upon 
any subject upon which they are not directly concerned. This has ever been^ and, 
perhaps, ever will' be, the common routine of human aff'airs. There are noble exceptions 
to this selfish and exclusive principle : it may be hoped that Louisiana will add one 
more." Again, "It ouglit not to be forgotten that there are enemies who have carried 
death and ruin into cities, and against whose attacks cannons or forts would be no defence. 
That nine-tenths of the distempers of warm latitudes could be guarded against, I do not 
harbour a single doubt. Temperance, fresh air, good sound food in plenty, and, above 
all, cleanliness of house and person, would contribute more to secure cities and countries 
from pestilence, than all the quarantine regulations that were ever framed." 

DIRECTIONS POR the MISSISIPI, &c.— The following directions and remarks 
were written by Mr. W. A. Somers, branch-pilot for the Balize, in August, 18 L8. — The 
additional remarks, &c. are those of Capt. Andrew Livingston, by whom the whole has 
been obligingly communicated. 

The. Lighthouse, at the entrance of the river, stands North, by compass, from the 
3.E., or Balize Passe, (or entrance,) of the river ; but vessels coming in at night ought 
not to bring it to bear more to the northward than. W.N. W., where they may anchor i^ 

2B 12*" 
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19 Dr ]5fathoiM| mvddy bottom ; wad, in the day*<Um«, when the wind from the North- 
wmrd, or Northward and Eastward, lie-to> (or lay off and ob>) with these bearings, ontil 
thry receive a pilot.* 

The bWk-honse bears from the bar N.W. by W. | W. distant td>ofit 5 mileB. Vessds 
shoodd not bring it to bear more to the northward than W.N.W., where they may anchor 
in 10 fathoms of water ; they will then have the masts of a wrecked brig, lying to the 
northward of the channel, in one with the block-house. This is the mark for the proper 
anchorage, in waiting for wind and tide over the bar : and hence the entrance of tRe 
S.E. Pass^will bear from the vessel S.S.W., distant about one mile. 

At the same anchorage the lighthouse will bear about N.N.VV. There are plenty of 
pilots at the Balize, in opposition to each other ; and a vessel rarely, if ever, will be at 
.a loss for one. 

Jfter leaving the BaRze, or bhck-homee, when bound up the rher, at abo«t<a league 
np, there is a point, on the starboard hand, which you ought not to near more than to 
be in 7 fetiioms of water. After passing that point, you may keep the northei'n or 
starboard ehore close on board, until you come abreast of a dump of trees, (on that same 
side,) which lies about half a mile below Passe a I'Outre. Haul over then from the clump 
of trees on to the middle ground, and pass round it and the shoal point above it, in 
7 fathoms of water, in order to avoid the strong indraught into Passe a POutre. 

No vessel, in coming down, ought to pass this place (Passe a TOutre, &c.) without a 
commanding breeze ; as, from the shoal on the south side of the river, and the indi'aught 
of Passe a TOutre, on the north side, it is by far the most dangerous .place in the Missi- 
sipi, below New Orleans. 

Half a league above Passe a POutre is a point, opposite to which is the upper end of 
the shoal already mentioned, (i. e. the Middle Ground,) and you then have deep water 
athwart the river. 

At half a league above that point, sheer over to the starboard shore, and keep along 
the point on that side, in from 5 to 7 fathoms of water. Opposite to this are the South 
and S.W. Passes. From hence keep the larboard shore on board, until you reach the 
Fort of St. Philip and Plaquemine Bend, preserving the distance of about 100 fathoms 
from the shore, with a stiff breeze ; but with light winds you may keep into 5 fathoms 
of srater. 

At the lower part of the point, opposite to Plaquemine, a shoal makes out cm the 
lai-board side, to which give a berth of a cable's length. In the short reach, above 
Plaquemine, is an eddy, on the starboard side, which vessels should avoid, by keeping 
on the larboard side, until nearlyup with the point on the starboatxi hand above Plaque- 
mine, when they may cross, and take advantage of the slack water. 

In light winds, always keep the lee side of the river, to prevent your sails from being 
becalmed by the trees. With a fresh breeze it is always adviseable to steer from point 
to point, keeping your lead going off the points : by steering thus you both shorten the 
distance and avail yourself of the eddies, which make to leeward of each point. Observe, 
at the. same time, not to follow the points so close round as to get your sails becalmed 
above them by the trees. 

Two leagues above Plaquemine you will come to the Little Prairie (which is a marsh) 
on the starboard side ; and there is no shoal of any consequence until you come to the 
Great Prairie, (also a reedy marsh,) which is two leagues above the Little Prairie, or 
four leagues above the fort at Plaquemine, and is also on the starboard side of the river. 

Opposite to this marsh is a shoal, which runs along the larboard shore the indole 
length of the Prairie, and extends out into the river about two cables' lengths (where 
broadest) from the bank of the river. About four leagues above the Grand Prairie is 
Point La Hache, off which, on the starboard side, a shoal extends about 100 fathoms f 
under which an eddy, which ought to be avoided, makes into the bend below at Poverty 



• MISSTI^IPI LIGHTHOUSE.— In consequence of a failure in the foundation, it was found 
necessary to pall down the stone and brick tower orifi:inally intended ; and, upon the base, a wooden 
superstructure has been erected, on which an excellent steady light is now exhibited. Thb light- 
house stands on Frank* s Island, North (by compass} firom the bar of the $.B. Pass, at the distance 
of 3 miles, and in a situation not approved by the pdot8« The lantern has 28 patent lamps and re- 
flectors, at 70 feet above the level ofthe sea. 

Point. 
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Fbtat AlxNit Ive leases a^ovO' PQifit La Hache are two dang^erous eddies^ (one on each 
side of the river,) which ought to be avoided. At this place the river makes a short' 
bend to tl^e North. The point (Poverty Point) is dncultivated, or nearly so ; bat there 
are several huts, oi' small houses, about it< From Poverty Point to the £i)glisti-'Turn 
(Ddwr d€9 Anglais) is about &ire leagues.* In the EogUsh-Turn it is always adviseable 
to keep the starboard shore on board. From the English-Turn to New Orleans is six 
lesgues. At tli^e upper end of the turn is a considerable eddy ; and at the point on the 
Starboard hand, two leagues below the city, is a shoal, which extends some distance into 
the bend below, and runs off shore about 100 fathoms. After you pass this pointy sheer 
over, and take the larboard shore on board, keeping in 5 or 6 fathoms of water, until you 
come within half a league of Slaughter-house Pointyf which is nearly opposite to tho 
lovrer part of the city. Then give the shore a berth of a cable's length, to avoid a shoal, 
which makes off from the bank, and the eddy, which is directly under the lee of the 
point After this run across from the point, having your anchor all ready to let go ; and, 
when well over on the New CTrleans side, anchor in from 10 to 15 fathoms of water. It is 
.necessary to have a hawser, ready to run ashore, to haul you into the tier of shipping, 
immediately alongside the Levee, as may be ordered by the harbour>master, in order to 
sroid the effects of the eddy, which sets sometimes up, and sometimes down* along the 
whole tiers of shipping. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on the RIVER.— Where the points appear steep-to, 
tiiere is generally deep water ; but where they are low, or covered with low brushwood^ 
there are almost always shoals stretching off. 

The Shoals neab the Mouth of the River are increasing rapidly, in' consequence 
of the drift-wood which is annually deposited there by the stream. Six years ago the 
top of the Middle Ground, at' Passe a I'Outre, just shewed above the lowest stage of the 
water ; and at this time it is always above, with rushes growing and drift-wood lying 
upon it. In short it is now a complete island. 

AH vessels in the river ought to keep a sharp look-out for Planters^ Sawybss, And 
^^kos, all of which are exceedingly dangerous. 

Planters are trees, with one end fast in the bottom, and the other inclined down the 
stream. Sometimes their ends are above water, sometimes level with, and sometimes 
some feet below, the surface of the river, which latter kind are the most dangerous ; 
though, with a sharp look-out, the places they are in may generally be discovered, from 
the small ripples, or eddies,, which they occasion. 

Sawyers are trees, with one end resting on the bottom, and the other moving up-* 
wards and downwards with the strength of the current, with a motion resemhliBg that 
of a man sawing wood. 

Snaos are trees, with branches still adhering to them. Like planters, their roots are 
always resting on the bottom, and their branches and top form a sort of chevaux defAze^ 
ia parts of the river. When strong branches happen to be broken off from them^ the 
remaining stump is very dangerous. 

Remarks by Capt. Livingston. — Capt. Somers says that the tide at Balize flows 
about 8 a.m. on full- and change days of the moon. There is only one tide hi the twenty- 
four hours. Ordinary tides rise about 22 inches, spring-tides 26, and neap-tides only 18, 
inches. Both the time of high water and the perpendicular rise of the tiiie are much 
influenced by the winds ; easterly winds raising the tides, and westerly winds keeping 
them down. . 

Every master of a ship ought to attend particularly to having a good crown-line to his 
kedge, and a haulabout-block lashed under the bowsprit, as recommended by the late 
Captain Davis. 

The river at New Orleans is about 800 yards broad, and the greatest depth about 
' S3 fathoms. As the Deputy Harbour*master assm*ed me, the general vebcity of the 
current does not exceed two knots. 



* About midway between these a quarantine station is now established, on the starboard 
shore. ^, L. 

W« have been informed that a dangerous shoal has grown up in the river, off Poverty Point, in 
coQ^equmoe pf some vessels having grounded there, and been obnged to heave out stone ballast. 

, t Slaughter-house Pplat is sometimes called One-MiU Pcmt* It may b« seen or smelt at a con- 
siderable distancei— — A. L. 

Light 
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Light and lofty uuU aid a vessel much in gettiag up the river, as they ore not so Kabltf 
to be becalmed by the trees as low ones. 

SqualU are very frequent, and heavy, in the river ; but they always show before they 
come, and a good look-out must be kept for the black clouds, which they always accom- 
pany. When they do come, they come with their utmost violence at once. Coming 
down the river is much more dangerous than going up. A vessel once getting fresh 
stern- way when coming down, runs a very great risk of carrying away her rudder against 
the bank. The river-pilots, not being branch-pilots, are generally unworthy of trust ; 
and a master of a ship, who possesses any confidence in his own abilities, will, I am 
certain, manage better without one, by attending to the preceding and following di-^ 
rections. 

A sharp look-out for thieves ought to be kept on board of every ship at Kew Orleans. 
Boats, if not on deck, ought to be chained every night, and no loose articfes left about 
the deck ; for it is next to impossible for the master of a -vessel to get a regular watch 
kept, there are so many temptations held out to the seamen, particulaity British. 

The PASSES. — In running from Passe a I'Outre in the night, it is not safe to keep 
in less than 15 fathoms. In the day you may approach into 8 or 10 fathoms, observing 
to keep your lead going. Being off Passe a TOutre in 1 5 fathoms, to go round the 
N.E. Passe, in 10 fathoms, the course is S.S.E. and the distance 2 leagues. From the 
N.E. Passe to the anchorage off the Bar of the Main (i.e. the Balize or South-east) 
Passe, the course is S. S.W. distance 1^ league. The best anchorage off the Bar 
is with the Block-house bearing W. by N. or W.N. W., in from 8 to 10 fathoms of 
water. 

From the entrance of the channel over the Bar, the Balize (or Block-house) bears 
N.W. by W. \ W. by compass, distant 5 miles. 

By mer. altitudes of the sun, taken by me with a Trough ton*s circle and an arti' 
ficial horizon, and by Captain Somers, with my sextant by Bradford, with the nautical 
horizon, we found the latitude of the Block-house fBalize)' to be ^9^ 7' 55" North, and 
the latitude of the centre of the Bar, by the W.N.W. i W. bearing and distance from 
the Block-house, to be 29° 5' 27" North.* 

On approaching the River in foggy weather, you may either anchor in 12 or J 5 fathoms, 
or stretch to the northward, as the currents, southward of the bar, set strongly to the 
southward, and may carry you to the southward of the south point of the Delta, in the 
longitude of which there are 35 fathoms, at three miles from the land. In such weather, 
when the light qr lighthouse cannot be seen at least four miles off, a bell is sounded 
both by day and night, as a caution to those coming in from sea. . 

The late Mr. S. B. Davis, harbour-master of the Port of New Orleans, wrote the fol- 
lowing directions for ^proceeding to, and sailing up, the River Missisipi. They were 
given in our former edition, and we now repeat them, from the * American Coast Pilot* 
with the exception of such parts only as have been superseded by the preceding di- 
rections. 

" Vessel* bound to the River Missis^i, from the north side of the island of Cuba, 
should run to the westward as far as the Table of Mariel, or Bahia Honda ; take their 
departure thence, and steer N.W., which course will carry them clear of the Tortugas : 
so soon as they are clear of the Tortugas, they should steer N.W. by N. until they get 
into the latitude of the river's mouth. 

** Ships from the south side of Cuba, on leaving Cape Antonio, should steer N.N.W. 
or N. by W. J W. until they get intp the latitude of the river." 



* Our Chart of the Mexican Sea exhibits the course of the River Missisipi, as it is represented 
in the surveys of Messrs. Gauld and Darby. By Mr. Gauld's chart, as well as by Mr. Darby's map 
of Louisiana, the difference of long:itude between the bar of the Balize or S.E. Pass and New 
Orleans, is 60 minutes, or exactly one degree. 

An accurate Survey of the whole of the northern coasts of the Mexican Sea, including the River 
Missisipi, is much wanted. In our endeavours to delineate the coast, from existing documents, 
we have found discordances, which, if described, would be hardly credible. Let any one, how- 
ever, compare the coast-lines and positions of Gauld, Darby, and the Spanish chart, and they will 
be instantly seen. To men of influence, citizens of the United States in particular, we earnestly 
address these remarks. 

The 
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'The S.E. or principal entrance of the river is in latitude S9^ 5)'. It is ndw, as 
already shown, sufficiently distinguished by the new lighthouse. Mr. Davis says, the 
anchorage about the entrance is every where good ; and, should it fall calm, -a light 
kedge will prevent being drifted by the current, which is sometimes strong on the coast, 
but much stronger in the latitude of the river's mouth than elsewhere, and no Soundings 
until you are close in with the land. 

Cavtion.-~ Navigators cannot be too cautious, when approaching the Chandeleur 
lilands ; not that there is any danger, if they be careful in sounding, but the depth of 
water diminishes quickly, from 30 fathoms to 15, 10, and 6. From the depth last men- 
tioned, the land can scarcely be seen from the top-gallant-mast head of a ship of 300 
tons, in fine weather. 

Commander* unacquainted with the coast are frequently alarmed when they come near 
the river, by the appearance of the water, particularly during the first summer months, 
when the river is high ; because, at that time, the fresh water rushes out with great 
force, and seems to float on the top of the ocean-water, making an appearance altogether 
lingular and alarming ; for, where the fresh water does not entirely cover the salt water, 
but leaves spots, it has the appearance of rocks ; the river water being light and of a 
milky colour, while the other is quite dark, and changes suddenly. 

The Current. — Mr. Davis says, that ** The current sets Mrith very little variation to 
the east ; and, when any variation is experienced, it is either to the north or south of 
the river's mouth. It is very evident, to every man of reflection, that, so large a column 
of water, rushing into the ocean, must spread when it is no longer cqpfined, and produce 
different currents, until it has found its level, and will be found to vary from the ori^nal 
course, in proportion as you approach the edges : allowing the current to set due East, 
I have known two ships to come into the river at the same time, and the one complain 
of a southerly, and the other of a northerly, current, and that because the one had been 
to the south, and the other to the north, of the river's mouth; however, as every 
stranger should get into the proper latitude, before he comes within the influence of its 
current, I do not think it necessary to say any more on the s^bject. 

Entrance of the River. — Having obtained sight of the Balize or Lookout-house, 
bring it to bear W.N.W., and run for it, and that will bring you up to the bar. If you 
see no pilot, you may safely run with your anchors ready to let go, into 9 fathoms of 
water ; and though it should blow hard from the S.E., you will ride without much strain 
on your cables. 

To Sail up the River. — In sailing up, if you have a fair wind, run from point to 
point, carefully avoiding the bends ; and, by doing so, you will shorten the distance, 
have less current, and, what is of more consequence, you will avoid the danger of having 
your vessel sunk by the trees which frequently lie under water. As you are coming up 
to and passing a point, it will be well to have a cast of the lead. With light winds, or 
when the wind is scanir, always keep on the leeward side of the river. 

On coMiNO-To OR BRINOIN6-UP. — Evcry Vessel, while in the river, should have its 
boat along-side, with a good hawser in it, according to the size of the ship, ready to run 
out to a tree; which method of bringing-up is always preferable to letting go an anchor, 
for you are sopner under way, and avoid the danger of losing your anchors. 

Every vessel, while in the river, should have a haul-about block lashed under the bow- 
sprit, to reeve a rope, through, which rope should be bent to the crown of the anchor, 
in the same way as a buoy-rope, and be strong enough to weigh it ; the crown-line 
should be of length sufficient, that, when the anchor is let go, you may veer it away 
with the cable, and always have the end on board ; as thus, if you should get foul of 
any thing with your anchor, (which frequently happens,) you will get it again, other- 
wise you will be obliged to cut your cable, and lose your anchor. If you are obliged to 
let go anchor, let it, if possible, be at a point, for you will be more likely to find clear 
bottom. In the bends, the bottom is always foul, being full of sunken trees; and there 
are few instances where an anchor need be let go in the bends^ because you may always 
make fast to a tree. 

Directions por Vessels bound downwards. — Vessels going down the river should 
always have sufficient sail on them to be able to keep clear of the shore ; without great 
care you will be driven into the bends, and lose your rudder ; and this has frequently 
happened with experienced seamen : we would observe, also, that every vessel^ unless 
the wind be fair^ and settled weather^ should bring-to at sun-set. 
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If BooiTD to the Strait of FtomiDA, after leavhig^ the finer, mrM gettkigf i6o hit to 
the soutkimcl^ or yon . viU meet with the titide-'inMi too ioon, nrhioh will lengthen your 
passage. Should the wind permit, steer E.S.E., wkieh coarse will carry you soon enough 
into the trade-wind. U you can obtaiu sovndtngs to the northwiird of the Tortu^as, so 
much the better; but you should come no nearer in than in 50 fathoma, and should th<jn 
steer South ; and if you should find the water shoaler in this course, you should keep a 
little to the westward until you fi«d it deeper. On leaving the Tortugas» a sufficient 
allowance should be made for the current; and the safest way thence will be to beat up 
off the shore of Cuba. 

To the preceding Direettam for making the River, we niay add that, Captain Hester^ 
an intelligent English navigator, had previously said, ** I would advise you to be careful 
of not running down ntore to the southward than Qg^ 15', t>r to the northward than 
2QP 2& N. You will not strike soundings above 8 or 9 leagues off, and have very deep 
water, muddy ground ; the current setting etrongly to the northward or southward, as 
you fadl in with the entrance. 

** The mouths of the Missisipi are formed by mud-banks, continually increasing, 
which owe their origin to the great number of trees that incessantly float down the river, 
and ground at its entrance into the sea. These banks are not discernible from the mast^ 
head at above 4 leagues distance, in clear weather.'' 

The south end of the Grand Ooeier, or southernmost of the Chandeleur Islands, lies 
firom the Balize Bar N. hy W. by compass, between 7 and 8 leagues : you should net 
stand nearer, in passing between, than 10 fathoms, in the night or thick weather; then 
you will have sand, with black specks, and not be above 4 or 5 miles from them. Be- 
tween the south end of the Grand Gosier and the Balize, there is a deep bay. La Poza, 
over which there are 7 to 4 fathoms of water, very even soundings, sand and mud. 

In some general directions for sailing from Pensacola to the Balize, by Mr. Gaulo* 
this gentleman says, " It is best to steer so that you may fall in to the northward of 
the Bnlize, and never stand in to less than \2 fathoms in the night-time. The soundings 
immediately off the Balize are very deep, there being 20 and 30 fathoms within a few 
miles of the shore, soft muddy bottom. The land off the Balize has no trees upon it ; 
nothing but reeds and mud-banks are to be seen for some miles before you come to the 
mouth of the river. Whenever you lose sight of the trees, you are sure to be very near 
the entrance of the river. Sometimes the masts of vessels lying in the river are seen 
over the land. 

*' Between the island of Grand Gosier and the Isle au Breton (to the S.W.) there is 
good anchoring in Sf or 4 fathums,^ where 3rou may He sheltered from easterly winds, to 
which the entrance of the Missisipi is much exposed. If you should find occasion to go 
there, you may range along the island of Grand Gosier, in S or 4 fathoms, about 2 or 3 
miles off shore, where the soundings are regular: and you will observe a spit of breakers 
running from the S.W. point, about two miles in length. Ke^p pretty close to the 
western extremity of that spit, where there are 5 and 7 fathoms ; hiff np round to the 
north-eastward till you get under shelter of the island, and come to an anchor. It i» 
very convenient and necessary for those who frequent the Missisipi to be well acquainted 
with this place." 

S.W. PASS OF THE MISSISIPI.— From examinations which have heen made, within 
a few years past, it appears that the S.W. Pass of the Missisipi has improved ; and that 
to vessels going out, it may, at times, be used in preference to the S.E. Ships drawing 
16 feet of water have passed it safely. It is said, in the 'American Coast FiM,* that, 
in going down the river, this way, a slight inflection to Uie right takes you to the head 
of the Pass, which runs S.W. almost as straight as an arrow.* The shores on each 
side are very bold, there being 7 fathoms of water in many places almost touching the 
hank. A vessel can often proceed in this way when it would be dangerous or lanprac- 
ticable to drop down the bend of the more frequented channel past the Middle Ground. 

About the same distance has to be gone over in order to reach the Bar at the N.E. or 
Old Ship Channel (^via the Balize) or to go down the S.W. Pass ; but the course to the* 
latter is direct, and there is no such dangerous shoal as the Middle Ground in going' to 
it. The latter Bar has 4 or 5 feet more water than the other, and the bottom, is of 8(^ 



• See the particular Plan of the Mouths of the Missisipi, on our Chfort of the Mexican Sea. 

mud; 
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Bkad; wlierea* that ol the N.E. Past is r«th«r harii and gravelly in many places. Dur- 
ing flood-tide there are never lesft than 20 feet in the 8.W. Pass^ and about 16* at low 
water. 



Rates of the New Orleans Steam Boats, for Towing to and from 
the Balize, as agreed on by the Masters ^ in 1827. 



From the Levee to the Sea, 

Dollars. 
A Teseel of 800 tons and upward .,..•..... 150 

totheBalise 125 

of 150 or less than 300, to sea .... 125 

to the Balize 100 

under 150 tons to sea 100 

to the Balize 75 

*«* All vessels taken astern charged at the 
same rate, and in proportion to the distance they 
nay be towed, in case ihey are dropped in con- 
sequence of bad weather. 

From the Balize to Sea. 

A vessel of 200 tons or upward 75 

under 200 tons 50 

From the Bar to the City, 

A vessel of 200 tons and upward 300 

100 to 200 tons 200 

under 100 tons 150 

FronHthe S, W, Pass to the City. 

A vessel of 200 tons and upward 250 

100 to 200 tons 175 

under 100 tons 125 

from Fort J^uikson and Grand Prairie to the City. 

A vessel of 200 tons and upward 200 

100 to 200 tons 150 

under 100 tons 100 



From Poverty Point to the City. 

Dollars. 

A vessel of 200 tons and upward 150 

100 to 200 tons 80 

under 100 tons. 50 

From the English Turn to the City. 

A vessel of 300 tons and upward • 100 

100 to 200 tons.... 80 

under 100 tons 50 

For towing through the English Turn, 

A vessel of 300 tons and upward 75 

100 to 200 tons 60 

under 100 tons 40 

For towing vessels, of all ^ses, on or -off the 

Levee 15 

For towing vessels with anchors down ..... 20 

For towing vessels up to the Point 25 

For towing vessels any distance above the 

Point, per mile 5 

Cabin Passage, from the Balize to the City . 15 

from Fort Jackson 10 

from the City, half-price. 

♦^* For services rendered to any vessel in 
distress, such charges will be made as CHrcum- 
stances at the time may require. 



Navigation by the Lakes to New Orleans, with additional 
Remarks on the MissisiPi. By Captain Basil Hall. 

On the 13th of April, 1 828, Captain Basil Hall proceeded by steam-boat from Mobile 
to New Orleans, through Lake Borgne and Lake Ponchartrain, At New Orleans he found 
« the surface of the river 6 or 7 feet higher than the level of the streets and adjacent 
country. The swollen river looked so like a bowl, filled to the brim, that it seemed as 
if the' smallest shake or least addition would send it over the edge, and thus submerge 
the city. Thirteen large steani-vessels were lying along the banks of the river. Lower 
down the stream were about 100 arks, or rough flat-bottomed craft of the interior, by 
which the grain, salted meats, spirits, tobacco, hemp, skins, and fruits, of the vast 
regions bordering on the Missouri, the Ohio, and the Missisipi, are brought down to the 
ocean.' They are then broken up. 

M. Pilie, the Surveyor-general at New Orleans, says that, *' At New Orleans the 
difference between the level of the highest water and that of the lowest is },3 feet 8 
ioches. The tide is not felt, and the rise and fall are caused exclusively by the rainy 
and dry seasons in the interior." 

The Missisipi begins to rise generally in the month of January, and continues swell*' 
iug till May. It remains full all June and considerable part of July, after which- it 
begins to fall, and continues decreasing till September and October, when it is at the 
lowest. Sometimes the river begins to rise in December. 

When the river is fullest, the fall to the sea, or incli&ation of the surface, is about 13 
feet, or one inch and a half to a mile. 

On ascending the river, we find the perpendicular space between the rise and fall of 
its surface to increase. Near the efflux of the River Lafourche (at Donaldsonville) it is 

23 feet.- 
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SS feet. At Baton Rouge, 200 miles from the sea, the pilot-books, st^te it to be 30 
feet. At Natchez, 380 miles from the Hca, it is said to be 50 feet. The Velocity of the 
middle current, between the Ohio and the sea, seldom exceeds four miles an hour. 



5.— The COASTS and HARBOURS on the North and East, 

FROM THE MISSISIPI TO THE SoUTH PoiNT OF FLORIDA; 
INCLUDING, ALSO, THE ToRTUGAS AND MaRTYRS, OR FLORIDA 

Kays and Reefs. 

The coasts and isles to the northward and noith -eastward of the Missisipi are inva- 
riably flat, and very little elevated above the level of the sea ; and the navigation, with 
the soundings, in this quarter, will be best understood by reference to the Charts. 

From the Passe a l'Outre, or N.E. Entrance of the Missisipi, the direct course 
to the Bar of Mobile is N.E. | N. [N.E. by N."] and the distance ^6 leagues. The in- 
termediate navigation has been described as follows, in the Derrotero de ku AntiUas, Sfc. 

LA POZA. — From the Passe a I'Outre, the coast of the Delta, or of the Plain of the 
Missisipi sweeps to the west, and afterwards to the north, to the parallel of 29^ 25^ 
above which lies Cayo Breton, with its group of islets : the western limit of this kay is 
h miles distant from the coast, and the bay to the southward of it (^La Poza, of the 
Spanish Charts,) has from 4 to 6 fathoms, with some shoals of. less water, as may be 
seen in the Chart.* To the east of Breton Kay, and at the distance of 4^ miles, is the 
isle called 'Grand G osier, from which a great spit with breakers .extend about N.N.E., 
10 miles, to Log hhmd, which is the southernmost of the Candelariae, or Ckandeleur 
Islands, These are various islands, extending to the North. 1^3 miles. 



I 



9 dLC. — Cato Breton, the Gaano Gosier, and the Chan- 
DELEURS, form, with the coast, a great gulf, almost shut in on every part, but to which 
you may enter either between the coast and Kay Breton, or to the north of the Chande- 
leurs. The regular depths in this gulf are 8, 10, and V2, feet; so that small vessels 
only can sail in it. 

All these islands are very low, with some small brushwood on them, and they form a 
very dangerous piece of coast, not only because they cannot be seen at a moderate dis- 
tance, but because the S.E. winds, which blow hard in the winter, blow right upon it. 
Tliere is, however, good shelter, for every class, off the western side of the northern- 
most Cbandeleurs, towards its north end : To this anchorage the name of the Road of 
Naso has been given, and it is the only shelter, for large vessels, on all the coast here- 
about; not only because it is sheltered from the on-shore winds, but, also, because it has 
iio bar, breakers, or any other obstacle, to prevent its being entered at all times. To 
enter, you have only to round the north point of the island, in 5 or 6 fathoms of water,- 
which will be at a mile from the shore ; and, steering afterwards to the West and South, 
but without getting into less than 4, 5, or 6, fathoms of water, according to your vessel's 
draught: you may anchor when the north point of the island bears N. by E. \ E. [N*N.E.'\ 
at the distance of 2 miles, in 4 fathoms ; but, if you seek deeper water, it will be neces- 
sary not to run so much to the south, but to anchor when the point bears N.E. by E. |E.,. 
where you will have 5 fathoms. On these Chandeleur Islands you may find water with 
facility, by making wells or pits in any part of them ; but you can obtain no wood from 
them, excepting drift-wood, of which there is always abundance on the shores.- The 
land of these isles produces only a myrtle, from which a green wax is extracted, and 
which was the cause of their, being named Candeiarias, 

N. by W. 13 miles from the northern extremity of the Candeiarias, is Navios or Ship 



1^;; /' Jslajtd ; to the west of this, and at the distance of 7 miles, is that of Goto, or Cat Island, 
V* and to the S.S.W. of that, a group of kays, named San MigueVs, or St. Michael's, 
J^Ja^ extend from the southern shore: between these and Cat Island is the pass into Lake 



* See the p^irticular Plan of the Mouths of the Missisipi, &c. in the new Chart of the Gulf of 
Mexico. ^ 

Borgne 
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Borgnef or BHnd Lake, and Lake PontchartraiHt in which there is very little depth.* 
From Lake Borgne, eastward, the main-land trends to the E.N.£.» and extends thus to 
the northward of Cat and Ship Islands, which lie about 6 miles from it. 

Between Cat Uhmd and Ship leland, there is a great shoal, with Itttid water on it» 
which, running out from the east end of the first, leaves a channel of only a mile in 
width between them.. To the noithward of the westernmost part of Ship Island, and at 
the distance of a mile and a half, there is anchorage in from 4 to 5 fathoms ; but, as the 
channel has a bar, with only 1^ feet on it, large yessels cannot reach it. • Sh^ Island is 
narrow at its extremities f and its middle, which is broader, is covered with grass, and 
has some pine-trees on it, but the rest of it is entirely barren. There is a well of very 
good water on its north shore, and near the middle of it. 

From Ship Island, at 5 miles to the eastward, is the west end of Horn Island, and 
between them there is a little islet jjkaped Perros or JOog*s Isle, From Ship Island 
extends a shoal, which not only surrounds Dog's Isle, but advances so much to the east, 
that it leaves a channel of only one-third of a mile wide between it and Horn Island; 
and although in this channel there is a depth of 5 fathoms, yet on a bar, at its entrance, 
are only 15 feet of water. 

BiLoxi Bat. — Upon the main land, opposite Ship Island, is the Bay of BUoxi, of 
very little depth i and, about 9 miles to the east of it, the River Pascagoula discharges 
its waters. From this the coast trends nearly East, 21 miles, and then abruptly turns 
to the north, and forms the western side of the great bay of Mobile. The last portion 
of coast is shut in by the Massacre and Dauphin Islands, which lie to the east of Horn 
Island, with several smaller ones : the space of sea shut in between these islands and the 
coast is about 7 miles in width, but very shallow, and navigable for small vessels only; 
The shore is full of lagoons, with clayey bottoms ; but, at 2 or 3 miles in from the shore, 
the land is covered with oaks and pines, and the third part is sandy. 

Horn Island is about 13 miles long, from east to west, and about one in breadth; 
there is some wood on it : but the east part of it is entirely arid, and there are some 
sand-hillocks on it. The Massacre Island is rather more than 2 miles distant from 
Horn Island; and between the two is a flat, with only 6 feet of water: the island is about 
8 miles in length, very narrow, but remarkable, because it has a thicket of trees on its 
middle part, while there is not a tree on the rest of it. From Massacre to Dauphiii 
Island, the distance is 4 miles, and a shoal extends almost the whole way. Dauphin 
bland is about 6 miles in length, and two in width, where broadest. The western part ^ 
of it is a narrow tongue of land, with somte withered trees ; the rest of it is thickly ^ f 
covered with pines, which, at the east part, almost come down to the beach. ■^■ 

Dauphin Island forms the west part. of the entrance of the Bay of Mobile; and, on the 
north, another island, named GiUori, succeeds it : from this to the continent there is $l 
chain of shoals, through the straits, among which boats only can pass. Within a mile 
to the south of Dauphin Island is Pelican Island^ which is arid and small ; about 3 miles 
from Pelican, to the east of it, is the east point of the bay, which is named Mobile Point, 
upon which there is a fort, a lighthouse, and a thicket of bushes. 

From the notes of a British Officer, 1815, we learn that the islands which have lastly 
been described 4cery much resemble each other, and all are surrounded by banks of 
sand. On each is a miserable hut, containing a French family, who live by the chace 
and on fish, with a few sweet potatoes, &c. The whole are low, humid, intersected 
n^ith lagoons, and covered with small fir-trees and oaks : among the latter are wild 
bullocks, whose flesh is fishy and unpalatable. A few pigs and some poultry may- be 
obtained ; but there is abundance of wild fowl and very fine fish, particularly mullet, 
trout, &c. with oysters. Wood is also abundant, and very good water is obtainable, by 
^^^ging wells in the sand on the beach. In the anchorages the ground is of soft mud. 



'./".i^ . 



* For the convenience of vessels passing this way, a law was passed by Congress, in 1827j for 
building a lighthouse on Cat Island. 

Of Lake Pontchartrain, it is said, the depth decreases annually ; so that it may, in the course of 
years, become a marsh, as well as the lakes Maurepas and Borgne, to the westward and eastward 
of it. 

The Lake Maurepas communicates with the Missisipi by the river Iberville, which is quite dry 
in summer, its bed being above 12 feet above the lowest level of the Missisipi ; hut in spring, when 
the river rises, it discharges a part of its waters by the Iberville into Lake Pontchartrain. 

2 C When 
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When umnflttenced by the winds the tides here flow once in the 12 hours ; rising and 
falling from 18 to 24 inches; but, being generally influenced by the wiods^ they are 
irregular. 

N.E. and N.W. winds are prevalent, and commonly blow very hard. These winds 
shoalen the water between the islands and ^ain ; reducing it one or two feet, if not 
more, and they keep the water out until a shift takes place. S.E. and 8.W. winds, on 
the contrary, fill the anchorages, but seldom blow hard home. The waters> both on the 
inset and outset, set strongly ; in the passages between the banks and islands frequently 
at the rate of three miles an hour, but more generally from a mile to a mile and a. half. 

The main land opposite to the islands is Idw ; being composed of sand, mud, and slime, 
intersected with shallow lagoons : here is an abundance of fir, uak, and cedar, trees. 
On the coast, here and there^ area few huts, containing French families, miserably 
clothed and lodged, who appear to live by the chace and on fish, with greens, yams, 
and sweet potatoes. 

Vessels which can pass over the Bar of Sand between Cat and Ship Islands, on which 
there are not more than 18 feet of water, and generally less, may have safe and good 
anchorage between the S.W. extremity of Ship Island and a shoal to the N.E. Here 
the vessel may be placed within a cable's length of the beach, and water, from wells dug 
in the sands, hauled alongside in rafts. At the other islands a vessel must lie farther off; 
as on the beaches there is generally a surf, which is sometimes heavy and dangerous. 



If ^0« — Between Dauphin Island, Pelican Island, and Mobile Point, 
there are shoals extending out from all of them, and which leave a channel of only about 
one-third of a mile in width ; these shoals extend to the southward about 4 oiiles ; and 
this is the length of the channel, iu which there are from 4 to 7 fathoms, except at its 
beginning, where there are only 15 or 16 feet. The new lighthouse on Mobile Point 
exhibits a brilliant Jived light, at 55 feet above the level of the sea. Besides this light- 
house several buoys have been laid down to facilitate the navigation. On the Bar, in 
17 feet of water, on the eastern side of the main ship channel, is a spar buoy, painted 
black above white t the lighthouse bearing, by compass. North, distance 5{ miles. Passing 
this buoy, the course in is N.N.W. \ \V. in 4, 5, 6, and 1, fathoms of water, until past 
Sand Isle l^LittU Pelican ?\ on the larboard hand. 

£. \ N. from the Sand Isle, and on the eastern side of the channel, is another spar- 
buoy, painted white above black, in 10 feet of water, lying on a very steep bank ; midway 
between which and the island is the main channel. 

W.N.W. from the lighthouse, on the west bank, in two fathoms of water, is a third 
buoy, painted white. There is also an iron -spindle or beacon on Sand or Little Pelican 
Isle. '•••.' •■' ■ 

To enter, bring the east end of Dauphin Island to N.W. by N., [AT. ^S^fF,^ and, follow- 
ing this course until Mobile Point and Fort bear N. J W. [North] at the distance of 4 
miles, you will foe very near to the step of the bar, in 7 fathoms: from this spot, 
instantly, and in another heave of the lead, you may be past the bar, and be again in 
deeper water. It ought always to be kept in mind that this bar, being so very steep, 
is continually altering when there is a swell on ; therefore, no vessel dirawing above 10 
feet ought ever to attempt crossing it in bad weather. The first direction of this bar is 
towards Dauphin Island, by which you ought to steer at more than the distance of a 
mile ; and, having passed the knee of the east shoals, direct yourself to the N. by E. i E. 
for Mobile Point, to the north of which you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, but without 
shelter ; for the bay is very large, and the current in it very rapid. 

From Mobile Point to the fort and town, which are on the northernmost part of the 
west coast, the distance is 9 leagues, and the depth diminishes gradually from 3 to 2fap 
thoms and less water. 

The Town of Mobile, at the mouth of the river, is built on the side of a hill. It was, 
formerly, a city of considerable importance, is pretty regular, of an oblong figure, and 
situated on the west bank of the river ; but the greater part was burnt down in the 
autumn of 1827 The Bay of Mobile terminates at a little to the north-eastward «f the 
town, in a number of marshes and lagoons, which subject-the inhabitants to fevers and 
agues in the hot season. Fort Concle, which stands near the bay, towards the lower 
end of the town^ is a regular fortress of brick^ and there is a neat square of barracks for 

soldiers. 
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loldien. AtJ^jidfile b«low this, on Choctaw Point, is a barbour-light, for which a grant 
was made in fSfS. This light, bearing N. by W. i W., leads directly up to Mobile. 

Large vessels cannot go within 7 miles of the town, so great a part of the bay being 
shoal.* On the shores are great numbers of alligators, as well as in the rivers and 
lagoons. 

Mr. Darby says that, ** Above the bay, the river of Mobile presents an appearance 
nearly similar to that of the Missisipi ; but the banks of the bay are generidly high, 
and not subject to inundation. 

"Between the localities on'the Missisipi and Mobile rivers there exists a very strong 
contrast. From the shortness of its course/ the latter is scarcely subject to any of the 
evils attending an inundated country, when compared with the former. The floods of 
the Mobile are sudden, and soon subside : they occur at most seasons of the year, but 
are roost abundant in spring. Before the violent heats of summer, the waters of the 
Tombigbee and Alabama are abated, and their swamps are, in a great measure, drained."i' 

In February, 18^15, H.M. ship Gorgon, Captain R. R. Bowden, lay at anchor, in 
6} fathoms, sand and mud, clean good holding ground, three miles South of Dauphin 
Island, with the Bar of Mobile bearing £. by N. 

While in this situation, a strong gale of wind blew on shore from the S.W., and 
veered to the S.E. A long heavy sea set in, — ^the ship pitched deep with a heavy roll,— 
perhaps from an vndertow : in this manner, with a whole cable, and top-gallant-masts 
struck, the ship rode perfectly safe, with little strain on her cable, for thirty hours, when 
the wind shifted to East, and from East to N.N.E., and blew very cold and heavy for 
thirty- six hours. The strong southerly swell, setting on shore, caused the ship to roll 
heavily, but perfectly safe and easy. 

Captain Bowden says, *' I never observed either a S.E., S.W., or N.E., gale continue 
forty-eight hours, — seldom more than thurty. The N.E. gales are heaviest ; and per- 
haps southerly gales are not dangerous. Southerly gales veer round to the eastward, 
moderate a few hours, and are succeeded by strong N.E. and N.N.E. gales. N.E. gales 
veer to the N.W. and West, become moderate, and fine in a few hours. 

" Having rode out the gales from the 8.S.E. and N.N.E. I weighed, on the 23rd of 
February, for the Havanna, the wind blowing strong firom the N.E." 

The rise and fall of tide, near the Bar of Mobile, when uninfluenced by the wind, is 
about 2 feet on the full and change; commonly, l6 to 18 inches. 

From Mobile Point the coast'trends to the east, and, in the space of three leagues, 
is sufficiently remarkable, from the spaces it alternately presents, with and without wood. 
At 4 leagues from Mobile Point, there is a small lake, navigable for boats, and sur- 
rounded by high and thick wood ; from this lake the coast to the east presents a great 
number of hillocks along the shore to the Lake and River Perdido, which is nearly 
10 leagues distant from Mobile Point ; the entrance of this lake is narrow, with a bar of 
4 or 5 feet ; but afterwards widening considerably, it extends first to the N.E., and then 
towards the N.W. From the bar of this river to that of Pensacola, the distance, to the 
eastward, is four leagues. 



"9 (properly Gulf,) is a good harbour ; but it has, at its 
entrance, a bar of only 21 feet of water. The east point of the entrance is the west 
point of a very long island, named Santa Rose, which is so low that the sea washes 
over it. To the N.W. of this point of tlie island, which is named Point Siguenza, there 
are some red gaps or gullies (Barrancas) on the coast, which are in the highest land of 
it. At these gullies is a fori, and it is where the pilots reside. Between these and 



• See the Plan of the Bay, on our Chart of the Mexican Sea. 

t The River of Mobile is composed of the confluent streams of the TomUgbee and Alabama, 
and is the westernmost of the several large streams falling into the head of Mobile Bay. The Tenaaw, 
which falls into the head of the Bay, on the east, is a branch of the same. In tne interior, the 
Alabama, from the N.E., runs through an alluvial country, in a deep cut or trench with perpendi- 
cular sides, rising to the height of 60 or 80 feet. The strata are exactly horizontal. On the 8rd of 
April, 1828, the river had recently subsided from the high level at which it had previously stood 
daring a fresh, and was then gushing out from millions of springs, and pouring in curious cascades 
into the maia stream. It had previously 1'isen to the height of 64 perpendicular feet. Cotton is the 
great staple of the state. 

Siguenzr 
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Siguenza' Pdint is the entrahce of the gulf, attending neaily east'aiia vraaft; and wkleh 
would be very diflScult to recognize from sea, were It not for the Barriiifoai,^ which art 
unequivocal marks for knowing it by. 

To the west of Siguenza Point, a shoal, named the Angtl Sheait extends from the 
western coast ; there are two sandy islets on it : this shoal extends out about a mile and 
a quarter to the south ; and from it, a bank of hard sand, with 19 feet of water on it, 
runs a mile farther south, and across, to the east, all the distance to the island Santa 
Ro9a : it thus forms the bar, the greatest depth on which is 21 feet. This bar is little 
more than half a mile in width ; and, having passed it, you immediately come into 
4, 5, and 6, fathoms. 

. It is not the bar alone which you have to beware of, in entering Pensacola Bay; for 
within and abreast of Siguenza Point, there is a shoal of 10 feet of water, very steep-to, 
and which extends more than half a mile from it ; it, consequently, lies out to midr 
qhannel of the entrance. The passage in is to the westward of this shoal. 

The Liobthousc of Pensacola, which was ereoted a few year^ ago, is Htuated on 
the Barrancas, within the Bay, and exhibits a revolving light. 

Vessels, coming in from the eastward, should keep in 7 fathoms of water until the 
Hghthou^ bears N. by W., when they may stand in ^for the Bar until in 3^ fathoms, 
which is the shoalest water upon it at low ebbs, with the light bearing as above. After 
thus arriving on the Bar, steer N.W. until the S.W. end of Santa Aosa Island bears 
E. by Siy and the lighthouse N. i W., when you can steer for the light until within the 
Inland, and thence haul up into the passage, and steer for the Bay free from danger. 

The above directions are applicable to large vessels approaching from the westward, 
with the only difference that they need not keep in more than 5 fathoms of water until 
tiie lighthouse bears N. by W. "^ 

Small vessels, not drawing more than 14 feet, may bring the light to bear N. f W, 
and steer for it in the night until within half a mile of it, where they can anchor with an 
bfif-shore wind. But, if they have a fair wind, they may steer E. by N. until sheltered 
by Santa Rosa Island, where they can anchor in a good harbour until day light. 

The ebb sets S.W. and the flood N.E. which should be carefully observed by all 
vessels coming in, as the ebb sets on the Caucus Shoal, and the flood directly in over the 
Middle Ground. 

If, on entering, you find the vessel has deviated from the given direction, by a pre- 
vailing current, you must take care to rectify that, by keeping a little to the larboard or 
starboard ; so that, when you are up with the bar, the eastern extremity of the Barrancas 
will bear N. J W. \^North] ; and, having crossed the bar, with the course above given, 
the western extremity of the Banancas will bear N. by W., [AT. 5® IF.,] which will be 
when Point Tartar appears well open of Siguenza Point ; and then you will steer the 
said course, keeping the vessel's head to the western extremity of the Barrancas : with 
this course you will pass about a cable and a half *s length to the west of the shoal : you 
qiust follow this course until you have Point Siguenza bearing East, whence you will 
change it, by keeping the prow to the eastern extremity of the Barrancas ; and, so soon 
as Siguenza Point bears E.S.E., steer towards Point Tartar; and, finally, change the 
course to East, so soon as Siguenza Point bears South ; and, when upon this last coarse 
(East) you have passed a little to the east of Point I'artar, you will steer N.E. towards 
the city of Pensacola, which will be nearly two leagues distant ; and you may anchor to 
the south of it in the depth of water which suits the vessel's draught, in the knowledge 
that, at nearly a mile and a half from the town and moles, you will have 4^ fathoms. 
In all the way here pointed out, you will have from 6 to 7 fathoms of water, and, there- 
fore, the lead will aid to prevent any mistake in the bearings. 



* I know no English word that will express the meaning o{ Barranc€U ; bat it is exactly given in 
the Scotish word Scaur* Vide the < Lay of the Last Minstrel,' Canto I. 

" Is it the roar of Teviot's tide, 
That chafes against the scaur's red side ?" - 

Barrancas and scaurs mean a place from which the earth has been washed, or fallen away, so as 
to form a kind of gully or scar on the face of a hill, bank of a river, &c. The spot, showing the 
natural colour of the soil, being, of course, destitute of vegetation, A. LivhigsUm, 

Tbc 
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Tiie entrance of this bay is easy to take ; for, almost every day, there are shifts of. 
mad from the S.E. and S. W. quarters, which blow from a little before mid-day until 
night-fail. 

The Bay of Pensacola, as shown by the Charts, is an extensive inlet, entirely land- 
locked. Several rivers fall into it, of which the largest, called the Escambia, is navigable 
for shallops, but to the distance of a few miles only. 

llie town or city of Pensacola, now the capital of the country of Escambia, is situate 
on a plain, and defended by a fort on a sand-hill, close under which all vessels must pass 
to the town. It lies along' the beach of the bay, is of an oblong form, and contains, 
some spacious and elegant buildings. 

Mr. Gauld has observed that, on the coast hereabout, he observed a stronger current 
in the winter-lime than in the summer, "occasioned by prevailing N.W. and N. N.W. 
winds, which immediately cause a general ebb from all the bays and inlets on the coast, 
and sets to the eastward a point or two oCf-shore, at which season a southerly wind, 
which is a dead wind on the coast, is the forerunner of a N.W. wind in a few hours; 
80 I would advise no one, knowing themselves to be to the westward of Cape St. Bias, 
to haul from the land, farther than in 17 or 16 fathoms of water, lest they should not 
be able to get the land on board again, from the above-described current and N.W. 
winds."* 

PENSACOLA, Eastward. — The Island of Santa Rosa extends along the coast 
above' 40 miles ; but its greatest breadth does not exceed half a mile : there are many 
hillocks of white sand upon it, and some scattered trees. The eastern extremity of the 
island, which is the west point of the entrance of the Bay of Santa Rosa, is a very low 
sandy points The eastern point of the entrance of this bay may be known by some bar- 
ranfeas, or broken cliffs, of a bright red colour, which are upon it. The channel or 
mouth of the bay is very narrow, and has a bar, on which- the depth is only from 6 to 7 
feet The entrance over the bar must be made with the prow to the N. by W., keeping 
in the middle of the channel until you pass the extreme east point of Santa Rosa Island, 
when, altering course to N.W., you may anchor as soon as you are sheltered. This bay is 
of extraordinary extent, being about 24 miles in length, to the eastward, and from 4 to 
6 miles broad. The greatest depth in it is S fathoms, which are found only when you 
are to the west of the ravines, or red bluff, at the entrance ; that is to say, at the distance 
of about 2 miles within the bar. The rest of the bay is full of shoals and old trees or 
stumps, so as merely to be passable for canoes. 

From the Bay of Santa Rosa, the coast trends E.S.E. and S.E. by E. for 48 miles, 
to the entrance of the Bay of San Andre', or St. Andrew : on the coast, between, the 
trees are very thick, and close to the shore ; there are also various hillocks of red and of 
white sand. The entrance of the bay is formed to the west by a long narrow tongue of 
land, which extends from the main land, and to the east by a little island, named iSian 
Andri ; a shoal extends from the tongue, and extends across more than two-thirds of 
the distance between it and the island, leaving a channel, with a bar, on which there is 
about 10 feet of water. You must also give a berth to another shoal, which extends 
from the island ; and, being past it, and between the points, steer to the N.W., to take 
the shelter of the tongue, in 4 or 5 fathoms. This bay is very large ; but as, to the 
present time, there is no niotive for vessels going to it, except for temporary shelter^ 
they may remain in the place we have assigned, without any necessity for going far- . 
ther in. 

From THE Bar OF San Andre'^ the coast follows to the S.S.E., for 28 miles, to 
Cap* St. Blas, which is the southern point of a long tongue of land, that, at, 4 or 5 miles 
from the inner coast, forms the Bay of Sa n Jooof , or St. Joseph. From the Island of 
San Andr^i<^a sand-bank, with only 4 feet of w»ter 6n it, extends in the same direction 
of S.S.E., 10 miles. This shoal, which may easily be discovered, from the water's turn- 
ing white on it, extends about a league and a half from the inner coast. The S.E. ex- 
tremity of this bank, with the point of the tongue, form the entrance of the Bay of San 
Josef, which has a bar of only^^eet of water on it. This tongue of land, which is 15 
miles long, is so narrow, that, in some places, its breadth is not more than two cables' 
length : there are various breaks in it, by which, during storms, the waters of the sea 



* But see, farther, the General Directions for the Mexican Sea, hereafter. 

join 
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join those of the bay ; and there is some wood on it. This piece of coast presents good 
anchorage, sheltered from the east winds^ in 6 and 7 fathoms of water, which you will 
gain at a mile and a half from the shore. 

To ENTER by the Bab of St. Joseph, it is necessary to coast the tongue of land, in 4 
or 5 fathoms, until you pass a small tongue of sand, which lies a little way without the 
mouth : thence you must steer N.E. and E.N.E. for the interior, coasting always along 
the tongue, near which is the deepest water. There is always a swell on the bar. 
This bay is entirely unsheltered, especially in the winter, when the winds prevail from 
the 8.W. and N.W. quarters, and raise much sea, in addition to the usual swell on 
the bar. 

CAPE ST. BLAS is a low point, which trends to the S. by E. about 2 miles. From 
the woody part of this point a sand-bank extends to S.S.E. to the distance of more than 
3 miles; there are, also, from the S.S.E. to the S.S.W. of the point, various shoal spots, 
or small sand-banks, which have not above 3} fathoms over them ; the southernmost of 
the whole of them lies 4 leagues from the point. Between these spots there are chan- 
nels with 7, 8, and 9, fathoms of water.* 



The Coast from the Missisipi to Cape St. Blas, in general. 

All the coast, from the Missisipi to Cape San Blas, has soundings ojf it, the edge, 
of which descend to 2%° 50^ of latitudes ; but the depth is very unequal, as you may see 
by a glance at the Chart. Notwithstanding this inequality, it is very clean ; for, if yoa 
except the spots of sand in the vicinity of Cape San Bias, there is no danger but what 
may be avoided by attention to the lead : but, as all the land is very low, and deficient in 
marks to distinguish it by, along its whole extent, and, as it is also frequently obscured 
by showers and fogs, and much exposed to the winds of the S.E. and S.W. quarters, 
which blow with much force in the winter, and to the hurricanes which are experienced 
in August and September ; it becomes necessary to say something of the general mode 
of making it, and of navigating upon it. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS for Sailing toward^ the Missisipi, 

Mobile, and Pensacola. 

There are only three points on this coast to which vessels are generally bound; that 
is to say, the Balize Pats cf the MistUipi, Mobile, and Pensacola : for the bays of San 
Rosa, San Andres, and San Josef, have neither towns nor commerce. To direct your- 
self to any of these ports from points to the S.E. of them, it is adviseable to make the 
land well to the eastward of their respective meridians, that you may find them on the 
western tack, with the winds from the eastward, which are the prevailing ones ; but, if 
you approach from the west, you have .no other resource than to beat to windward from 
the part of the coast you make, at a greater or less distance from it, according to the 
season, the size and qualities of the vessels, &c. 

It is necessary to make the land, more or less to the eastward of your place of desti- 
nation, according to the (Confidence or the certainty you have of the situation of the 
vessel, and thus either to strike soundings on the meridian of Mobile, when bound to 
the Missisipi, in order to ascertain your exact situation, or to strike them on the meri- 
dian of Cape San Bias, when bound to Mobile or Pensacola. 

Having obtained soundings in the latitude of 29^, you must steer to the West, if 
bound to the Balize, so as to make land to the eastward of it, or something to the 



* Cape St. Blas. — The longitude of this point has been variously represented. In Mr. Gauld's 
Survey of the Coast of West Florida, it is given in 86*> 5' W. In Mr. Faden's Chart of the West- 
Indies, 1808, in 86** 2'. In a Chart by Mr. Arrowsraith, 1809, in only 85** 6'. In the Spanish 
Chart of 1808, it is ^ven in 85° 15'; but in that of 1799, in 85*" 36'. We have compared these 
with the differences given in several other maps and charts, and while we regret the want of more 
positive information, are of opinion that the cuart of 1799, in this respect, approximates nearest to 
the truth. Upon this consideration, we have placed it, in our new Chart of the Gulf of Mexico, 
in SS** 36' West. 

north, 
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north » that you may not fall from its parallel, in the event of the wind's being from that 
qoarter. 

From April to June, inclusive, you may run westward on the parallel of the Balize ; 
but in the winter you ought to direct your course towards the middle of the Chandeleur 
Islands. On this route you will not find the soundings regular : for, whatever may be 
the parallel you run io, you will as soon get more water as fall into less ; nevertheless, 
from 20 fathoms into less depth, there is much regularity ; and, from the meridian of 
Pensacola, as far as the southern limit of the Chandeleurs, you will have 10 fathoms at 
10 miles from the coast ; and, from that depth, will be in sight of the coast. From Pen- 
sacola to the eastward, you will have 1 fathoms at 4 miles from the coast. 

Butj in navigating for the Balize^ you may not be able to obtain observations for the 
latitude, and fogs or rain may hinder you from recognizing the coast ; under such cir- 
cumstances, or, in case of its answering to make the coast by night, the de,ep-sea lead 
is a sure guide to direct yourself by : for this you must keep in mind, that if, in steering 
to the west, you catch from 40 to 50 fathoms, loose sticky mud, mixed at times with a 
little black or white sand, it will be a certain sign that you are on the parallel of the 
Balize, and from that depth, into less water, you will always find the same quality of 
soundings ; but if, from 40 to 50 fathoms into less water, you find the bottom of small 
sand with very little clay, or without it, you will be between the Balize and Cayo Breton ; 
if small white sand, you will be in the parallel of that Kay ; if coarse sand, with small 
shells, (like snail-shells,) you will be between the said Kay and the Chandeleurs ; and, 
if coarse sand, with gravel, small stones, and large shells, you will be in front of these 
islands. 

From the Bttlize, towards the teest, the bottom is generally of sand alone ; and, for 
those bound to the Balize from the southward, it will be a sign that they are to the west 
of it when steering to the N.VV. and North, after they catch 40 or 50 fathoms, on sand, 
and diminishing the depth, the quality of the bottom does not vary until they are in 13 
or 10 fathoms: but if, on their route, they have crossed over clay, and, on entering 
into 10 or 12 fathoms, find sand again, it will be a sign that they have passed or 
crossed the mouth of the Balize, and are approaching Cayo Breton and the Chandeleur 
Islands. , 

When bound to thb Balize, whether upon its own parallel, or upon that of the 
Chandeleurs, it is adviseable not to entangle yourself with the land in the night, unless 
you are very certain of your situation, but rather xome to an anchor, in 15 or $0 fathoms, 
until day-light; but he who does not wish to retard his passage, or subject himself to the 
delays which an onrshore wind might occasion, may run until on the stretch towards the 
Balize, to anchor outside the bar, in 8 or 10 fathoms, firing some guns as he runs in ; 
so that, when they are answered from the Balize, he may observe their flash or report, 
which will enable him to.be more certain in taking the right anchorage.* But, if you 
have fallen in near the Chandeleurs, so soon as you are in 10 fathoms, steer S. by W. | W. 
[S.S./f^.] for the Balize, taking care to keep in that depth, by which you will incur no 
danger, either of getting ashore or among shoals : on this way the soundings afford good 
marks for knowing the vessel's place ; for, so soon as you are abreast of the Grand 
Gosier, or southern extremity of the Chandeleurs, you will begin to augment the depth 
from 12 and 14^ to 18, fathoms, which latter will be when you are crossing the pit or well 
(La fozaj : this augmentation ceases so soon as you are off Passe a I'Outre, when you 
will agokn have the 10 fathoms. The knowledge of this is of importance, for finding 
the Balize with certainty, and to keep from falling to the south of it. 

If, in this anchorage, you catch the wind strong from S.E., so that it will not allow 
you to enter over the bar, it will be best to get under sail in plenty of time, and run 
yourself clear to the southward of the Passes; for, at anchor with this wind, in the ex- 
pectation of riding it out, there will be the greatest risk of losing the anchor you have 
down, and all the others which you may let go ; and you also run the risk of not being 
able to clear the land of the Passes, and of getting ashore and being wrecked on it ; but, 
when you get under sail, so as to be able to heave- to for the gale, you ought, so soon as 
ever you perceive the wind tacking round for the S.W. quarter, to turn towai'ds the 
shore ; for, if you do not, the north wind will enter with violence, and you will remain 



* The lighthouse, erected since these directions were composed, will clearly obviate all diffici 
in making out the Bar; if the weather be clear. See page 185. 
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to leeward, and find it very difficult to gain the coast. If the north wind should cateh 
you, when crossing from th^ Chandeleur3 to the Balize, you ought to lose no time in 
clearing yourself, which will he effected when you are round the Balize^ and this Utter 
will he so soon as you are to the southward of 29° of latitude ; for then, when the tack- 
out is not favourable, the other will he gaining to the eastward, and, while yoa are 
thus situated, the wind may probably take to the N.W. quarter, when you will be in no 
oiore danger of being driven upon the coast. While doing this, you must take care not 
to get into less than 10 fathoms, when you are on the board either to the S.E. orB.W.; 
for, from that water into less, you would not round the Balize; and if you get into less 
depth, and the wind continues, or increases, shipwreck will be unavoidable, as you will 
not have it in your power to steer to the North to take shelter in Naso /Anchorage, which 
has been described in page IQS. 

If, being in 10 fathoms, and without appearance of the gale ceasing, and seeing that 
you are getting into less depth, and can steer to- the North, sounding continually, keep 
all along in 8 or 10 fathoms of depth, and thus you will coast along the Chandeleurs. 
You may know when you are past the northernmost of these isles by losing the bottom 
of clay, and sometimes white shells, which is opposite the Chandeleurs, and gain fine 
white and black sand; you may then steer to the West, in 10, 8, and 6, fathoms, in order 
to anchor in the shelter of therti, in the ground which we have already described. , As 
the thickness of the atmosphere, in such circumstances, does not permit any thing to be 
seen, yoU can have no other guide to this anchorage than the lead; but, if you can see 
the land, you may run in easier, because you have no more to do than round the head of 
the sand-spit, which runs out to the N.E. of the northernmost Chandeleur, and on which 
the sea breaks with much noise. This opportune resource, which, in general, only con- 
'<berns vessels of small burthen, it will be best to have recourse to so soon as it is thought 
that it would be difficult to round the Balize, and that those accidents may be avoided 
which afe occasioned by the caiTying of much sail, (or a press of canvas,) with much 
wind and a heavy sea. But even those vessels which, on account of their great draught 
of water, remain exposed to the elements, may, in case of having got into 10 fathoms, 
with a probability of not being able to weather the BaKze, can and ought to take the 
'above-stated route ; taking care to anchor in Naso Road, in a sufficient depth of water, 
not only for the draught of the vessel, but that it may not touch in the hollows of the 
«ea, mantling altogether in seamau-like style,' with the hope that, -if the anchors fix 
Ihemselves well in the hard. clay, which. is. in the anchorage, while the sea becomes lesi 
rough, from the breakwater which the, spit from the Chandeleurs forms, it may not be 
difficult to save the vessel from shipwreck, so long as the cables hold ; but mark tbat^ 
so soon. as the wind rounds to the N.W. quarter, you should weigh without delay, aad 
get out; for, in this place, the sea rises with winds both dl the S.E. and $.W. quadrants* 
but falls 2 or 3 feet, with, winds of the N.W. and N.E. 

If bound to Pensacola or Mobile, you ought to make the land to the east of them* 
not only to avoid passing them, but because there are so few distinguishing marks on 
this coast, that, in running <along, it is the only guide to any one who has never before 
been on it : nevertheless the lead indicates pretty well, within a little over or under the 
meridian in which the vessel is, if the following precaution be attended to ; that is to 
say, that when coarse sand, with coral, is found out of sight of land, it is a certain indi- 
cation that you are opposite the eastern head or end of Santa Rosa Island ; for that 
quality of soundings is found only in that part ; and, although they also have it at the 
River Tampa and other parts of East-Florida, this can cause no mistake, because these 
points are too remote. 

* jFVowi thtf meridian qf the Bay of Santa Rosa to the west, the. lead finds only fine sand, 
with black specks, like gunpowder, and red particles ; and, diminishing the water from 
1 8 fathoms, you will enter on very fine sand of a rose-colour, with some pieces of white 
shells, and bits of black stones, which quality of bottom is very remarkable, as it is 
found only to the S.E. and South of Pensacola : with this ground, and by shoaling the 
water to 14 fathoms, you will discover the harbour at the distance of about 5 leagues. 
You may also find the port by the depth of water; for, as we have said, the depth of 
water from Pensacola to the east augments, so that you get 10 fathoms at four miles 
from the shore;, but from Pensacola to the west it decreases, and you gain the same 
depth at 10 miles off shore* .... 

. Those who ar^ approaching Mobile, ought to keep in mind the necessity of getting- 

clear out so soon as the wind appears to becoming on shore^ whether they clear them- 

! selves 
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sblves by weathering the Balize, or, which is better, by taking in time the shelter of 
Naso Road, as we have ah'eady explained ; for, outside of Mobile Bar, no one can keep 
at anchor in such winds, as the cables must inevitably fail, and the vessel be lost. 

Those who are off Pensacola Bay ought equally to make sail, and get clear so 
soon as the wind seems to be coming to blow on shore ; and they may, in general, count 
on weathering the Balize ; as, by steering S.W. they will go clear of it. To attempt 
remaining off the Bar is as unsafe as at Mobile. 
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Prom Cape St. Blas follows, to the east, the liUxnd of St. Dionmo, and next that of 
St. George : the latter, from its southernmost point, which is 15 miles distant from the 
Cape, trends to the N.E. by E., and, in the same direction, there are three other isles. 
At nearly E.N.E. from the last, is the Southwest Cape, on the western side of Apalach^ 
Bay ; which is the Point Meneses of the Spanish charts. 

APAZiACKB'. — From the S.W. Capb the coast sweeps to the north, and thence / 
to the east, forming a great bight, in the north part of which the River Apalach^ dis- 
entbogues : this river has little water, and is obstructed by oyster-banks, which remain 
dry at low water. The tide rises about A\ feet, at about a league from the entrance.* 
Fort San Marcos (St. Mark's) is three leagues up the river, and stands on a point 
formed at the confluence of two streams ; the western one of which is called by the 
Spaniards Tagabona, and the eastern Santiago." The shallow water of the river is not 
found at the entrance of it only, but also in all the Great Bay ; for, from the S.W. Cape, 
y-w^ Point Meneses, to the north, no more than 3 fathoms is found. 

^ On the east of the eastern side of the entrance of Apalach^, named Casinos, a rocky ^ 
reef extends out about 3 miles, and the coast from that point follows in a curve 4e- ^ 
N. 60^ JS. ii ' uvi 33 miles, to the N.W. Point of Deadman's Bay (Hombri Muerto). In / 
the intermediate space, near the shore, are the two Rocky Isles (PiedrasJ, and Pine's 
Point. The water along the coast is very shallow, with only one and two fathoms 

• Dkadman's Bay has an opening of 8 miles between its N.W. and S.E. points, and is 
5 mifes deep. The Rio de S. Pedro falls into it. To the south of the S.E. point of the 
bay, are two little islets, at the distance of 2 miles. 

' At S. 46° E. true, 34 miles,, from the N.W. point of Deadman's Bay, is the River 
Sawaney or River of St. Juan ; the mouth of which is obstinicted by a great number of 
islets. On the intermediate coast are three islets, the largest of which is called Coler.f 
Farther to the S.E. is another groupe. The land Between forms a bay. 

From, the River Sawaney to the southward the water is very shallow, and the coast 
so low that it cannot be seen : in place of it you may discover some very low kays or 
islets, named the Savinas^ or Sdbines, which were examined, in 1802, by the merchant- 
pilot Josef Vidal. The south-westernmost is situate in lat. 29° 4'. This groupe is com- 
posed of nine principal islets, with many others, occupying a space of 21 miles from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E , and 14 from North to South. They are all surrounded by banks, 
which extend far out to sea ; for, from the western islet, the bank runs out 1 2 miles to 
the W.S.W., and, from the southern, 14 miles to the southward. Between the islets 
and banks are channels of varying depths, with from 3 to 12 feet of water. Vidal an- 
chored to the east of the south- westernmost kay, in 12 feet. 

Fifty miles to the southward of the northern part of the Sabines lies Anclote Kay, or 
rather Kays, a little before arriving at which the coast again shows itself. All the sea 
between the S.W. Cape of Apalach^ and Anclote Kay is so shallow, that you may find 
6, 5, 4,^and 3, fathoms, at 8 and 10 miles from the land. The Kay is 4 miles distant 
irom the coast,- is about eight miles in length from North to South, and is divided into 
three parts as represented on the chart. 



* In 1828 a grant was passed for a lighthouse, to be erected on a proper site, near St. Mark's or 
Apalach£ Harbour, but the exact situation was not described. 

t These, we presume, are the Cabbage Isles of the English charts. — Edit. 
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Off the soiitb part of tht Ancldte Kays, abreast of St. Clement's Point, there is good 
aiichorage in 3 fathoms. 

The Coast extends hence 8.E. by S. II leagues, to Tampa or Spiritu Santo Bat. 
The coast about this bay» which is bordered with isles and kays, is cleaner and deeper 
than the former part ; for here you may find 6 fathoms, at 3 leagues from the shore, apd 
there is no difficulty in running along it» with the lead kept going. 

TAMPA BAY has sufficient depth for ships ; for there is within it 5 and 6 fttthoms of 
water ; and, although its entrance has a bar, the least water is from 2| to 3} fathoms. 
The entrance of this bay is obstructed by several sand-banks, upon which rise some in- 
lets: between these shoals are the channels named the fFest, the South-west, aadthe 
South-east : the first two have plenty of water on their bars, for the first has 3| fathomsi 
and the second 3 fathoms : the channels are clear, and, to take them, there is little ne- 
cessity for instructions ; for you can easily see the shoals at high water, and, at lovr 
water, they are dry. 

The description of Spiritu Santo, or Tampa Bay, as given by Mr. Romans, &c. is 
as foDows :-^ 

This harbour is very capacious, and is well calculated for a place of refreshment.. It 
abomids with wood, fresh water, fish, oysters, clam^, large and small waters-fowls, de^, 
turkeys, Ate. It is formed by a range of narrow islands lying before it, the southern- 
most of which, is named, according to a late chart. Alarm Graves Island, of which the 
north end is called Grant's Point, . Its latitude is 27^ 37'. The ne^t island, lying .one 
mile and a half north of.it, is called Pollute Kay ; and another, which is far the larger, 
about the same distance to the N.W. by N. of that, is called Castor Kay : these names 
were given from two privateers, one of which was commanded by Captain Braddock, of 
Virginia: these two vessels cruized hereabout in the years 1744 and 1745 ; and Captain 
Braddock is generally acknowledged to be the first Englishman who explored this Bay. 
Northward of Castor Kay, by some called E^ont Isle, is a cluster of little islands, called 
Mullet Kays ; they lie about two miles to the N.E. from Castor Kay, and a shoal extends 
from each to the westward : to that which runs off from the Mullet Kays, the Spaniards 
have given the name of Restinga Larga : the people of the country r.esort ^o these kays 
for the purpose of fishing ^ and have built huts on the principal of them, where there are 
also wells of fresh water. 

The kays and shoals form three entrances into the Bay ; viz. one between Grant's 
Point and Pollux Kay ; another between Castor and Pollux Kay ; and the third, called 
by the Spaniards Boca Grande, being the principal entrance, lies between Castor Kay 
and the Mullets. 

, The coast has pretty regular soundings, but not very deep. To enter this harbour by 
any of its inlets, observe the following directions, and they hai'dly can fail of carrying 
you in safely. 

The land is low, and not visible till you are within about 8 miles from it, where yoa 
will have about 6 or 6^ fathoms of watery the chief productions of the kays are n\aa' 
grove and black wood bushes. 

To enter by Granfs Point, bring it to bear N.E. } E., then run in on that course 
till the south end of Pollux Kay bears N.E. j| N., when you will be on the bar of this 
inlet, and there find 16 feet of .water : this bar being short, you must run in on the same 
course till you are nenrly abreast of Pollux Kay, and you will have 8, 4, and 5, fathoms : 
when you are almost abreast of the kay, steer East, and you may run in as the Chart 
directs. 

To run m between Castor and PoUuco Kays, keep in about 5 fathoms, tiU you bring the 
north end of Pollux to bear about E. by N. ^ E. ; then run on in that course, till the 
south end of Cagtor bears N.E. by E. J E. and you will presently be in about 17 feet; 
then steer about E.N.E. directly for the midway between the two kays, and you will 
continue for about three-quarters of a mile in ID or 17 feet, shoalest under the north 
bank ; when you are over this, you will have 3| or 4 fathoms, and, by keeping a little to 
the northward of the last course, after you have cleared the kays, you may run up the 
bay without any hesitation. 

To go in through the principal inlet, or between the Mullet and Castor Kays, you must 
run in about 5 fathoms, till you bring the south part of the Muljk'Kays to bear fe. 4 S.; 
then sail on that course till the north end of Castor Kay bears E. by S. | S. and you will 

fin^ 
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find 23 or 23 feet of water; steer oti the s&me course until you deepen your water to 
6 fathoms ; then run East, inclining to the south shore. If any. S6 soon as you have 
doubled Castor Kay, you may anchor under it, or run up by the Mullet Kays, br farthei^ 
in, as the Chart points out. ' > 

In 1769, Mr. Romans was employed above six weeks in surveying this harbour, and, 
his boat having sunk in Manatie Hiver, he proceeded thence on fbot across the'peninsula 
to St. Augustin. 

FaoM Tampa Bay the coast continues to the S.E. by E., 22 leagues, to Carlos Bay 
or CHAaLOTTE Harbour : there are several kays extending along this coast, a part of 
which lies out nearly 4 miles from it. The shore is all clean, with the exception of a 
sand-bar extending out from what is called' the Boca, or Mouth, of Sarasota hdef, which 
is an opening formed by two of the longer kays, and which is 7 leagues distant from 
Tampa Bay : Upon this bar there are 3 fathoms of water ; and along the whole coast 
4 and 5 fathoms are found at 5 and 6 miles from the shore. There is no danger in hin- 
ning along it with the lead kept going. 

CARLOS BAY^ is a considerable estuary made by the coast, and into which several 
rivers empty themselves ; the mouth of it is covered by numerous kays* and shoals, which 
have between them wider or narrower channels. The northernmost one, named Gaspa- 
rillo Inlet, has only 6 feet of water ; that which follows, called Boca Grande or Greai 
Inlet, is deeper, having 14 feet in it, and it is a mile in width ; to the south of this there 
IS another, named Cautha, with 7 feet of water. This bay is useful to vessels only which 
do not draw more than 8 feet, as it affords little shelter from the winter-storms ; and, 
although the bottom is good, the anchors cannot hold, unless you seek the lee parts of 
the bay, according to the wind that blows. The tides here rise 2 feet ; and, when the 
wind is off shore, there is such a force of water at the entrance of the bay, that you ought 
not to attempt it, but wait for a better opportunity. 

The kay, of which the northern extremity forms the Boca Cautiva, or Slave Inlet, is 
the same of which the south end forms Boca Seca, or Drv Inlet, which is an opening 
between that kay to the north and Sanibel Isle to the south. This opening communi- 
cates with a shallow lagoon^ which also communicates with Carlos Bay by souie shallow 
channels. There is good anchorage at the south part of Sanibel Isle, in 2 fathoms of 
water, and sufficiently sheltered from all winds. This anchorage of Sanibel may b^ 
known by a grove of palm-trees, which is about 2 miles to the south of it, and which is 
the only grove to be seen on all the coast. Much caution is requisite in going to Sanibel 
anchorage ; and the lead should be kept constantly going, in order to avoid the shoals 
which run out from Sanibel, as well as from the kays to the S.E. of it^ and which ex- 
tend off to sea about 4 miles. 

Mr. Romans has described Carlos Bay as affording, not oply good shelter, but excel- 
lent water in many places, especially on a high island, whose north end is a broken bluff, 
and which shows itself remarkably to those who have well shot it ; there is, likewise, 
))lenty of fish, and the islands are stocked with deer. 

From the islets above mentioned the coast trends S.S.E., nearly 1 1 leagues, to Punia 
Larga, or Cape Roman, The ground all along is very clean, and there are 3 fathoms at 
S miles from the shore. From Punta Larga a shoal extends to the South and S.W. 
about 7 miles ; and this, with the coast to the east, forms a bay, with 2 fathoms of water, 
in which vessels, of light draught, may find shelter from winds of the N.E. and N.W. 
quarters. 

The bay of JUAN PONCE de LEON, by the English called Chatham Bay, is 
comprised between Punta Larga, or Cape Roman, and Punta Tancha, or Sable Point, 
the southernmost point of Florida. The distance between the two points is I9 leagues. 
The ground generally clean; but as the depth of water is very small, and the coast lined 
with shoals, the bay is very little frequented, except by turtles and fishermen. 

Tides, &c. on the Western Coasts of Florida. 

In the vicinity of Punta Tancha, or Sable Point, and thence to Punta Larga, or Cape 
Roman, the sea runs tide and half-tide, in the same manner as at Plymouth, the Needles, 
and the Isle *of Wight, in England ; that is to say, three hours flood, then three houi's 
ebb > next nine hours flood ; and lastly> nine hours ebb : it does not rise to an equal . 

heig*- 
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height in all places, nor does it run equally rapid in every part : in some places yoQ shaB 
meet it in a mere fall ; and, in almost every gut, among the many islands in this bay, 
you will find it as much as four stout men can do to stem the current with a moses. 

From Cape Roman, northward and westward, the tide seems to ehb and flow once in 
twenty-four hours ; but, it being very much governed by the winds, this happens very 
irregularly; for, with a South, or S.W., or West wind, it will flow much longer than it 
will fall; whereas, with a North, or N.E., or East wind, it will ebb much longer than it 
will rise. Consequently, it happens frequently, that, at the time of springs, yon find 
less water on a bar than at neap-tides, and vice versa. The tide has not been obsen-ed 
to rise above two feet any where, at the highest times ; yet its effects on the currents of 
the rivers' are, in dry summers, very visible at a great way from the sea. 

The VARIATION of the Compass, within the limits described in this section, is from 
6) to 5i degrees East. Mr. Gauld, in 1770, gave it as 6^ 37' East, near the entrance 
of the Missisipi : Mr. Romans, nearly at the same time, gave it as 5° 47' East, near 
Tampa Bay; and, from observations made farther to the southward, in 1807, it may be 
inferred to be, at present, nearly the same, or a very little more. 



THE TORTUGAS SOUNDINGS. 

The great bank, which extends, in some parts, 40 leagues from shore, between Cape 
St. Bias on the north, and the Florida Kays to the south, is generally denominated the 
ToRTUGAs Soundings. The ground is clean and mostly of sand, there being no known 
danger, except a spot of sand, which is in latitude 28^ 36', and about 12 minutes to the 
east of the meridian of Cape St. Bias, and on which there is scarcely 3 feet of water, 
though it is so steep that, from 100 fathoms you are aground at once.* The whole of 
the rest of the bottom of these soundings is very regular, and the depth lessens gradually 
towards the land ; upon it there is good shelter from the North and N.E. sea or swell; 
and a vessel, commodiously, may lie-to upon the bank, observing only that the less the 
depth the less the swell will be, and that even, without much inconvenience, an anchor 
may be let go in 8 or 10 fathoms. 

When entering upon this bank from the southward, without being certain of the lati- 
tude, and being near the parallel of the Tortugas, (or 24^^ 80',) the western part of which 
js very steep, it is most necessary to run with caution, in order to catch the soundings on 
the edge of the bank, and not to go into less than 40 or 35 fathoms : this is the best pre- 
caution for keeping you clear of the Tortugas, around which are SO fathoms. The same 
precaution, of not getting into less than 40 or 35 fathoms; ought to be attended to when 
entering upon the bank from the northward, or on higher parallels, and thence steering 
to it by its southern edge, ^his will be suMcient to keep you clear, in any circumstances, 
from all danger of the Tortugas. 

On the edge of the Tortugas Soundings the waters run with some strength towards 
the south ; and thus, on entering from the westward, with the intention of ascertaining 
your position by and on them, and your passage is much retarded by winds from the 
N.E., E.N.E., or Eftst, you may be sure that you are on the edge of them, if you find, 
for two succeeding days, differences of latitude of 20 miles or more, to the south of your 
reckoning : in which case you may consider yourself on the meridian of th6 edge, reckon- 
ing that by this you will not incur an error of more than 10 leagues, and you may prose- 
cute your voyage or route with security. 



The tortugas and MARTYRS, or Florida Kays and Reefs. 

Thb great chains of islets, kays, reefs, and shoals, which are now called the Tortu- 
gas and Maetyes, or Flobida Kats and Reefs, are supposed to have constituted, in 



* In Captain Romans' Chart of the Gulf, this shoal is described as a « liUle $andy kay, seen by 
Captain George Ross, in the Providence schooner ; no ground at 100 fathoms. In this Chart it is 
represented in latitude 28** 37', and 13 minutes east of the meridian of Cape St. Bias. We cannot 
help entertaining much doubt as to its existence. A small shoaJ of sand, in siich a situation, must, 
indeed, be considered as a phenomenon. — £ditor. 

former 
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former ages^ only five or six islands, which have been since broken, and gradually sepa- 
rated, into innumerable smaller ones, by the operation of the Florida^Stream. and the 
encroachment of the sea. 

The first description of these reefs, &c. worthy of particular notice, is.tlvat of Mr. De 
Brahm, Kurveyor^-general of the southern district of North- America, who was employed 
here from the year 1765 to that of 1771 : This description was, however, very superficial 
and very erroneous. The most precise and valuable detail is that of George Gauld, 
Esq. by whom the whole was surveyed, under the order of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, in the years 177S, 4, and 5 ; and to the latter gentleman, chiefly, we 
are indebted for the following description : 

The TORTVCrikS. — The Tortuoas, or Dry Tortuqas, consist 6f ten small 
islands or kays, existing as depicted on the Charts, upon several flats of sand, coral, and 
rocky ground. These flats extend about 11 miles in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction. — 
The Middle Kay appears to lie in latitude 24° 3^-', and in longitude, from Greenwich, 
82° 6^ West. ^-^ 

To the west of the Tortugas is the Tortuoas Bank, extending Q miles from North to 
South, by nearly 6 from East to West. It is a large bank of brown coral-rocks, inter- 
mixed with patches of white sand, and having very irregular soundings of from 5 J to 12 
fathoms. Its shoalest part is near the southern extremity, in latitude 24° 28', and lon- 
gitude 83° 1 1'. Between this bank and the flats of the Diy Tortugas there is a channel 
about a league in breadth, and having, in general, from 10 to 20 fathoms, sand, gravel, 
coral, and shells.* 

The islets or kays called the Dry Tortugas are all very low, but some of them are 
"covered with mangrove-bushes, and may be seen at the distance of four leagues. The 
S.W. Kay lies in latitude 24° 32f*, and longitude about 83° 4'.t The variation here, 
during Mr. Gauld's survey,, by a meditim of several observations, appeared to be 7 de- 
grees East. It now appears to be one degree more. A reef of coral rocks stretches 
about a quarter of a mile S.W. froni this kay, the water on which is discoloured ; and, 
in general, wherever there is dailger, it may be easily seen, in the day-time, from the 
mast-head. 

Lighthouse.— ^u«A or Garden Kay is now distinguished by a lighthouse, which ex- 
hibits a brilliant fixed light, between 60 and 70 feet above the sea, which may be seen 
at the distance of 18 miles. According to the official notice, it may be approached on 
the west, south, and round to east, within 4 miles, without danger. On the north, it. 
should not be approached nearer than to Q miles. 

The "American Coast Pilot, ^^ says, that a spar-buoy, painted white, in 15 or 18 feet 
of water, and showing 3 feet above the water, has been placed on the west end of the 
quick-sands of the Tortugas, at 15 miles E. J S. from the eastern kay, and where there 
is a shoal of not more than 7 or 8 feet of water. Too much dependence should not, 
however, be placed on seeing it ; as, from its exposed situation, it is very likely to drift 
from its place. 

To the southward of the Tortugas, the soundings appear to be very regular, until 
within 8 leagues of the shore, where, in some places, they become uneven. To the 
northward of them is fine deep water. In passing by, in. the night, it is necessary to 
sound frequently, and never to stand into less than 30 or 35 fathoms. 

There is no drinkable water to be obtained on any of the Tortugas, except on the 
northernmost island : but there is a great variety of sea-birds, with turtle and excel- 
lent fish. 

If bound to the eastward, and you meet with a strong easterly gale, which is frequent 
hereabout in the summer-season, you may safely come to anchor, in 5 or 6 fathoms^ 



* Altho,ugh, fi-om the clearness of the water on this bank, it appears dangerous, it is not so in 
reality. Those bound to the eastward, from any port in the Mexican Sea, and meeting with a fierce 
storm hereabout, which is very common in the summer season, may safely anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
to the north of the S.W. kay, at the distance of one-quarter of a mile from the Sivest side of the long 
sandy kay called Turtle Kay. ' * 

t Don Dionisio Galliano, from his observations on the Northern Kay, assigned to the S.W. Kay, 
latitude 24** 32' 30", and longitude 82° SC 16". 

und 
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under the lee of the long sandy island which lies to the northward of the S.W.^kay, at 
ahout a quarter of a mile from shore. 

The BANK of SOUNDINGS extends 5 or 6 leagues to the soolhward of the Tortugai» 
but much farther to westward and northward, all the way along the shore of Florida. 
This is an advantageous circumstance to navigation, as caution in sounding may pre- 
vent any danger in the night-time ; for the soundings ar^ extremely regular all along 
this bank to the northward, almost to Cape St. Bl^, or latitude 2Q^ 40' ; so that, by 
the latitude and depth of water, it may be, in general, known how far a ship is to the 
eastward or westward. From 90 to 50 fathoms there is a space of several leagues, but 
from 50 to 6o it deepens fast to 70 and 80, and soon after to no ground. 

CHANNEL EAST of the TORTUGAS.— Over the bank, to the eastward o^the 

Tortogas, there is a broad channel of 10 to 17 fathoms, through which vessek may 

pass and save much in'distanbe, when going to and from the coast of Florida, && But 

this passage is not to be attempted unless the Tortogas are previously and diatinedy 

seen, and unless yon keep within two or three leagues of the easternmost of them ; as 

f^Ajy\ there is a coral-bank> of only 19 feet of water, at the distance of between 4 and 5 Iragues 

«^<» JT from them;* and, farther on, towards Cayo Mabqi^es, the westernmost of the Fl,prtda 

We. ^'^'' Kays, there is a very dangerous and extensive bank of quicksand, on many parts of which 

there are no more than 4 or 5 feet of water. This bank is of a remarkable white colour, 

and may be easily seen and avoided in the day-time. 

CAYO MARQUES, or Mabqubs Kat, the westernmost of the range of Florida 
Kays, lies about E. i 5., true, 14 leagues, from the S.W. Kay of the Tortugas, in latitude 
S4° SO'* In the vicinity is a cluster of mangrove islands. To the westward and north- 
westward of Cayo Marques, is a large bank of quicksand, extending 5 or 6 leagues ; 
and nearly due South, from the S.W. extremity of this bank, lies the west end of the 
Gbnbbal Florida Reef, in latitude 24° 28^ and longitude 82° 95}^ There is a chan- 
nel between the Reef and the Bank, above mentioned, and likewise all along between it 
and the kays, which is, in many places, more than four miles in breadth. 

The FLORinA Reef, at the west end, is about 3 miles broad, but the least water on it 
is 5 fathoms ; with irregular soundings from 7 to 8 fathoms. The water over it is all 
discoloured : the bottom plainly appears, with white and brown patches of coral rocks. 
The south side of the reef is steep, in general ; there being from 30 to 9Q fathoms, 
muddy bottom, within a mile or two of it. 

In the channel, to the westward of Cayo Marques, there is a depth of 7 to 10 fiaithoms; 
and, on the reef, the least water is Sf fathoms. Abreast of Cayo Marques 7i fathoms, 
soft mud, is the deepest water in the channel, and 3) the least water on the reef. 

The BOCA GRANDE, a large opening just to the eastward of Cayo Marques,. is up- 
wards of two miles in breadth, and has a channel through, to the northward, of which 
the shoalest part has 9 or 10 feet of water, but it is not to be recommended to strangers. 
The western side of it is distinguished by a large semi-drcular kay» called the Cato ds 
. Boca Grande, which is 5 miles in length. 

|l.)(l<^ BLAV WBST, formerly CAYO HUESO.— .This is the first island of consequence 
to the eastward of the Kay of Boca Grande ; the distance between is (j| leagues. 
There are some scattered mangrove islands between Boca Grande and it, the Sires 
southernmost of which have white sandy beaches. Kay West is six miles in length, 
and has a sandy beach ; under the government of the United States, it has h^conde an 
important trading port, having a collector of customs, with appropriate warehouses, 
&c. The harbour admits mercantile vessels of the largest class, and they are protected 
from all winds within 200 yards of the N.W. point of the island. Several ponds, fer 
nine months in the year, produce excdlent fresh water. The trees are thick upon it, 
especially toward the west end, where there is anchorage and fresh water. 

In 1828, live buoys were ordered to be laid down in the channel, between Kay West 
and the islands to the West and N.W. of it, communicating with the Mexican Sea, so 
as to facilitate the passage jof vessels to the western ports of Florida. 



• It seems that on this reef the ship Rebecca, of New York, lost part of her cargo in 1820.— 
According to the Rebecca's Journal the reef lay 11 miles from the Tortugas : so that, in passing, it 
is adviseable to keep the Tortugas in sight from the deck, and at the distance of two or three 
leagues. 

A light- 
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A lighthouse has also been erected on the S. W. end of the Kay, now called WTiiU 
Headsp^ is similar to that of the Tortugas, and its elevation is 83^ feet. The channel to 
the harbour is now well buoyed, and the buoys generally show the greatest depth of water.* 

In order to enter the Port, bring the lighthouse on Kay West to bear N.N.W. until 
that on Sand Kay bears W. J S. Here you will enter on the edge of the r^ef. Pursuing 
your N.N.W. course, for a nnile and a half, you will cross over the reef in 5 fathoms, 
and will have passed it when Sand Kay light bears W.S.W. Continuing your N.N.W. 
ooursie half a league farther, you will have 6 fathoms, with soft ground, and should then 
change your course to N.W., for 3 J miles, until Fleemings Kayf (which is a small 
mangrove islet in the north-eastern part of the harbour) comes in sight. Run for the 
latter, and it will lead you into the middle of the harbour; tn the ii{>per part of which is 
the best aadiorage. The best anchoring-ground is nearest to the East Bank; for there 
is some small coral near the middle and western parts of the harbour. This place wa& 
foitnerly frequented by the turtlers and wreckers from Providence^ and likewise by th^. 
fishing-craft from the Havanna. Small vessels find it the more convenient, because 
there 18 a channel through the bank to the northward, leading to (he coast of Florida. t 

The S.W. Point of Kay West is in latitude 24^29', longitude SI*' 56', and it lies 
nearly N. 14^ ^., true, 27 leagues from the Havanna. In passing, give it a berth of 
about three-quarters of a mile, that a rocky spit, which stretches from it, may be avoided^. 

At the east end of Kay West there is a smalj opening, called Boca Chica, which 
leads to innumerable mangrove isles, mostly very small. Nothing larger than a tailoe 
can pass quite through over the shoals. 

SAH3D XLATf or Pobpoise Island. — The westernmost Kay on the Florida Reef, 
is now distinguished by a lighthouse. The light is 70 feet above the level of the sea, 
and revolving ; it appears, refulgent, or in its greatest lustre, once in 54 seconds. This 
is the best light on the coast, and stands on the reef at 8^ miles S.W. by S. from that 
on Kay West. There is a buoy to the westward of it, which denotes the danger of the 
Dry Rocks, and it lies in the best water. 

The lighthouse has been stated to bear S. 21° W. [5. 28° ^.] eight miles and seven- 
teaths from the west point of Thompson's Island : but it may be observed that, according 
to Mr. Gauld's survey^ the true bearing and distance are S. 32° W. 7i miles only. At 



, * Of Aeae buoys, the outer one, uxAt'fe,^ showiag 3 feet above water, lies on the ree^ in 26 feet, 
bearing from White Head Lighthouse S.S.E. 5} miles, and from that on Sandy Kay £.N.£. J £• 
^1 miles. • 

f Cayo Canalette of Gauld's Survey. 

X This channel, between Kay West and the Mule or Mangrove Island Bank, admits vessel;?, 
drawing 12 feet of water, into the Mexican Sea. The passage is from half a mile to a mile in breadth ; 
its length is eight miles, and its direction from N.N.W. J W. to N.W. | W. Directions for it have 
been printed, but they are inaccurate, and, therefore, useless. At Kay West a pilot for it may be 
readily found. The northern entrance is narrow, and from the best water the lighthouse on Kay 
West bears nearly S.B. \ E. 

Mr. Romans says, that the rocky point of Kay West may be seen from a vessel in the Mexican ^'^^ 
Sea when in soundings of 16} feet, before the Mangrove and Hueso Banks are seen to form the 
side of the channel: from hence they bring the rocky point a-head, in a S.S.E. direction, and follow 
that course, consulting eye and lead, until they shut up the two points of the first small bay, on the 
north side of Cayo Hueso, whence they may come to a safe anchorage, or stand S. by E. through 
l^otburn Inlet into the Florida Stream. 

In case a passage to the eastward, within the Florida Reef, be preferred, the rocky point of Cayo 
Hueso should be cleared by a south course of a full half mile ; then draw up to the East along the 
south shores of Cayo Hueso, Cayo Samba, &c., and keep a suffident offing, from the islands in 
general, parallel to^ the range of them all, consulting eye and lead. Thus, you will meet with the 
best water to anchor in, every evening; and may proceed as far as Cayo Biscay no or Cape Florida; 
whence, without difficulty, if the wind be westerly or southerly, they may run into the Florida 
Stream. 

Mr. Romans says, that the tide, at the west end of Cayo Hueso, runs violently. An E.N.E. 
moon tbere makes high water ; the rise and fall, or flood and ebb, is 3} feet with neap-tide, and ^4 
at full and change. In Egmont Channel, it floods, at times, from South to North five hours, and 
ebbs seven. At ofcher times it floods seven hours moderately ; so that a vessel, with a leading wind, 
may -easily stem its current; but it ebbs five hours from North to South with violence, from the 
banks of Cayo Hueso, and sets over upon the shoal of the Mangrove Isles ; so that a vessel, with a 
leading wind, cannot stand against it without danger. 

The bar at the north end of the Egmont Channel, according to Mr. Gauld, has only 9 and 10 feet 
over it, at low water, and can tlierefore be passed only by vessels of small draught. 

ab< 
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about three miles to the westward, there is a dry patch of rocks on the reef; and there 
is another at half that distance to the eastward. From thence there are 2 or 3 fathoms 
on the reef for about 4 miles to the eastward of the kay : but, with the lighthouse of Kay 
West bearing from N.N.W. J W. to N.N.W. J W., there is a fair channel over the 
reef, of 4} and 5 fathoms.* 

The Channel within the Reef, between Boca Grande and Kay West, is, ip 
general, from 2i to 3 miles broad ; and the deepest water is 6 or 7 fathoms, fine sand 
and clay. There are two or three patches of coral rocks, with 2} and 3 fathoms of water, 
lying nearly in mid-channel, about S.S.E. from the west end of Kay West. 

SAM&OES. — Three small sandy kays on the reef, bearing this name, lie at the dis- 
tance of about 5f miles S.S.E. from Boca Chica. Between the westernmost and middle 
one is a channel over the reef, of 4 fathoms, and there is another, of 3 fathoms, between 
the middle and easternmost one : but, for 8 miles to the eastward of these kays, the 
reef is broad and dangerous, there being dry rocks in some places ; and, in general, it 
is full of sunken rocks, 4 or 6 feet under water, with crooked channels of 4, 6, and 7> 
fathoms between them. 

SADDLE BLUFF.— Six miles to the eastward of Boca Chica, there is-a small island 
with remarkable high bluff trees, which in most points of view, appears in shape of a 
saddle. It has an opening, at each end, into a large shallow bay, bordered with innu- 
merable mangrove islands to the northward. 

PINE ISLANDS.— At the distance of 6 leagues from the west end of Cayo Hueso, 
there are several large islands covered with pine-trees, which continue all the way to 
Bahia Honda, for the space of nearly 4 leagues farther on to the eastward ; but those 
pine-islands are bordered with mangrove kays on the south, and there are several open-j 
ings quite through to the northward, but so shallow as to be passable only in boats and 
canoes. 

ZiOOS XAVf (so called fjom his Majesty's ship Looe being cast away there,) is a 
small sandy ijsland on the reef, 7| leagues from the west end of Cayo Ilueso, 15^ from 
Cayo Marques, and 28 leagues to the eastward of the Tortugas. It lies in the latitude 
of 24^ 30^', and longitude 81^ 3 1' from Greenwich, but it is now distinguished by a 
ichite tower, 30 feet high, which appeal's, at a distance, like a lighthouse, but it has a 
black pole, with a ball on its top. At 4 or 5 miles eastward of Looe Kay is a buoy on 
the reef, in 4 J fathoms, showing the deepest water, opposite to Bahla Honda. The 
rocks run but a very little out from Looe Kay, and there is no. kind of danger but what 
maybe avoided in the day-time. The reef is very steep on the south side; for you 
have ^0 fathoms within a mile of the kay, and 100 fathoms at about 2 leagues to the 
southward of it. There is a channel of 4 or 5 fathoms over the Reef, about a mile to 
the westward of the kay : but to the eastward of it, for 2 or 3 miles, you cannot depend 
on carrying more than 15 or 16 feet, although farther on to the eastward, for the dis- 
tance of 5 leagues, you will have 3J, and in many places 4 and 5, fathoms, the least 
water on the reef. 

BAHIA HONDA lies about 8 miles N.E. by compass from Looe Kay, in latitude ?4® 
35'. It has a large entrance, and a fair channel of 4 or 5 fathoms; but within the har- 
bour it shoalens to 3 J, 3, ^J, and ^|, fathoms, and the bottom, in general, is rather 
hard rough ground. This place may be easily known by three islets on the west side of 
the entrance, and a large island on the east side, a mile long, with a sandy beach, re- 
markable for a number of tall palmetto-cabbage trees, the first of the kind you fall in 
with coming from the westward. This isle is therefore called Cadbage-tree Island. 

CAYOS DE VACCAS, or COW KAYS.— From Bahia Honda, to the west end of 
Cayo Vacca^, (the next considerable island proceeding to the eastward,) the distance is 
3i leagues. There are only a few small kays between ; the body or thick cluster of 
islands, ending about Bahia Ilunda; which makes this almost vacant space the more 
remarkable. , 

CAYO SOMBRERO, &c.— About 5 miles South from the western part of Cayo 
Vaccas, there is a small sandy kay on the reef, called by the Spaniards Cayo Som- 
brero, in latitude 24^34', and longitude 81*^ 15'. This is the easternmost kay on 
the reef. 



• The Holburn Inlet of Mr. De Brahm. 

There 
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There are, in all, six kays on the reef; and, as they may serye as so many good land- 
marks, it is proper to know exactly where you are, in case of falling in with any of 
them ; we have, therefore, in the preceding description, given the situation of each : 
viz. of Sand Kay, the Samboes, or three small kays off Boca Chica, Looe Kay, and 
Cayo Sombrero. 

CHANNEL between Cayo Hubso, now Kay West, and Cayos Vaccas. 

It has already been noticed that there are two or three small coral patches, within 
3^ or 3 fathoms of water, lying about S| miles S.S.E. from the west end of Kay West, 
lliere is a depth of 5 or 6 fathoms all round them ; and they lie near the middle of the 
channel, which is there about 4} miles broad. The channel continues to be 4 piles in 
breadth to the Samboes, or the three kays on the reef off Boca Chica. Here the reef 
grows broader, and the channel narrower, with 4 or 5 fathoms, the deepest water. In 
the narrowest part, which is about 5 miles to the westward of Looe Kay, the channel is 
only a mile and a half broad, and d| fathoms is the deepest water. But, as you approach' 
Looe Kay, the channel grows broader again, and deepens to 5, 6, and 7> fathoms, mud 
and clay. Abreast of Bahia Honda, the channel is 2^ miles broad, with the same sound- 
ings ; and it continues about the same breadth as far as Cayos Vaccas. There are two 
general remarks concerning this channel, to westward of Cayos Vaccas, namely, that 
you will have 3 fathoms all the way, within a mile of the kays, and that you will always 
find the deepest water nearest the reef. 

VACCAS, Eastward. — The Vaccas or Cows, or rather the thick range of isles that 
go by that name, extend about N.E. by E. for the space of 4| leagues ; the easternmost 
of these islands is called Duck Kay. 

From Duck Kay to I^ay Vivoras, or Viper Kay, the distance is about 4 miles. There 
are three small mangrove islands between. Kay Vivoras is 4^ miles long, witli a white 
sandy beach, and is remarkable for a high hummock of trees at the west end. 

From the east end of Vivoras to the west end of Old Matacumbe', the distance is 
3 miles. Matacumb^ is 3 miles long, in a N.E. direction. The trees at the north end 
are very high, and level at the top, appearing at a distance like level land. It lies in 
latitude, 34° 49', and longitude 80^ 50'. There is a safe harbour near the north end of 
Matacumb^, where vessels. drawing not more than 7 or 8 feet may go in, and anchor in 
3 fathoms, secure from all winds; but they must go round the east side of an islet, called 
Indian or Matanza Kay, keeping about a cable's length off shore, where there are 9 
and 10 feet for some distance, and thence 2 and 3 fathoms in a broad channel, which 
runs round towards the north end of Matacumb^, where there is a large turtle-rcrawL 
The channel plainly shews itself by the white shallow bank on each side, on which there 
is only 2 ov 3 feet of water.* 

Indian Kay lies about a mile to the eastward of Matacumb^, and it is all shoal be* 
tween them.' To the north-west and northward of Matacumb^, the Mangrove Islands 
begin again, and continue to the main land, about 6 or 7 leagues distant, and all the way 
to the eastward within Cayo Largo, &c., but the space is almost one continued flat, with 
some small channels of 5 or 6 feet of wat^r. 

The Reef from Sombrero or Hat Kay is, in general, very broken ground, as far as 
the west end of Matacumb^, there being many patches of coral rocks with 6 and 8 feet 
of water, and others, where the rocks rise to the surface, particularly some spots off the 
east end of Cayo Largo, about 7 or 8 miles off-shore. There are likewise some large 
patches off the middle of Kay Vivoras, and another large rocky shoal of 8 and 10 feet„ 
otT the west end of Matacumbe, at the distance of 4 J miles ; but there are channels 
of at least 3 fathoms, over several parts of the reef between. 

There are also some dangerous shoals of coral rocks in the channel, between the 
Reef and the south-west part of the Vaccas, the largest of which has only 4 feet of 
water on it, and lies Si miles N.E. true, from Sombrero, and about a mile and a half 
from the Vaccas. There are several other small patches of 5 or 6 feet to the N.fi. of 
it ; but, in the day-time, all the shoals appear very plainly at a distance, being of a 
brown colour; and, as it is unsafe running in the night, it is always necessai'y to come 
to an anchor, through the whole extent of the channel. 

* The best inlet hereabout, over the Florida-Reef, towards the Kays, or into Hawke Channel, 
lies with Indian or Matanza Kay bearing N.N.W. It is called Spencer's Inlet, and its least 
depth, on this bearing, is 4} fathoms. 

? B From 
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From the Vaccaa Shoals, the channel still continues to be 2 or 2J miles broad, to the 
eastward of Matacumb^ ; 4 fathoms is the deepest water, but 3| and 3 fathoms is the j 
general depth along Cayo Vivoras, at 2 or 3 miles distance. 



L— We have hitherto omitted mentioning where fresh 
water may be found, in order to bring into one point of view so necessary an article, for 
those who may have the misfortune to be shipwrecked, or otherwise be in want of it. 

There is no drinkable water on the Tortugas, nor any where till you come to the west 
end of Cayo Hueso, now Kay West, where tliere are several wells dug in the sand. 
The water «is pretty good, especially after rain, but sometimes you will find it a little 
brackish \ in which case, the best way is to dig a new well, which b soon done, and you 
will find the water much better than what has been standing in the old wells. 

At Bahia Honda very good fresh water may be obtained in the same manner; and 
on the south side of the Vaccas^ about 7 miles from the west end, there are likewise 
fresh-water wells on the east side of a narrow opening, with a sandy beach on the east 
side of it. 

These <are the only places among the Kays (at least so far as we know) where fresh 
water is to be get by wells : but there are several fresh-water swamps and natural reser- 
voirs among the rocks, particularly a large one on the north side of the Vaccas, about 

6 miles from the west end, where the water never fails. It lies in a valley, about 100 
yards from the beach, a little to the northward of three mangrove islands. There is 
likewise fresh water to be got sometimes among the rocks at the west end of the Cayos 
Vaccas, and the small islands to the westward of it : besides, at the west end of Duck 
Kay, and several other places. In general, wherever there is a rocky foundation, there 
is a chance of finding fresh water, especially after rain. ' 

But the PBiNciPAL VVatebino-Place is at the north end of Old Matacumb^, where 
there is a natural well in a rock, about 4 feet deep, which is constantly full of excellent 
water, being a kind of spring. On this account, MatacumbI is much frequented by the 
wreckers and turtlers, as there is no fresh water for many leagues to the eastward. 

NEW MATACUMBE', Eastward.— New Matacumbe lies 2 miles to the north- 
eastward of Old Matacumb^, and is 3} miles long, in a N.E. direction. It is covered 
with thick tall trees. At the N,E. end of it there is an opening, about half a mile wide, 
with a small mangrove island in the middle ; then a mangrove island more than a mile 
long, which is separated by a narrow channel, from a large island, nearly 6 miles in 
length, covered with high trees of various kinds. This island has no name given it, 
either by the Spaniards, or the Providence people; yet it is called Long Island in the 
Charts, and was formerly included under the general appellation of Cayo Largo, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel. 

Tavernieb Kay, the Cayo Tabona of the Spaniards, is an islet one mile from the 
' S.W. end of Cayo Largo, and 5 leagues N.E. from Old Matacumb^. There is a very 
good anchorage, a little to the northward of it, for such vessels as frequent the coast, 
and which is much frequented by the fishermen. 

Cayo Rodriguez, or Melchior Rodriguez, a pretty large mangrove island, without 
any firm ground, (the roots of the trees being constantly overflowed,) likewise lies off 
Cayo Largo, at the distance of 4 miles N.E. by N. from Tavernier ; it is in latitude ^5° 0*, 
and longitude 80^ 34'. From hence the coast of Cayo Largo, which here appeal's like 
main land, turns quickly to N.N.E. and N. by E. 

There are no shoals on the reef opposite to Old Matacumb^, except that off the S.W. 
end, already mentioned : there is a large patch of coral rocks, bearing E.S.E. 4 or 5 
miles from the north end of Old Matacumb^, on which there is, in one part, only 2 feet 
of water. I'he reef comes within less than 3 miles of Rodriguez, where you have only 

7 or 8 feet of water; and 3 fathoms is generally the deepest water in the channel all 
along. 

From the lai'ge shoal of Rodriguez, which forms a kind of elbow, the patches of coral 
rocks are said to increase in number and dimension, forming double and treble reefs, 
with small channels of deep water through them^ but they are imperfectly known. 

Within Rodriguez Kay, on the west, lies a very small kay, called Cayo db I^alum- 
BAS, or Dove Kay; it is gravelly, and of moderate height. In the wet season, it 
affords good fresh water. Doves are found on this kay, and purslain grows upon it. 
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CAYO LARGOy &c. — The easternoHBai part of Cayo Largo, is called Sound Point^ 
opposite to which and to the Kay of Rodriguez is the Great Inlet of the Florida Reef. 
The indraught which sets into this place renders a too near approach very dangerous^ 
especially with a light or on-shore wind. 

From the Great Inlet the Carysfort or Outer Reef extends to the N.N.E. 16 leagues, 
forming within it the Hawke Channel Near the northern entrance of the latter is the 
lighthouse on Biscay no Kay, described in page 138. Near an elbow of the reef, about I 
44 leagues from the Great Inlet, is moored the Light-ship Florida, in latitude 25° 8', 1 V/ 
longitude 80° 14', or nearly so. Jt was placed here in November, 1830. The vessel ! ^ 
has two lights, one higher than the other. She has, also, a large heavy bell, which, in \ 
thick weather, is struck every half hour, as a warning to those approaching. The lights | 
C50 and 60 feet high) can generally be seen at the distance of 12 miles off. 

From the north end of Cayo Largo commences a range of iislets and kays, that ter- 
minate at the point commonly, but improperly, called Cape Florida. The most re- 
markable among these is the small kay called the Paps, from the hillocks upon it, and 
Cayo Biscayno, the last of the Florida Kays, which lies to the southward of the Cape, 
and about two leagues west from the Fowey Rocks, which are the first dvy spot on, and 
the termination of, the reefs. 

At the south end of Biscayno Kay, very good water may be obtained by digging ; 
provided the land does not cover clay ; for wherever clay appears on tlie beach the 
labour would be fruitless. But sometimes, in the dry season, wells will yield no water ; 
but then the watering-places on the main, at 8 or 10 m'des from the kay, may be 
depended upon. 

Further Description of the Martyrs and Florida Reefs, with Di- 
rections ybr Sailing /rom the Eastward, through Hawke Channel, 



CBAHNSXi.— BISCAYNO KAY, in latitude 25^ 41', lies within 
the northern entrance of Hawke Channel, or the Channel within the Florida Reef, as al- 
ready noticed, on page 138. For about five leagues north of the kay, the ground is very 
foul, and looks frightful^; but there is no where less than 3 fathoms ; though, by keeping 
out, 5 or 6 miles from the shore, you will find generally 5 or 6 fathoms, fine sandy 
bottom ; and, when you approach the reef, you may haul in, observing to leave it a 
large piece without you ; for it has many bad sand-bars just on its inner edge. You 
will not find less than '3 fathoms any where within, till you come abreast the south end 
of the kay, where there is a small bank of 1 1 feet only ; but be careful to give the kay 
a good berth, as a large fiat stretches from it. 

To the sottthw&rd of Biscayno, about 5 miles, lies Oswald Kays, two low spots of 
mangrove on a bank, and inaccessible to any thing but a boat. The next kays are those 
called Lawrence, Paradisos, Knox,. Pollock, and then the Soldier* a Kays, named Mas- 
caras by the Spaniards, which are seven rocks just above water, with some mangrove 
and black wood bushes on them : their trenching is nearly to S.S.W. Next to them is 
a little island, on which are two small hills, whence the Spaniards have called it Las 
Tetas, or The Paps. The inlet to the south of it has the name of Saunder's Cut, where 
a small vessel, drawing about 4 feet, may enter into the wide sound, between these 
kays and the watering-places on the main. 

About 6 miles S.S.W. of this, is an iiilet called Black Caesar's Creek, which will like- 
wise admit small craft into the inner sound : this is made by the south end of Elliot's 
Kay, on the south part of which the snow Ledbury, commanded by John Lorain, was 
cast away in September, 1769, where at last it was burnt, after a vast deal of ti'ouble 
and expense to get her off. Such an inundation had then happened, that it covered the 
tops of the highest trees on Kay Largo, Rodriguez, &c. with 3 feet of water. By the 
current of the stream, caused by a N.E. gale, the snow was forced over the reef, in a 
V shallow sea, bilged, and coming to ai} anchor, found herself next day on shore upoa 
Elliot's Kay, with her anchor among4hc trees. 

Next to Black Caesar's Creek, is Jennings' Kay, with two small kays at its south end, 
forming an inlet known by the name of Angel Fish Creek. From this inlet to Sound 
Point, the course is nearly S. by W., and the distance 4 leagues. Sound Point, as 
already noticed, is the south-eastern part of Kay Largo. 

,^^ > * / • / * . ' /- * , 
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The general mfe for ndltng within the reef, from the Soldier's Kay to the southwafd, 
Ug to have a careful man at the mast-head, to look-oat : he will see all the heads and 
other shoals a good way off, in a clear day, at least a mile ; thus making the eye your 
pilot, come no nearer to the Soldiers than 12 feet, and no farther East from them 
than 18 feet. About ES.E. a mile outside of Saunders' Cut, lies a small round bank, 
with only Q feet on it ; from this place to Black Caesar's Creek, the sunken heads are 
-rery frequent, and the bar of that creek reaches a great way out. Right abreast of the 
spot, and north of the bar, is a very fine anchorage in 22 feet, close to the back of this 
reef, which makes the inlet. On the point of this reef are the remains of the ship Hub- 
bard, cast away iu 1772. 

The bottom of Black Caesar's Creek is sand ; but, from thence to the south-westward, 
it gradually changes into a kind of soft marl, of the consistence of dough. When you 
are clear of Angel Fish Creek to the south, the same rule of keeping within Id or 12 feet 
depth for the channel is to be observed ; but, after all, a careful inspection of the Chart, 
together with a comparison of it with the course of the land you sail by, and especially 
a good look-out, will constitute you a better pilot than any directions that can be given. 

SOUND POINT is the only spot that may be said to form a true promontory, from 
the Spring in the Rock, in latitude 26*> 42'. Mr. Gauld says, it is off Sound Point, that 
is, on the extensive reef that lies before it, that almost every vessel cast away has met 
her fate. The people, who watch the misfortunes of navigators, to make a benefit by 
them, know so well how much ships are exposed in approaching this reef, that, during 
the summer months, the season for the return of the Jamaica fleets, they station them- 
selves at anchor a little south of the point, from whence they can with certainty wait 
for the sight of any ship that is unhappy enough to be drove on shore 6n this reef. - It 
is called Carysfort Reef, from his Majesty's ship of that name having been run there 
by the pilot, the 23d of October, 1770 : she was brought off by the skill and diligence of 
the Master, Mr. Hunter, and is the first vessel which got clear.* 

From the north end of Sound Point to Rodrigftez Kay, the course and distance are 
fi.W. 9 miles. There is a good harbour for small craft on the N.W.part of the Kay, 
made by a reef running off from its N.E. end, and another good sheltering place to the 
S.W. of it, but neither has a greater depth than g feet at low water. Tabona,-or Taver- 
nier's Kay, is a large thicket of mangroves, without a foot of diy soil on it, and affords 
only some aquatic birds and their eggs. 

Between the South Point of Kay Largo and Tabona is a shelteting-place, or roadstead, 
for small vessels, within a ridge or reef, on which ai*e generally seen some turtle-crawls ; 
but it is seldom occupied, except by timber-cutters. Kay Largo affords in this place, 
lignum vitse, mastic, and mahogany ; the two last are indeed found on every part thereof, 
but on none of the kays north of the Paps, nor on none to the south of the last kay north 
of New Matacuojib^ ; all these timbers, however, are nearly cut off. 

Kay Largo affords no living creature, except racoons and insects, especially those 
troublesome ones, mosquitos and scorpions. 

In going southward from Sound Point, observe the rule already given, keeping within 
18, and without 12, feet. The channel here is pretty wide; but a man must he kept 
at mast-head, to discover heads, as some rocks lie in this tract, especially near Tabona 
or Tavernier Kay. This island, wherein is a small harbour within a reef, like that on 
Rodriguez, has little or no high ground, and affords land-crabs, some few doves, and 
other birds. One mile to the west of it, at the south point of Kay Largo, is a creek 
scarcely a musket-shot wide, admitting only boats, and called by the Spaniards Boca 
Herrera. The bay within abounds with red drum, and some other fish, with green 
and loggerhead turtle ; lobsters, likewise, are abundant between Sound Point and this 
creek. 

From the south-west part of Kay Largo, to the island called New M^itacumb^, the 



• * Where the Carysfort ran on shore, the reef was found uneven : in some places, three and four 
fathoms of water separated some of the patches ; upon oae of the last, a ship loaded with mahogany 
had run aground, the same night with the Carysfort, but three miles without her. It being low 
lyater when the merchant- vessel run-on the patch, by lightening her, she got off at high water. The 
tide here ebbs and flows regularly. 

It may be proper to remind the reader, that these observations were written above forty years 
ago.— Edit. 

course 
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course is S.W. about 8 miles 9 you pass by Long Island with the little kay at its south 
end. New Matacumb^ has nothing remarkable, except a well of good fresh water on 
the east end ; but that being known to few, the island is little frequented. Off its S.W. 
end lies a small drowned mangrove island, called Umbrella Kay ; a channel 10 feet deep 
runs in to the south of it, and shoots up to witliin the larger island ; but there being 
nothing worthy of notice on this kay, it is very seldom visited. 

In coming this way from the north-eastward, the channel is in general deepcfr than 
before ; but the same rule of keeping without 12, and within 18> feet, still holds good. 
Observe that, directly abreast of New Matacumbe, in one mile and a half East from the 
land, ai'e a groupe of dangerous sunken heads, called the Hen and Chicken, which re- 
quire a goud loolc-out. 

■ Next to the S.W. is the island of Old Matacumbe, remarkable for being tlie most con- 
venient and the best watering-place on all this coast. On its east end are several wells 
in the solid rock, which appear to be natural chasms t they yield excellent water in 
abundance, and some ponds near them likewise afford some ; insomuch that, in a wet 
season, all the east end of the kay is overflown, and water enough is to be had to supply 
a whole fleet. At the west end are likewise some ponds and wells, but the water is of 
a much inferior quality. This island was one of the last habitations of the Indians of the 
Coloosa nation. About a mile from its N.E. end, lies the small bushy gravelly kay, on 
the extremity of a reef, called Matanza or Indian Kay.. The latter is the leading mark 
for finding the watering-place on Matacumb^. ' The channel to the south of New Ma* 
tacumb^ is so plain, that the best direction is your eye. Observe that, the tides, being 
very rapid, require to be. attended to, both in coming in or going out ; and that the 
channel is very narrow, having only just room enough for a small vessel to turn to 
windward. . . 

From the S.W. end of Old Matacumb^ to the west end of Vivoras, or Viper Kay, the 
course is S.W. about 7 miles, and the depth of water 17 or 18 feet, sandy bottom : you 
must be careful to give the Vivoras a berth of at least a mile and a half. 

From Vivoras S.W. by W. 12 miles, brings you to the contraction of Hawke Channel, 
between the outer reef and the Vaccas: your depth is generally 18 feet; the bottom is 
sandy, afld a broad bank nms off from the Vaccas. 

At this contraction of the channel, the course must be changed to W.S.W., going 
through the like draught of \rater for 5 miles. 

The next islands are called the Kays of Bahia Honda, extending E.N.E. and W.S.W. 
if) or 7 miles. Hence to the island called by the Spaniards Cayo Hueso (now Kay West) 
the course is W.S.W. J W. ; the depth of water from 17 to 23 feet. The kay extends 
about East and West 6 miles, having a shallow bank before it ; its west end has also a 
ledge of rocks close to it on the south, and the point is in a low kind of Savanna, near 
which is a well of very ordinary water. All these kays abound in water, have plenty of 
venison, and in some of them honey is found.* 

TZDfiS. — The tide ebbs and flows here regularly 6 feet, and the time of full sea, 
at full and change of the moon, is eight o'clock, as it is every where from the Vaccas 
to the Dry Tortugas ; the tides setting as is shown by the darts in the Chart. The tides 
from the Vaccas north-eastward rise not quite so high ; and the time of full sea is from 
seven to eight o'clock, being later as you come westward. To the northward of Kay 
Biscayno, the current on soundings is much governed by the wind ; but when the wind 
has little influence, the ebb sets north, and the flood southward : a due attention to this 
will much shorten a passage over soundings to the reef. 

In August, 1766, Mr. Romans, on his route from the Havanna, was becalmed, in 
foggy weather, near the Tortugas, and was drifted by the flood-tide over a coral bank^ 



• In favorable weather it has been common for small vessels from the northward, and bound into 
the Mexican Sea, to take advantage of \\\^ counter -current^ which sets over soundings, near the 
Florida Reef, to the south-westward and westward, excepting when the wind is at North or West. 
The rule is, to keep in the coloured water by day and off to the Stream by night. To do this with 
advantage, a land-fall should be made early in the morning, in order to have, throughout the day, 
advantage of the eddy. The safest way, however, is, with light and westerly winds, to make the 
Double Headed-shot Aays and the coast of Cuba, where you are likely to find but little current, and 
may have the advantage of the land-breezes from that island. 

See, upon this subject the * Remarks on Scaling along the Martyrs by Mr, Romans,* hereafter. 

SOOI» 
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toon after which the ship struck. He says, " The two following days we were employed 
in looking for a passage out, through which, on the morning of the third day, we warped 
out to the east. It was on the following day, the full moon in Augttst, when we struck ; 
we observed the tide to rise and fall full 6 feet, and the place where we struck at first to 
have between 6 and 7 feet of water on it, when the tide was out ; it being nine o'clock 
when it began to ebb : I then fixed the full sea at about eight o'clock on the full or 
change^ or a S.£. by E. } E. moon." 



General Remarks on the Martyrs Reef^ Inlets, and Islands. 

Tbe RSEUBFa — There are eight openings into the reef : they are safe communica- 
tions with the Florida Stream, having no less than 18 feet of water, and being very 
plainly laid down in the Chart. If you keep a boat on the reef, it will always point out 
those entrances in such a manner, that you should be able to enter safely any one of 
them in. moderate weather, when want of water, contrary wind, or any thing else, renders 
this shelter necessary. Two of these inlets, however^ require a little more to be said of 
them ; those are Great Jnkt and Spencer^ $ Inlet, 

The first, in 24° 59' latitude, has a knoll of dry rocks above water on the S.E; point 
of the reef, directly on the edge of the channel, whereby it is easily known ; the second, 
or Spencer* 9, which is in 34° 45 J', opposite to Old Matacumbd, and above 6 miles broad, 
has no such visible marks ; but the eye will guide you for both, especially for Great 
Inlet, where the land may also help a little, as the two small mangrove kays, Tabona 
and Rodriguez, shew themselves plainly enough in the west i for the rest, all the land 
appears so much alike, that it requires years of experience to know it. The soundings 
in are as marked in the Chart ; and, to any person who knows that, in a gale, by reason 
of reverting current, anchoring is full as safe under a reef as under land, we need not 
enlarge much about the utility and knowledge of these channels, much less to a man 
who is either in want of water, or who, upon falling in with these shoals, and thinks 
himself in danger, has courage enough not to despair. 

The UKARTV&S. — The Martyrs Islands may be divided into two classes, the 
High Islands, and the Low or Drowned Islands, The High Islands are grounded upon 
rocks, some gray, some white, and some black and hard as flint; and the Low, viz. 
Mangrove Islands, are founded on coral rocks, all covered with a rich but wet soil. 
The High Islands are covered in places with sand, on which little or nothing grows ; 
in other parts they have a stratum of bluish marl, oh which flourish, in great abundance, 
and in a most agreeable temperature, torch, madeira, lignum-vitae, iron-wood, sapadilia, 
manchiiieel, wild cinnamon, gum-elemi, papa, popagos, the white, red, and black, man- 
grove, cotton, and grape-tree, grape-vine, the ycaco-plum, aloes, opuntia, squilla, &c. 
None of the islands, Hueso or Kay West excepted, are inhabited, but they are (or for- 
merly were) visited by the English fi*om New Providence, and the Spaniards from Cuba, 
for the sake of wrecks, Madeira wood, turtle, &c. 

The quantity of fish and turtle, viz. the logger-head, hawksbill, and green, to be 
caught in and near these islands, is almost incredible; whk:h, joined to the many 
watering-places, with the plenty of venison and bear-meat, makes them a desirable 
rendezvous for cruisirs iii time of war. Spars may be had here at all times, either out 
of the pine-woods, back of the islands, or among the drift on the beaches, which is no 
small enhancement of the value of these islands to cruisers ; for they are often in want 
of them, or, at least, are more liable to such losses than merchantmen. 

The fish round the Martyrs are in such variety, that a bare catalogue of them would 
take up pages : out of the most remarkable is a species of prawn, growing to the weight 
of five pounds a piece, which live in great numbers in the holes of the coral rocks, on 
the mangrove islands ; these prawns are by the West-Indians improperly called lobsters, 
although they have not the two clawK, as lobsters ; they are beautifully spotted with red, 
yellow, blue, green, gray, and a little black, but all change into one red colour by 
boiling. 

The fish most commonly caught are such as seamen know by the following names, viz. 
king-fish, barracoota, tarpom, bonita, cavollos, amber fish, pampus, silver-fish, jew-fish, 
rock-fish, groopers, porgys, Margate-fish, French Margate-fish, hog-fish, angel-fish, 
yellow-tails, red, gray, and black, snappers, dog-snappers, mutton-fish, grants, maurenas, 

or 
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or muray, mullets, sprats, mangrove snappers, parrot-fish, red and black drum, bone- 
fish, stingrys, and' an immense variety of others, all excellent in their kinds : and what 
renders this plenty of more worth is, that you may with safety eat of all fish caught on 
the Florida shore, unless it should be of hog-fish, taken on the very outer reef ; for there 
are instances of one of this kind having sickened some people, though several others 
have always eaten that delicate fish with safety ; and even the amber-fish and yellow- 
billed sprats. The worst kind, in places where fish are poisonou.s, is here always eaten 
with safety. On the contrary, it is requisite on the Bahama Banks, to be cautious what 
fish you eat before trying, which is most conveniently done by cutting the heart out of 
the fish so soon as caught, and to bite it iii ; when, if the fish be bad, it will have a 
very nauseous, bitter, astringent, taste on the tongue ; but, if good, no such taste will 
be perceived. The method of boiling silver with the fish is not so certainly to be de- 
pended on« 

Remarks on Sailing along the Martyrs, by Mr. Romans. 

" DuBiNO my several cruises within the Martyrs or Florida Reef, I have seen a great 
number of vessels borrow so close on the reef, as that they appeared to be within it ; 
and sometimes I could even see the people with the help of a glass : those people, I sup- 
pose, were well acquainted, or very bold ; but let the man who does this be ever so ex-^ 
perienced, he must be very careful to keep a strict look-out ; for my part, I would not 
come nearer than just to raise the land, especially as tides may have their influence fur- 
ther o£r than we are aware of. 

" Besides this reason for standing longer off than in, there is one still greater. Every 
experienced mariner knows that a vessel will run towards the shore in less time than she 
can run the same distance from it ; and that the higher the land she works under, the 
quicker she runs in, consequently the slower she runs off. Hence, almost every one, in 
bearing upon a lee-shore, will stand out a longer time than in ; but few, even among the 
most experienced, know the philosophy of this phenomenon against which they guard so 
carefully. It is that great law of nature, whereby all light bodies must fall on the 
heavier ones — I mean, attraction. To explain this by an experiment ; take any vessel, 
fill it almost with water, put a cork or chip in it, while that remains in the centre, it is 
attracted from every side alike, and therefore stands fixed ; but no sooner is it thrown 
out of the centre, than it will begin to approach the side ; and, as it draws near, attrac- 
tion is increased, till at last the velocity of the chip becomes so great as to run with 
considerable violence against the vessel, where it remains fixed ; and, if it is an oblong 
piece, in shape of a vessel, the same will happen as when a ship runs ashore stem-on, 
viz. it will wind broadside-to. The explanation of this phenomenon we owe to John 
Collins, Esq. of Newport, in Rhode Island, formerly first counsellor of the state, and a 
very experienced commander. 

" By the N.E. current which prevails here we are enabled better to avoid the immi- 
nent dangers of the reef, where it becomes a lee-shore ; for the violence of the easterly 
gales beats the Gulf-water over the reef, so as to destroy the effect of flood-tides, by 
causing a constant reverberating current from the shore over the reef, insomuch that 
a vessel riding under the reef will lay with her stern to windward. 

''I once came out from Matacumb^, and was scarcely clear of t^e reef, before I was 
overtaken by a gale from the eastward, which was very violent. It was five o'clock in 
the evening, and it being dark, to attempt a re-entrance of the reef, I was forced to 
heave the vessel to, which I did under the balanced mainsail : she was a heavy schooner 
of about 'seventy tons, and a dull sailer. The succeeding night I passed in the deepest 
distress of mind, seeing the burning of the breakers, in constant succession on the reef,, 
till past one o'clock : the storm continued till ten next morning, when I made sail to 
the northward, and at noon, to my utter astonishment, I had an observation of the 
sun's altitude, which proved me to be in 26° 50' latitude, by which I had made a dif- 
ference of latitude of US miles in the short space of nineteen hours, seventeen of which 
I lay-to.* (Therefore more than six miles an hour.) 



* In December 1822, the Fk)rida or Gulf Stream then running weakly, the counter current was 
found, running with considerable strength, at 12 or 15 miles from the Florida shore.— Jouma/ ^ 
H,M,S, Niemen, 

" I am 
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'' I am an utter enemy (puriiues Mr. Romans) to all theoretic and systematic positipns. 
My espenmcntal position df the vause ofth)» Increase of tVie' v^befty df • tm'*cW^ 
Aming the gales thaHsM^w oonimryto Itsdireirtion, is lio bthter t1nm'th«' tlfe\*eH^i%flHi 
eurrent occasioned by the svi^Hing- ef the wate^* within the* reef; whtdi,^(as Wliayi 
already mentioned^ iq the memorable gale of October, 1769, when thef^Sn^y'VM 
lost, was iialesa than thirty feel above its ocdioary level.*' « r ' ^r •'.-.* tl 

We have already ^hown, in the Introductory part of this volume, thie genclHl '^klaVh 
of the Gvlf-Stream, and we shall hereafter, in the second part of the woirk, gff^'tft^ 
particular directions for sailing throogh it, from Jamaica, &c. ; but here it niiiy"i\dtl|^ 
amiss to notice, by way of illustration, ifrom the information of our friend, X?lk^. ^V4j&l 
that, in the month of July, 18 13, 'the fleet of merchant-vessels, from Jamaica^ unOT? 
convoy in the Strait, from the Qth to the 14th, after passing the Double-headeD-sh'M 
Kays, was becalmed, and the current ncept the whole through the Strait by iU l^rek^H 
alone. By calculation it appeared to have run (JO miles in the S4 hours ; or ^) kiiotsalf 
hour. On the 15th the convoy was on the parallel of 27*^ North with a fresh W:^1W: 
breeze : eurrent N.N.E. The following year circumstances, precisely similar occtiti^f 
in the same season ; and the fleet was carried through the Strait without a breatH ^ 
wind* /."til 



»i . 
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l^From the Derrotero de las Antilla8.'\ 

Having described the whole of the coasts, and treated particulaily on th.e m/a^Qim 
navigation upon the Bank or Soundings of Caropech^, and on that for making the^p<wrta', 
of New Orleans, Mobile, PensHcola, &c., we now proceed with the general directioi]*; 
for sailing from one place to another through the Mexican Sea. ., ,»«.•«,./- 

The routes made foomr windward to leeward, or with a free wind, requfirfe n6 sptfcl|$i^ 
rules; for it is-saffioient to aaeeitaia the direction by the Chart, taking' care; solely, 'tb'i 
keep BO far to windward, of the port of destkiatton as to compensate for any error #hfeh'» 
may be in the reckoniog, and .considering the diflfeulty there woald be in gettlh^%a^*^ 
in the event <^ having passed k. Thus all who, from the Chamiel'of Ymn^any brtfaAil) 
between Cape Catoshe and Cuba, or from the Strait of Florida between Cuba smd'Fli^'' 
rida, arc bound to any part of the Gulf of Mexico, be it Campeeh^, Vera-Cruz, Ttfrnpico; 
San Bernardo, New Orieans, Mobile, or Pensacola, have -no more te do than to ahape'a' 
course for the port; allowing, in idl cases, for the effect -of eurrent, and tekin^ care* 
not to get upon the Tortugas,- instead of being to the west of them. ." . • . 

Considering that the Port of Vkha-Cbui is far to leeward, we shall here add^tW ' 
mode of navigating from t^ and coming out, both by the Channel of Yucatan, towair^s 
tlie Caribbean Sea, and by the Strait of Florida towards the ocean. 

In order to this, remember, first, that the winds, in the Mexican Sea, are, generally, 
from the eastwai'd.; that, from October, the easterly ^nnds are interrupted by the lianf " 
NoaTHS, which often blow ; that, after the Norths cease, which is from March /^you ^^y 
count upon the regular changes of land and sea-breezes, along the whole of th^ colnsts, 
and especially on those of Yucatan and Campecb4 ; and, finally, that, on the north coifet 
of the^Gulf, in the months of August and September, there are fre<itienUy furiDHa-hilrriiv* 
canes, which descend as far as latitude 26^, or even sometimes to Sd^. -- ' * 

On departing from Vbra-Chuz, in the season of the Norths, you should first steer 
North, or N.N.E., but taking care never to keep very close-hauled : this is enjoined, 
that you may, so soon as possible, gain the parallel of 25°, on which you may keep asv 
close to the wind as you can, for the purpose of gaining longitude ; for, in such a c^s?, 
you not only avoid all danger of getting entangled witli the Tabasco coast, ih the souths 
in case of a North coming on, but you may also run to the east, without danger from 
the Negrillo, or other shoals, on the Bank of Campech^. This plan is the most judi- - 
cious, because the first thing is tq get well clear of the Bight of Yera-Cmz, whereiDy i#^ 
caught by a Norths you must carry sail to it, in order to avoid being driven 6b tbeicdoot^' 

" to 
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to tbe loath. In which yoa might, very probably, get $ hipwreclced by a contbuanoe' of 
the wind ; and, besides, it is of importance to be in such a situation, when a North sets 
b, as allows you to take advantage of it, for ranoiiig to the east^ and thus to shtnten 
your passage. 

In tbe months when the Norths are weaker, you may calculate that one of them wiB 
facilitate your passage to the Tortugas soundings, and will hare only to gain all you can 
to the east, after you have gained the parallel of d5®, by beating up in that latitude ; for, 
in this season, (part of March, until the end of April,) it will be little adviseable to run 
up into the. Yicinity of tbe north coast, upon which- the ELRB. aiad South winds blow 
with much force, before a ^{prth comes on* With the North you must haul «{> for the 
Tortugas Bank, which you should not leave, in order to make the shore of Cuba, either 
with %ht winds or Norths ; in the first case, because the current may carry the vessel 
up the Strait of Florida* or even through it ; and, in the second, because the Cuba shore 
if generally much obscured by such winds, which are^ in general^ not very manageable ; 
^d you may, therefore, get so entangled on the coast, as ultimately may cause you to 
be wrecked. If not bound to Havanna, but directly through the Strait of Florida, with 
a light wind, you may leave the soundings, and proceed acoordiug to circuinstances* or» 
leather, as hereafter directed.* 

Tbe eowse for running across to the eoast of Cuba must be such as to compensate 
theeflfec^ of the current: in general, to make Havanna, it is' sulRcieBt to steer S. by 

!l. ) E. (& by M,"] if the vessel does not run more than 3 miles an hour, and 3.S.B. 
S,S>B. 5^ e!] i£ she run 6 miles an hour : thu is eounting upon two ntHes, hourly,, of 
qurrent, which is what we may generally expect in this place. If the vessel runs more 
than S miles, biit less than 6, you can shape a course between the two above stated; 
or, if she goes more dian 6 miles, you may lutT to S.E. by $. \^S,E. ^ 5.] 

- If ywt Mt/ frwn f^era^Crtiz between the end of March, and the noddle or end of June, 
you need not then keep close^auled to the breese* nor exert, yours^ to gain to the 
eastward, when you have reached the parallel of sh^ : for, wiUi thie route* you wouU 
be crossiog the middle of the Gnlf, where you would then 4nd fixed winds from the east- 
ward oidy> and many calpiis* which lengthen the navigation much ; what at this seasoix 
Qi^ht to be done, is, to steer always to the North or N.N.E.» keeping the Ixreexe well 
free* until you get into the vicinity of the northern eoast, when yOu may advance to the 
eastward, about the parallel of S8^ or SQ^, with Che assistance of the variations of th» 
Sfa.and laad-hreeies, until you get on the Tortugas soundiiws, when yoa may run to 
the south, in order to run ofif the bank to the west of the TiHFtttgas. At this eeasoQ> 
also, you may run for the Campech^ Bank, in order to get to windward of it by the lad 
of the changes of the sea-breeze and land-breeze, until you gain the eastern edge of it« 
when you may steer for the coast of Cuba, taking care to quit the edge of the bank as 
far to the south as you can, with the vessel's head to the S.E. in preference to the N.E.^ 
unless the latter should be very advantageous ; for you will thus shun the current, which, 
oh the N.E. portion of this bank, sets with considerable force towards the N.W.; then, 
advancing to the east, and next taking the other tack, follow the latter to get into the 
general current, which runs to the eastward, between Cuba and Florida. 

Finally, between the middle or end of June and the month of October, you ought to 
shun the middle of the Gulf, because you would there be exposed to calms and contrary 
winds ; and, at the same time, avoid the northern coast, on account of the hurricanes i 
and you ought then, therefore, to take the route by the Campech^ Bank. 

To oo raoM VEaA-Cauz to Camfechb', if it be in the time of the Norths, you must 
endeavour to gain tbe parallel of 81°, and beat to windward by it, to get on the Bank, 
either to the northward or southward of the Area*, as we have already shown in page 
152 ; and, if a North comes on, while you are in this part, by steering the same, it will 
enable you to make your passage in less time ; but, in the summer-season, having once 



* Six miles to the westward of the Dry Tortugas lies the centre of the Tortugas Bank, already 
noticed in page 205. Although, from the clearness of the water on this bank, it appears dangerous, 
it is not so in tmSbjt The extent of the bank is 9 miles from North to South, and 6 from East to 
West. If, wh^ beund to the eastward, from any port in the Mexican Sea, and you meet with a 
Aerce storm abdtit' this part, which b very common in the summer-season, you may safely anchor 
in 5 or 6 &thomsy to tbe north of the S. W. Kay, at the distance of one-quarter of a mile from the 
west side of the k>ng sandy kay, called TwtU Kay, 

a F clearer* 
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cleared the Outer Shoab qf Fiera-^^lf „y6u. maytke^p fdong the coast of Tabasco, KraiU 
mg yourself of the changes of the sea-breeze and land-breeze to get to windward. 

We shall conclude by saying that, wh«n- bound to Vera-Cruz, in the time of the 
Norths, in case that wind should take you on the Campech^ Bank, you should so ar- 
range, that, calculating on the time tbe North may probably last, which .you may. 4o r 
by its greater or less violence, you o^ay make the coast when the North has ceased ; 
availing yourself of the favourable conjuncture for taking the harbour when the breeze 
is established. 

\For a route from Fera-Vruz to Havanna, by Lieut, Evans, see page 1 73-3 

RIVER MISSISIPI to the STRAIT of FLORIDA.— Te the directions for returning 
from the Missisipi, given in page 190, the following may be added. In proceeding from 
the Missisipi, in the season between the months of October and March* when the Norths ' 
are prevalent, the best way is to keep well to the eastward, or about £. by S. Tfa^ 
winds blowing mostly between E.N.E. and N.E. Proceed thus, if you can, until you 
gain soundings on the great bank, and hence you may make a free wind all the way ta 
the Tortugas. In the other seasons of the year, you may make a direct course for the 
Tortugas, but will certainly have some beating to get to them. By keeping along near 
the edge of soundings, you will have the current in your favour, and may double the 
Tortugas at 3 or 4 miles off. Here you will have the lighthouse on Bush Kay in sight 
(see page 205), and here, by day-light, the proximity of the reef will clearly manifeslT 
itself by the colour of the water, while the current or Outf-etream will be found, setting- 
to the eastward, along the edge of, and bounded by, the edge of soundings. 

PASSAGE FROM MOBILE.— Having given, in aforegoing page (IQS) a description^ 
of the weather at Mobile, in the month of February, we subjoin the remarks of Captain , 
Bowden, on his subsequent passage. The Gorgon weighed, as already noticed, at the 
Qarof Mobile, for Havanna, with the wind blowing strong from the N.E. Feb. 23^ IB 15. 

' ** The N.E. wind left me at about nine leagues from the land, where I fdl into 
variable winds from the southward, and a strong swell setting to the S.B. About SK). 
leagues to the S.E. of Mobile I met strong winds, and heavy white squalls, from the 
East and S.E., that obliged me to stand to the southward and westward ; a considerable 
sea rose wkh the wind : here I met a strong current setting me to the S. W. and W.S.Wv 
After standing thirty-six hours to the S.W. the wind Veered to the southward, and baffled 
about from S.E. to S.W., with very heavy squalls, dark full-charged atmosphere, with- 
thunder, lightning, and rain, until I had opened the Gulf-stream, when the wind veered 
to the N.E. and blew fresh, with clear weather. 

" The prevalence of southerly winds prevented me from striking soundings morevthaa 
once on the Florida Bank. I was very anxious to strike the ground on the Tortugas, h^^ 
could not effect it from the winds. They are, however, as well as all the soundings ia 
the Gulf of Mexico, a safe and good guide ; and ships bound out of the Gulf should keep 
in soundings, where they will be aided by the easterly current. Throughout the Gulf I 
met more or less of the sea-weed, which is said to be in the Gulf-stream, where I found . 
less than here.*' 

In passing from the Mexican Sea, on opening the Strait of Florida, the Gorgon met 
a fresh of wind from the E,N.E. with current setting against it, according to its usual 
ccmrse. 
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Some additional Remarks on the Passages of Ships to and from New 

Brunswick* &c. 



Having incidentally given, in page 85, a note (*) by Captain Hare, on the propriety 
of keeping a southern parallel, when returning from New Brunswick, Nova-Scotia, &c. 
we now enforce the caution by adding, from the pen of an intellige^nt writer, the follow- 
ing apposite and conclusive remarks, which were given, under the signature of Atlantica, 
in the Nautical Magazine, June, 1833. To these we have appended an affecting de-^ 
scription of losses by the ices, in the month of May, same year, as given in the ' Timetf 
of June 10. 

" Although the voyage to and from North America, between the parallels of fiO® and 
40^, has always been attended with a degree of peril, from masses of ice which drift to 
the southward, during the summer months, from the polar regions, yet many an un- 
wary mariner makes his run across the Atlantic without any apprehension of meeting 
these floating dangers, or without sufficiently exercising a proper discretion and vigi- 
lance to guard against coming in collision with them. This is not mere conjecture, but 
the information of persons who annually perform the voyage, besides the result of my 
own observation, in accidents which have repeatedly occurred to vessels between New- 
foundland and England, and in the number of missing ships on this route. Com- 
manders of ships should therefore bear in mind the imperative necessity there is for 
using their utmost vigilance and attention when crossing the above-named parallels, 
especially between the meridians of 30^ and 60^ West, to guard against coming in con- 
tact with these formidable dangers of the ocean. 

" The New York packet sJiips, wejl supplied with every essential equipment, and 
elegantly fitted for the accommodation of passengers, when making their winter voyage 
from Liverpool, keep in high latitudes until nearing Newfoundland.* This they do for 
the two-fold object of avoiding the tempestuous weather so generally experienced to the 
southward, and of obtaining fairer winds ; and thus, by slipping within the mighty 
stream from the Florida Channel, they evade its retarding influence. The voyage by 
this route is shortened ; and, although bad weather must be expected, it is not so 
violent as farther south ; besides which the eastern current is avoided. I believe it is 
an unusual thing to meet with ice in this part of the Atlantic in the winter; but we 
have the following recent instance to the contrary, so that a look-out should be kept in 
that season, as well as in the summer, by vessels making the voyage. 

** It appears that the Emulous packet, on the "S^th of February, 1833, met with much 
field ice on the coast of Nova-Scotia ; and in the latitude of 43^ N. and long. 49° W. 
those on board were much surprised by falling in with a large quantity of strongly 
packed ice, which reduced the vessel's way to 6^ and 7 knots, from sailing at the rate of 
nine knots, under close-reefed main-topsail and reefed foresail. On the 4th of March, 
she fell in with three bergs, of large dimensions, in a run of 95 miles ; and at nine the 
same evening she was obliged to pass between the two easternmost of these before 
heaving-to for the night; after which, by keeping a more northerly course, no more of 
these dangerous floating masses were jseen. 

<( From all accounts it seems that the greatest danger is to be apprehended in the 
vicinity of the Banks of Newfoundland ; and this, as every navigator knows, is increased 
by a dense fog which generally pervades the atmosphere in that quarter, and, of course, 
shortens the distance of vision to a very circumscribed limit. 

^ Vessels bound to Halifax have the additional risk of stumbliRg upon that gigantic 
sand bank. Sable Island. Several vessels have thereon terminated their voyages. The 



* This practice was, we believe, first recommended by our friend Captain Hare, as shown in the 
Atlantic Memoir, pages 167, 8, 9. Captain Hare crossed the Atlantic, for the 83rd time, in the 
spring of 1833.— Editor. 

establish- 
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establishment which has been formed there for the relief of ship-wreeked raariaers is 
creditable to the humanity of the Colonial Assembly of Nova-Scotia ; but such can only 
mitigate, not prevent, the evil. That, the mother countiy does not cause a lighthouse to 
be erected on some convenient point of the island, is not only surprising, but greatly to 
be regretted.* Why not make a second Ascension of it ? Sdrely, in a circuit of thirty 
miles, some sort of productive soil might be found, besides sand ; at least where the 
juniper, blueberry, vetch, and grass, thrive, it might be possible to grow culinary vege- 
tables, and to rear stock. It has fresh water ponds, and the sand hills [as shown in 
page 14] are elevated 140 feet above the level of the sea. The establishment of a light- 
house on Sable Island is well worthy of the consideration of our Colonial Government.'.* 

The Second Article above mentioned, is that which follows : — 

" The Lima^ Captain Mardon, sailed from Newfoundland on the 1 1th of May. On the 
morning of the 1 3th of May, in latitude 46^ SO^, longitude 46° 50', when about 400 miles 
from Newfoundland, being completely surrounded with ice, their attention was aroused 
by hearing a gun fired, shortly after which they descried a boat at some distance. The 
Caption instantly hove to, till the latter came alongside, when he took the individuals in 
her on board. They reported themselves to be the second mate and twelve of the crew 
of the Hdrveet Home, Captain Hall, of Newcastle, from London, for Miramichi. They 
informed Captain Mardon, that» on the Qth of May, the Harvest Home was struck by a 
piece of ice, which stove in h^ bows. All hands were immediately put to the pumps, 
by which means they succeeded in keeping the vessel afloat for two days, at the expiration 
of which time the second mate and twelve of the crew quitted her in the long-boat, the 
captain and first mate having come to a determination of remaining on board. After they 
had been out one niffht, being loth to leave the latter in such a perilous situation, they 
returned to the vesseland requested the captain and mate to leave her, but they persisted in 
their determination, saying, " That they would stick to her while a timber remained afloat." 
They had, however, got the jolly-boat ready in case the danger should become imminent. 
The crew having again pushed off, they became bewildered amongst the masses of ice 
by which they were surrounded, and totally uncertain what course to steer. On the next 
day they again fell in with their own vessel, which they had mistaken for another sail. 
This time they found that the captain and mate had left her. Two of the crew now went 
on board ; and while they were busy, endeavouring to get more water and provisions, 
they were surprised at the sight of a boat, containing about thirty individuals, approach- 
ing in an opposite direction ; they immediately boarded the vessel, having, as subsequently 
appeared, done so in the hope of succour. They proved to be the captain and crew, and 
part of the passengers (including two females) of the Lady of the Lahe, of Aberdeen, 
bound from Belfast for Quebec, with upwards of two hundred passengers on board. 
Those who had boarded the wreck of the Harvest Home, when they saw the state she 
was in, with her hold full of water, made a simultaneous rush to return to the boat, wbtch 
was at the moment pushed off, and several of them were precipitated into the water. 
One of them, however, was fortunate enough to make good his leap into the boat which 
contained the crew of the Harvest Home, and he has now arrived in Liverpool, in the 
Lima. He states, that the Lady of the Lake struck upon the ice, and immediately filled, 
when the captain and crew took py the boat, leaving the sinking vessel crowded with the 
remainder of the despairing and shrieking passengers, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty or one hundred and seventy. The crew of the Harvest Home state, that after they 
left their vessel the last time, they saw nothing more of the other boat. Several of the 
individuals who had fallen into the sea when the latter was pushed off were drowning, 
but it was impossible to render them any assistance." 

For other and similar instances, see our Atlantic Memoir, pages 29 1 to 294, (6th Edit.) 
and particularly the Remarks by Lieut. Evans, on the page last mentioned. 



• See pages 14, 15, of the present work. Many years ago we pointed out, on our map of the 
Canadian provinces, the necessity of a lighthouse on Sable island. The only objection can be that 
fogs so frequently prevail there. — Editor. 

END OF RBCT I. 
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